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FRANCE, 


TuereE is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the complaints urged by cer- 
tain writers of the present day, with 
respect to thealleged decline of French 
literature since the rise of Louis Na- 

leon, and the complaints made by 
Mracitus as to the decline of the Ro- 
man literature after the elevation of 
Augustus. “Postquam bellatum apud 
Actium, atque omnem potentiam ad 
unum conferri pacis interfuit, magna 
illa ingenia cesserunt”—such is the 
constant exclamation of the writers 
in question, just as it was the excla- 
mation of the historian of imperial 
Rome. Whatever may be thought 
of the justice of the complaint, the 
similarity of the two cases in another 
point can scarcely be gainsaid. “‘ His- 
torical truth has been infringed in a 
variety of ways—by ignorance of the 
facts—by fawning upon power—by 
hostility to the triumphant party— 
neutris cum posteritatis, inter infen- 
sos vel obnoxios.” Read Lamartine’s 
History of the Revolution of 1848, 
and the second French Republic will 
seem a Saturnian reign of liberty, 
equality, and universal brotherhood. 

ad M. Granier de ’3 new 
book, and it will seem a wild Satur- 
nalia of drunken riot and political 
extravagance. Read Victor Hugo’s 
Napoleon the Little, and Louis Na- 
poleon will appear a monstrous com- 
pound of imbecility, cunning, un- 
scrupulousness, and thirst for blood. 


* Histoire de la chute du Roi Louis Phili 
Par 


tablissement de Empire (1847-1855). 
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THE MONARCHY—THE REPUBLIO—AND THE EMPIRE.* 


Read M. Granier de Cassagnac’s apo- 
theosis of the second emperor, and 
he is elevated to the greatest prince 
of recent times—calm, energetic, far- 
seeing—the saviour of society in 
France—and the model of every Chris- 
tian virtue. 

It is evident, however, that the 

negyrist of the emperor has a far 

arder card to play than the de- 
tractor— quippe adulationi feedum 
crimen servitutis, malignitati falsa 
species libertatis inest.” This has 
been verified to the letter in the case 
of M. de Cassagnac. M. de Cassag- 
nac, it is shid, is a clever man and a 
brilliant writer; but then he is a 
mere literary spadagsin, at the ser- 
vice of any minister—a sort of poli- 
tical free lance, ready to accept the 
hire of any government. 

Our purpose, however, as we have 
said, is not to vindicate the character 
of M. de Cassagnac : it is rather to 
discuss the merits of his book. As 
to the high literary excellence of that 

roduction there can be no dispute. 

he historical portions ure written 
with the transparent clearness and 
vivacity which have become charac- 
teristic of the French historical style. 
Its political disquisitions are marked 
by an absence of that re 
sentimentality, and quasi-philosophi- 
cal vagueness in which so many of 
the continental writers of history and 
politics indulge. The analysis of cha- 
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racter is for the most pone singularly 
correct ; and though the appreciation 
of motives is sometimes and with 
the colour of the political preposses- 
sions of the writer, yet he manifests 
throughout an elevation of tone and 
a sincerity of conviction which, for 
the time, render the reader insensible 
to his injustice. If in the portraiture 
of his political hero, he suppresses the 
harsher features of his character, and 
is silent on the equivocal portions of 
his career—if, in the vindication of 
the political regime of which he ap- 

ears the enthusiastic partisan, he di. 
ates on the advantages which it un- 
doubtedly possesses, to the exclusion 
of the evils concomitant upon it—it 
must be remembered that M. de Cas- 
sagnac is the contemporary of the 
events which he eesti and that it 
is from posterity alone that perfect 
impartiality can either be expected or 
required. 

The general object and tenor of the 
work before us may be collected from 
its introductory remarks. Public 
opinion in both’ France and Europe, 
according to M. de Cassagnac, has 
been misled by persons interested in 
misleading it with reference to the 
great events which have signalized 
the last decennium. “It is quite 
natural,” he says, “that the parlia- 
mentary regime of 1830 should not 
explain its fall by its rivalities and 
turbulence ; the regime of February, 
by the incapacity of its representatives 
and the sterility of its ideas; the de- 
luded agitators of the Legislative 
Assembly, by the popular enthusiasm 
which bore along the heir of the 
First Consul to the re-elevated throne 
of the Empire.” Accordingly it is 
M. de Cassagnac’s object “to explain 
France as it exists to Europe and 
herself.” He professes to reveal a 
—_ of French society which has 
hitherto been overlooked, and to 
vindicate a policy whichj has not yet 
been adequately appreciated. French 
society in his opinion is essentially 
conservative. The revolutions which 
for the last fifty years have burst 
with such volcanic violence over 
France, have been the work not of 
the great mass of the people, but of 
energetic and unscrupulous minorities 
win have precipitated a crisis, taken 
advantage of the confusion, and im- 

their own ideas as accomplished 
acts upon the indignant, but at the 
same ies acquiescent masses. The 
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grand necessity of France he accord- 
ingly considers to be a centralized 
power, with the will and the ability to 
coerce. Constitutional government 
he regards as an exotic unsuited to 
the genius of the French people ; 
Republicanismas a chimerarepugnant 
at once to its sentiment and its com- 
mon sense. Imperialism in his opinion 
is the personification of the French 
spirit, the embodiment of the memo- 
ries, the aspirations and the necessi- 
ties of France. 

Now it is evident that the chief 
point of interest in connection with 
these representations is the attack 
they proclaim upon all constitutional 
government in France. While the 
leading statesmen of that country, 
from Mirabeau to Guizot and De 
Remusat, have avowed it to be the 
dream of their political existence to 
behold the English Constitution 
adapted to the genius of the French 
people, M. de Cassagnac avows him- 
self the advocate of an enlightened 
despotism. ‘“ Without presaming to 
pronounce absolutely that the parlia- 
mentary regime is impossible in 
France,” he says, “ experience autho- 
rises us in saying that its establish- 
ments in France encounters more 
difficulties than elsewhere, since, 
having been thrice attempted since 
1789, it has on each occasion, by its 
own free play, brought on a revolu- 
tion.” Now, in the first place, the 
truth of this representation may be 
disputed. Take, for instance, the 
Constitutional Monarchy of 1789. So 
far was the Constitution from bring- 
ing on the Revolution that it is notori- 
ously the Revolution that gave rise 
to the Constitution, and swept it 
away in the fury of its ulterior pro- 
= Or, take the Constitutional 

onarchy of 1815. The Revolution 
by which it was overthrown was not 
precipitated by the Constitution ; it 
was precipitated by a policy of re- 
action in which every principle of the 
Constitution was set aside in the 
interest of legitimacy and arbitrary 
power. Let us inquire how it fared 
with the Constitutional Monarchy of 
1830. 

The position of France in 1830 was 
in point of fact not dissimilar to that 
of England in 1688. If James II. 
was the prototy e of Charles X. the 
es King William was in many 

respects the counterpart of that of 
King Louis Philippe. Both were 
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he nearest family connection of the 
superseded monarch. Both for long 
years had been the hope of the party 
devoted to liberty and ee 
during a period of re-action. th 
had been called to the throne by 
popular acclamation in the crisis of a 
revolution. Both represented the mo- 
narchical principle by a revolutionary 
title. The dangers, too, which each 
of these monarchs was called upon 
to encounter were much the same. 
Each was bitterly opposed by an 
embittered and unscrupulous mino- 
rity. The Carlist had his many 3 
in the jacobite and the non-juror ; the 
Republican his in the enthusiasts 
and fanatics who sighed for the 
earlier days of Harrison and Crom- 
well. But while thus resembling his 
predecessor in the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and in the 
hostility to which he was exposed, 
King Louis Philippe was in other 
respects placed in a far more advan- 
tageous position than King William. 
He was not a foreigner but a born 
Frenchman. Son of Philippe Egalité, 
associate of the Jacobin soldier of 
Valmy and Jemappes, he was the 
incarnation of the memories of the 
first revolution and the depository 
of the interests which it had called 
into existence. He was therefore the 
representative of the great mass of 
the French nation, the issue of the 
revolution ; and as such the great 
mass of the French nation gave his 
government a sincere though not an 
enthusiastic support. It was the 
same with the French army. That 
army, despite the memories of the 
Republic and the Empire, despite 
the national humiliation of which 
the restoration of the monarchy was 
the symbol, gave the monarchy of 
July that loyal concurrence and 
support which, indeed, it has given 
to every government which knew how 
to employ its services aright. Add 
to this, that the conquest of Algeria 
and the victories by which it was 
illustrated had begun to shed a new 
halo of glory around the French 
tri-color, while the diplomatic action 
of the government had made it 
respected throughout Europe. Of the 
great generic classes of society, the 
clergy alone looked with disfavour on 
the new regime; but though it 
denied the government its concourse, 
it treated it with comparative respect, 
and endeavoured to impede its career 
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by no overt act of opposition. In 
fine, the monarchy of July encountered 
bitter hostility from two parties only 
in the state—the legitimists on the one 
hand, and the republicans on the other. 

As far as the mere republicans 
were concerned, the monarchy of 
King Louis Philippe was safe. Scared 
at the frightful atrocities by which 
the republican principle had signa- 
lised its progress during the days of 
the first revolution—warned also by 
the frightful sacrifices which the na- 
tion had been forced to make under 
the despotism of the first empire, as 
the price of its emancipation from 
the reign of anarchy and terror, 
every sane and dispassionate man in 
France regarded the word “ republic” 
as the symbol of nothing but danger 
and disaster. Driven from public 
life. by the execration of the great 
mass of the people, republicanism, 
like a hunted wolf, took refuge in 
the lair of the secret societies. But 
the efforts of the secret societies 
were all abortive. The society of the 
Friends of the People raised the ban- 
ner of insurrection in 1832, and was 
annihilated. Thesociety of the Rights 
of Men sallied forth into the streets 
in 1834, and it met with the same 
bloody and ignominious end as its pre- 
decessor. Thesociety of the Seasons, 
unwarned by the fate which had 
overtaken the emeute in 1832 and 
1834, endeavoured to overthrow the 
monarchy in 1838, and only gave 
fresh evidence of the strength of the 
government and the impotence of re- 
volt. -In 1848, according to the cal- 
culation of M. de Cassagnac, there 
were not fifteen hundred clubbists 
in France, and these were disor- 
ganised and without arms. Pervaded 
with spies, they plotted under the 
very eyes of the police. Defeated in 
every movement of insurrection, they 
had descended to the infamy of in- 
dividual assassination—a fact which 
placed them on the level of common 
malefactors, and brought them under 
the jurisdiction of the axe. 

The hostility of the legitimists to 
the monarchy of July was still more 
impotent. Like the republicans, 
they had their conspiracies, their 
dreams of insurrection ; but their 
failure was as ridiculous as their 
policy was inconsistent. The plot of 
the Rue des Prouvaires, which aimed 
at seizing the royal family and the 
ministers of state at a ball at the 
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Tuileries, was eated by spies, 
and in the bud by the police. 
The failure of the attempt to raise 
La Vendee was equally ridiculous. 
Miserably conceived and carried out, 
the drama received its denouement in 
the vulgararrestat Nantes. Such were 
the attempts which exhausted the 
energies of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, in opposition to the 
you Unfortunately for their 
own honor, however, the legitimists 
were not content with renderin 
themselvesridiculous. Intheir hatr 
to the monarchy of July they were 
led to cover themselves with infamy. 
Lord Macaulay, in one of the most 
a of his essays, has described 
ow, in the early days of the House 
ef Hanover, the descendants of the 
old cavaliers turned . demagogues, 
while the descendants of the old 
roundheads became metamorphorsed 
imto courtiers. The same phenome- 
non oceurred in France. the legiti- 
mists joined in an unnatural alliance 
with the republicans; their votes 
were invariably given to the candi- 
dates of the demagogues. “ Legiti- 
macy,” says M. de Cassagnac, “is 
assuredly a conservative principle ; 
but the legitimists acted for seven- 
teen years as a revolutionary party. 
But though the government under 
King Louis Philippe was placed in 
an attitude of internecine hostility 
with the legitimists and the republi- 
cans alone, there was a third party 
on. the —— of which it had to 
eount. is was the opposition pro- 
perly so called—the constitutional 
opposition which supported the dy- 
nasty, but which wished to super- 
sede the minister. In England it is 
the moderate antagonism between 
the ministry and the opposition 
which constitutes; as it were, the 
eentripetal and centrifugal force 
which keep the government of the 
eountry in its orbit. In France, 
however, the constitutional opposi- 
tion, while keeping within the limits 
of the constitution, showed itself 
animated by a rancour of hostility 
and a selfishness of aim which have 
] ceased to be characteristic of 
jamentary warfare in this coun- 
try. Excluded from power by the 
ascendant genius of M. Guizot, 
the leaders of the opposition nei- 
ther acquiesced in their exclusion, 
nor showed themselves scrupulous in 
the means they adopted to supersede 
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their rival. A circular issued by the 
committee of the constitutional op- 
position, in the prospect of the ge- 
neral elections of 1846, gives us 
a curious insight into the senti- 
ments which animated these states- 
men. ‘ Every section of the opposi- 
tion,” says the circular, ‘ should 
comprehend that, above all intestine 
differences, there is one grand object 
to attain. The principal object of 
the opposition should be to defeat 
the ministerial candidate. Before 
everything, avant tout, we must over- 
throw the ministry.” Unfortunately, 
M. Thiers and M. Odillon Barrot 
were taken at their word, and it was 
in the combined attempt of Orleanist, 
Legitimist, and Republican to over- 
throw the ministry, that the Repub- 
lican was enabled to overthrow both 
the dynasty and the monarchy itself. 

Let us see how this consummation 
was brought about. Whatever the in- 
famy of the combination, and what- 
ever the real motives of the per- 
sonages who joined in this unna- 
tural alliance, there can be no doubt 
that the object which they made 
their pretext was both constitutional 
and right. In 1846 the rallying ery 
of the opposition was purity of elec- 
tion ; in 1847, the rallying cry was 
extension of the suffrage. On the 
first of these points there was doubt- 
less much insincerity. Indeed M. de 
Cassagnac has shown from official 
documents that the very deputies who 
were the loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of the minister, were the very 
men who had most pertinaciously 
solicited the minister for posts of 
emolument in favour of their con- 
stituents and friends. Yet, grant- 
ing this, there can be no doubt that 
the alleged evil had become both 
flagrant and fraught with danger to 
the state. M. de Cassagnac pro- 
fesses himself shocked at the pe- 
cuniary corruption attendant on Eng- 
lish elections; such grossness, he 
says, would be revolting to the poli- 
tical morality of France. Yet he 
admits that the desire of government 
appointments was so powerful and so 
widely diffused in French society that 
by an adroit employment of public 
meat ve the constituent was 

ught over by the deputy, while 
the deputy in his turn was bought 
over by the government of the day. 
The government was by this means 
secure of a parliamentary majority, 
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and managed it with all the adroit- 
ness of Sir Robert Walpole. To pro- 
test against practices so inimical to 
the legitimate working of the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government, 
was not only the right, it was the 
duty, of the opposition, and the op- 

ition could scarcely have devoted 
its energies to the accomplishment of 
a task more useful to the country, 
But to purify the electoral body, 
especially an electoral body tainted 
by the ambition of office, the most 
en expedient was to enlarge the 
limits of the seanehine. ‘ M. de Cas- 

ac complains that the o ition, 
defeated in all its efforts aa the 
government by the resistance of a 
pronounced parliamentary majority, 
did not acquiesce in the verdict of 
the majority, and renounce its ob- 
ject. But what was this boasted par- 
iamentary majority? A majority of 
ministers and placemen—a majority 
created by government influence and 
kept together by ministerial menage 
ment—a majority that reflected the 
sentiments neither of the French 

ple nor of any influential class in 
id society. And what was 


the electoral body in France? In 


Great Britain the population is from 
twenty to.thirty millions, and the 
electoral body is upwards of a mil- 
lion ; in France the population was 
much larger, and the electoral body 
was composed of less than three 
hundred thousand voters. It was no 
wonder therefore that the opposition 
refused no acknowledge the decision 
of such a majority as the decision of 
the nation ; it was no wonder that it 
demanded an extension of the fran- 
chise. Inthe opmion of M. de Cas- 
sagnac, the extension of the franchise 
would have been fatal to the in- 
terests of the public order, as it 
would have embraced the great maas 
of literary and professional men —the 
very class, he says, that in France 
has always supplied the ringleaders 
of revolution. But M. de C ac 
seems to have forgotten that there 
are two ways in which the dangers 
arising from intellectual energies may 
be obviated—one by a policy of re- 
ression, the other i giving them a 
egitimate vent. e latter ex- 
pedient was not only the more just, 
it was also the more politic of the 
two. What government, in point of 
fact, could be secure with the educa- 
tion, the ambition, and the energy of 
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the middle classes arrayed against it? 
Granting that this class was com- 
posed of lawyers without clients, 
physicians without practice, jour- 
valists without influence, what reason, 
either in point of justice for in point 
of policy, was there that this clasg 
should be excluded from a franchise 
which comprehended the small shop- 
keepers of the Boulevards, and the 
small peasant proprietors of theeoun- 
try cantons ? 

Nor were the means which the 
°p ition adopted more objection- 
able than the end which it pro- 
posed. M. de Cassagnae is of opi- 
nion that the measure should have 
been brought before the Assembly, 
and that the minority should loyally 
have acquiesced in the decision of 
the majority. But it was the ve 
constitution of the majority itself 
which was the object of the hostility 
of the opposition, and it was to the 
nation therefore that it resolved to 
makeitsultimateappeal. Themedium 
by which this appeal was made, as is 
well known, was a series of public 
dinners given to the leading members 
of the opposition. Of course M, de 
Cassagnac, thoroughly imbued with 
the policy of repression, thinks 
that these political banquets should 
never have been permitted by the 
executive. ‘ Whilst the elector,” 
he says, “was mute and impotent, 
except when legally convoked ; a peer 
and a deputy after session of parlia- 
ment ; a journalist without security 
and deposit ; the first comers, any set 
of good-for-nothings, assembled round 
a dinner tablein a barn might have de- 
claimed for ever, night and day, against 
the constitution, against society, 

inst morality and God.” “Stripped 
of all subtlety,” he says, “the preten- 
sion of the opposition amounted to 
nothing more a this.” But did the 
pretension of the opposition amount 
to nothing more than this? We 
think it did. Its pretension in- 
volved the vindication of the right to 
arouse public sentiment, and to ree- 
tify public opinion by means of pub- 
lie discussion. But granting the 
prewnsion of the opposition to have 

n what M. de Cassagnac representa 
it, what then? Are chance-comers, 
good-for-nothings, pot-house declaim- 
ers so very terrible to governments ? 
Are drunken declamations so very 
dangerous to society, to morals, and 
to religion? Assuredly not. What 
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then is the obvious policy of govern- 
ments? Let the good-for-nothings 
alone over their wine-cups ; treat their 
drunken declamations against things 
sacred as one of the most powerful 
acts of homage that things sacred can 
receive. “This,” says M. de Cassag- 
nac, “isas much as to say that an 
emeute is inviolable on the condition 
of displaying a — for a standard.” 
By no means. If your good-for-no- 
things content themselves with talk, 
look down on them with contempt ; if 
they sally into the streets, commit 
them to the safeguard of the police ; 
if they resist and create a disturbance, 
let the policeman use his baton ; if 
they attempt an emeute, call out the 
military—slash them with the sword, 
stab them with the bayonet, sweep 
them from the streets with a shower 
of canister and grape. This is the 
true policy of government—the silent 
magnanimity of contempt on the one 
hand, the irresistible energy of the 
public force upon the other. For see 
what is the conclusion which logically 
follows from the principle contended 
for by M. de Cassagnac. If political 
men in opposition to the government 
of the day should be debarred from 
discussing their party interests at a 
political dinner, every dinner party 
would necessitate the presence of a 
government spy or a government re- 
porter, lest perchance the dinner 
should turn out to be political. M. 
de Cassagnac would doubtless resist 
this inference as forced. ‘ Men have 
always dined, chatted, and sung,” he 
says ; “men have always celebrated 
marriages and other festivals in cities, 
in hamlets, in the open air ; men have 
at all times given banquets to cele- 
brities without authority taking um- 
brage at the act. No serious govern- 
ment has ever controlled the joy of 
families or populations.” But M. de 
Cassagnac’s concessions should have 
carried him much farther. No con- 
stitutional government will ever at- 
tempt to control the public expression 
of opinion. Under a constitutional 
government, such as that of France 
was at the time, men value the right 
to agitate, to grumble, and declaim, as 
much as they do the right to dine, to 
chatter, and to sing. A wise govern- 
ment would do well to wink at such 
ebullitions of party zeal. No firmly 
fixed authority need take umbrage at 
such acts. Certainly no serious go- 
vernment would attempt to prevent 
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or control them by the employment 
of the public force. 

The government of Louis Philippe, 
therefore, in our opinion, did well in 
not interfering with the reform ban- 
quets during their progress, and it 
would have been well had it perse- 
vered in this wise policy to the end. 
But unfortunately it interfered just 
at the very moment when interference 
was at once most dangerous and least 
required. The banquets, according 
to M. de Lamartine, were a triumphant 
success ; according to M. de Cassagnac 
they were a miserable failure. ‘There 
was in these revolutionary carouses,” 
he says, “ nothing of the enthusiastic 
concourse recorded by those who 
dream history before they write it”— 
and the official documents of the de- 
mocrats themselves demonstrate that 
this representation is correct. The 
secretary of the banquet committee 
expressly states that including Paris 
and Rouen, which figure at 2,000, the 
sum total of the guests throughout 
France did not reach 17,000, and that 
the expedient was so completely used 
up —“ tellement usé’—that the central 
committee at first refused to take any 
part in the intended banquet in the 
12th arrondissement of Paris—the 
banquet that was the occasion of 
the Revolution. If the minister, 
therefore, had possessed either the 
magnanimity of the philosopher or 
the wisdom of the statesman, he would 
have suffered the expiring agitation 
to expire. He would have consigned 
it to oblivion by his silence. But un- 
fortunately the government was nei- 
ther magnanimous nor wise. On the 
meeting of the assembly the ministry 
introduced into the king’s speech a de- 
nunciation of the “theagitations raised 
by hostile passions or blind infatua- 
tion.” M.deCassagnac designates this 
anactof firmness : “weshouldalways 
dare,” he says, “‘ with disorder.” In 
our opinion the act was one of insen- 
sate folly. ‘The resistance of the 
ministry,” says Elias Regnault, him- 
self a democrat, “ brought fresh fuel 
to the expiring agitation.” The 
gauntlet was thrown down. M. 
Desmousseaux de Givré proposed in 
the debate upon the address that the 
obnoxious words should be omitted. 
A severe contest followed; the show 
of hands was declared doubtful; a 
public scrutiny was demanded ; and 
the ministry was triumphant by a 
majority of 43, The ministry, how- 
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ever, was not contented with its 
triumph. <A meeting of the opposi- 
tion took place at the house of Odillon 
Barrot on the same evening, and it 
was decided that a banquet should 
forthwith be held at Paris. The 
ministry determined to prevent it.— 
The law of the case was doubtful, and 
it was resolved to try the question in 
the courts. The question of the ban- 
quets was thus elevated at once from 
the level of ridicule and failure to the 
dignity of a great legal question. The 
opposition, defeated both in the coun- 
try and in the assembly, was afforded 
the chance of retrieving its character 
in the courts of law. The govern- 
ment was compromised to a contest 
in which they had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain—nothing except 
the indulgence of political spleen, and 
the gratification of political spite. 

The dynastic opposition, however, 
for the moment emancipated the 
government from its false position 
by countermanding the banquet which 
was the occasion of the quarrel. But 
the dynastic opposition reckoned 
without its host. The republican 
party, dismayed at the prospect of a 
pacific solution of the question, re- 
solved on a step unparalleled for its 
effrontery and daring. In defiance 
of the government, it proclaimed 
the banquet. In defiance of the dy- 
rastic opposition, it announced the 
dynastic opposition as its most dis- 
tinguished guests. The banquet, 
moreover, was to be ushered in by a 
procession of National Guards and 
deputations from the schools, followed 
by huge masses of the Parisian mob. 
Tue effect might be easily foreseen. 
The opposition was indignant and 
ridiculous, but it was compromised. 
The government was alarmed, pro- 
claimed the law against seditious 
assa¢nblages, and issued orders for 
the military occupation of the city 
on tae morrow. A revolution, as M. 
de Cassagnac remarks, was at length 
possble. The revolutionaries, to em- 
ploy his striking metaphor, had ad- 
vancel upon society concealed, like 
Indiaa hunters, in the guise of the 
constiutional opposition, and they at 
lengththrew off their covering. 

The 22nd of February arrived.!} At 
nine cclock in the morning a triple 
stream/of idle workmen, vagabonds, 
and mdefactors poured from all the 
old quaters of Paris towards the 
Champ+Elysees and the Madeleine, 
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following the direction of the two 
quays of the Seine and the Boule- 
vards. What was the conduct of the 
government in the face of the danger 
which it had so gratuitously pro- 
voked? Paris contained twenty-five 
thousand troops, and the ison 
towns in the neighbourh of the 
capital might have added twenty- 
five thousand more. The cavalry of 
reserve was at Versailles, and the 
artillery at Vincennes, Orders had 
been issued over night, and in virtue 
of these orders every strategic point 
in Paris should have been occupied 
by dawn. At nine o’clock in the 
morning not a single soldier was to 
be seen. The orders had been coun- 
termanded. Blind in the presence of 
danger, as it had been presumptuous 
in provoking it; the government re- 
mained an idle spectator of the 
manifestation which was bidding 
it defiance. It is true that this 
idle attitude seemed for the time 
to be justified by the result. The 
day wore on; a slight demonstra- 
tion was made against an isolated 
— ; a solitary attempt was made to 

reak into a gunshop, but this was 
all. The procession appeared as great 
a failure as the banquets. At nine 
o’clock in the evening the directors 
of the secret societies held a sort 
of council under the colonnade of 
the Palais Royal. Albert himself 
admitted there was nothing repub- 
lican in the manifestation. ‘ J7 faut 
dttendre ; il faut voir ;’—that was all 
he had to say. In fact it was the 
general opinion that the crisis had 
__ This was the impression of 

ons. the Prefect of the Police, who 
conveyed it to Mons. the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who, in his turn, 
prepared numerous copies of the re- 
port of the Prefect to be transmitted 
to the foreign agents of the govern- 
ment. 

The crisis, however, was not yet 
passed ; on the contrary, it had 
scarcely yet commenced. The mea- 
sure of the infatuation of the govern- 
ment was not yet filled. Whatit had 
neglected to do for the 22nd, it pre- 
pared to do for the 23rd. It resolved 
to take military occupation of Paris. 
This, had it been done effectively, 
would have been a wise measure of 

recaution,—late indeed, but better 
ate than never. But the effect of 
this vigorous measure was utterl 
neutralised by an act of folly by whic 
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it was accompanied. The National 
Guard had overthrown the monarchy 
of the restoration, and it had estab- 
lished the monarchy of July. On 
three different occasions, in 1832, 1834, 
and 1838, it had been the salvation 
of the monarchy which it had called 
into existence. It seemed the very 
prop and bulwark of the state. But 
revolutionary in its origin, the 
National Guard, especially that of 
Paris, has always been more or less 
revolutionary in spirit. Inflated with 
self-conceit, and flattered with the 
idea of determining the march of 
po events, the petty bourgeois 

always been found in the ranks of 
the opposition. Indeed, so disaffected 
had the National Guard of Paris be- 
come of late years, that Louis Philippe 
had long been afraid to review its 
regiments for fear of some offensive 
manifestation. Its whole sympathy 
was arrayed against the government 
of M. Guizot. Yet what was the 
course on which the government 
resolved? In view of the approach- 
ing emeute, it determined to occupy 
Paris with the armed force, but, follow- 
ing the traditions of the reign, it re- 
solved on having recourse simul- 
eof to the army and to the 
National Guard. The consequences 
might have been foreseen. The 
National Guard, devoted to the in- 
terests of the opposition, resolved 
unanimously to take arms, it is true, 
but at the same time it resolved to 
adopt an attitude which should pro- 
claim that if it wished to defend the 
monarchy, it also wished to over- 
throw the minister. Instead of co- 
operating with the army for the 
suppression of the emeute, the National 
Guard determined to prevent the 
army from dispersing the emeute, and 
thus maintained the insurrection ex 
permanence. The insurrection main- 
tained a menacing silence; it was 
the National-Guard that agitated 
the city and filled the air with loud 
and reiterated cries of Vive la re- 
Forme. 

In the meanwhile, to adopt the 
vivid description of M. de Cassagnac, 
huge billows of conspirators and male- 
factors continued to roll from the 
barriers to the centre of the city. 
Towards noon the secret societies 
descended from the faubourgs. Em- 
boldened by the inaction imposed 
upon the troops, the insurrection be- 
gan to unpave the streets. By two 
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o'clock the quarters of St. Martin and 
the Temple, and a considerable num- 
ber of surrounding streets, were co- 
vered with a stone network of barri- 
cades. This task accomplished, men 
of sinister look, with hoarse voices, 
reeking with alcohol, armed with 
staves, presented themselves at 
every house, and with the tone of 
authority demanded the muskets of 
the National Guard. Frightened wo- 
men hastened to satisfy theseferocious 
visitors, and when they had departed, 
wrote with chalk upon the doorways , 
* Armes données.” The insurrection 
was thundering at the gate of society. 
Terrified at the approaching danger, 
the Minister of the Interior repaired 
to the Tuilleries to have an interview 
with the King. The King desired 
that the interview should take place 
in the presence of the Queen. The 
Queen entered the cabinet. “If M. 
Guizot has the least sentiment of de- 
votion to the King and tw France,” 
she exclaimed, “he will not remain a 
moment longer in power—he is ruin- 
ing the King!” The Duc de Mont- 
pensier, who was present, went far- 
ther. He entreated M. Duchatel to 
lay at once before the Chambers the 
law of electoral and parliamentary 
reform. Such were the propositions 
of the Royal Family for the sup- 
pression of, the emeute. ‘Can the 
cabinet make head against the difli- 
culty, and triumph over it?” the King 
inquired. ‘ Sire,” replied M. Guizot, 
when the King puts such a question, 
he resolves it. The cabinet coud 
triumph over the streets ; but it can- 
not vanquish at the same time the 
Royal Family and the Crown. The 
cabinet has no alternative but to re- 
sign.” The cabinet resigned. The 
opposition was triumphant. TheNa- 
tional Guard had attained its object. 
At night all Paris was illuminated, 
And what was the result of that 
eventful day? The National Guard 
retired to its homes, and put df its 
harness. The insurrection renained 
still roaring in the streets. 

The night that followed s de- 
scribed by M. de Cassagnac with great 
force. The retreat of the National 


Guard delivered up the capita. to the 


secret societies. Every galley-slave, 
every thief, every vagabond every 
spendthrift overwhelmed wita debt, . 
mingled with professed emeuters, and 
celebrated one vast orgie o! revolt. 
Some breathed rapine, other blood, 
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and all disorder, improvidence, and 
ehance. They marched full of the 
fumes of wine and fury, shrieking, 
shouting, whirling torches, surround- 
ing the -municipal guards at their 
posts, practising themselves in isolated 
murders, as the preliminary toa gene- 
ral catastrophe. Political principles 
and political animosities had ceased. 
It was the foam and off-scouring of 
society surging on its surface. It was 
the human refuse of the town. 

The. catastrophe, according to M. 
de © ac, was precipitated by an 
act of unparalleled ‘atrocity. About 
ten o’clock in the evening, when the 
illumination of Paris was at its 
height, a band of nearly three 
hundred persons, marching five-and- 
twenty or thirty abreast, descended 
the Boulevards from the quarters of 
St. Denis and St. Martin. It was 
a bya score children, carrying 
lazing torches. This band, utterin 


hoarse and inarticulate cries, directec 

its footsteps towards the Madeleine. 
Arrived at the corner of the Rue 
Lepelletier, it entered the street, and 
halted before the office of the Vational. 
The mob was harangued by the editor 


of that paper, M. Marrast. The 
harangue finished, an unexpected 
leader assumed the command of the 
motley array, and marched at its 
head towards the hotel of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. A tumbril, 
which had been seen standing in the 
Rue Lepelletier, followed in the rear, 
The Foreign Office was defended by a 
guard under the command of M. de 
Braquehaye. The mob advanced 
shouting and brandishing musket and 
sabre, as if determined to force a 

sage. M. de Braquehaye arrested its 
progress with firmness. At that mo- 
ment, says M. de Cs ac, “the 
man with the grey paletot, with the 
meagre figure, with the floating hair,” 
extended his arm and discharged a 
pistol. The troops replied by a dis- 
charge of musketry. The causeway 
was covered with the wounded and 
the dead. The object of the leader 
was attained, and the tumbril claimed 
its bloody burden. The dead were 
laid out for popular effect, their bleed- 
ing wounds exposed, and a woman, 
half naked, was placed upon the top, 
her hair dishevelled by the wind. 
When all was artistically disposed, the 
man with the paletot placed 
torches in front of the tumbril, and 
the mob recommenced its march, 
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“See,” exclaimed the real assassins, 
“see, the innocent victims of a re- 
morseless power !” All night long the 
hideous procession traversed thestreets 
of Paris, rousing indignation in the 
masses and scattering consternation 
wherever it passed. A hurricane was 
evidently gathering against the mor- 
row. 

The morrow came. Divested of all 
disguise, dissociated from everything 
that gave it dignity, the emeuie 
might now have been readily repressed 
by one act of energy. The army was 
disciplined and loyal. The National 
Guard restored to a due sense of duty 
by the effects of its inauspicious 
triumph, would have remained a 

ive spectator, even if it had re- 
used its active co-operation. Ac- 
cordingly, M. Duchatel —_— to 
invest Marshal Bugeaud with the 
eommand of the troops, and M. Guizot 
aquiesced in the proposal. Marshal 
Bugeaud was ready to accept the 
terrible task that the public necessi 
imposed upon him. At two o'clock 
in the morning he assumed the com- 
mand of the troops. At five o'clock, 
four columns, each furnished with 
artillery, set out, one for the Hotel de 
Ville, a second for the Bastille, a 
third for the Pantheon, a fourth as a 
reserve in support of the former two. 
The general orders were to destroy 
the barricades, and to break down 
all resistance by force of arms. At 
seven o’clock, every column had ar- 
rived at its post with the exception of 
the fourth, the commander of which, 
General Bedeau, instead of executing 
his orders, had ventured, on his own 
responsibility, to parley with the mob. 
Another hour and the monarchy 
would have been saved. But the 
salvation of the monarchy was not to 
be. To conciliate the emeute, M. 
Guizot had been superseded by Count 
Molé. At the decisive moment of the 
revolution Count Molé was himself 
superseded by M. Thiers. This was 
the direct and immediate cause of the 
catastrophe that ensued. M. Thiers 
and M. Odillon Barrot had been the 
rime movers of the present agitation. 
it was they that had created the 
agitation of the banquets; it was 
they that had joined in an unnatural 
alliance with the leaders of the 
emeute. True, they had ‘abandoned 
the revolutionary party at the eleventh 
hour. But up to the last they had 
been the associates of the emeutiers ; 
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and if they had abandoned their 
allies at the moment of danger, they 
were the last men in the world that 
with any appearance of decency could 
venture to cannonade them. Their 
first act was fatal and was final. 
Marshal Bugeaud, they said, was un- 
popular. The grim old general, whose 
iron will, well known by his exploits 
in Africa, would have struck terror 
into the revolt, and swept it howling 
from the streets, was superseded. 
Thetroops were ordered into cks. 
The defence of the capital was en- 
trusted to the National Guard, at pre- 
sent scattered and dispersed through 
Paris, and the day before in close 
fraternity with the emeutiers. It was 
no {wonder that the emeue gained 
head. It wasin vain that General 
Lamoriciere, who had succeeded the 
old Marshal, threw himself into the 
midst of the armed groups, and en- 
treated them to disperse. It was in 
vain that M. Odillon Barrot travelled 
from barricade to barricade, and 
dreamed that by the magic of his 
voice he could still the billows of that 
wild sea of tumult. Intoxicated by 
his accession to power, and blinded 
by his vanity, M. Odillon Barrot, it is 
true, conceived that the crisis had 
a and announced the imaginary 
act by a telegraphic despatch to the 
departments. But the end was fast 
oe At the very moment 
at the flash was = along the 
re hic wires, M. Emile de Gi- 
in burst into the king’s cabinet, 
and in the midst of a numerous assem- 
blage of the royal family, the minis- 
ters of state, and the officers of the 
army, proclaimed as the sole solution 
of the difficulty the abdication of the 
king, the regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans, the dissolution of the 
Assembly, and a general amnesty. 
The ill-omened proposition found 
favour with members of the royal 
family, and the Duc de Montpensier 
oat it upon the old king with in- 
decent energy. It was in vain that 
M. Piscatory exclaimed, “ Do not ab- 
dicate, sire ! Your abdication isthe re- 
public within an hour.” It was invain 
that Marshal Bugeaud, with the old 
chivalrous feeling of the French gen- 
tlemanand soldier exclaimed, “ What, 
sire, do they dare to recommend your 
abdication inthe middle of the fight ?” 
The monarchy was doomed. One 
single charge of cavalry, one single 
discharge of grape shot, and the scum 
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and offscouring of the vagabondage 
of Paris would have been swept away. 
But the king was seized with the su- 
perstitious horror of blood which lost 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. In the 
mob of the barricades he saw not the 
refuse of Paris, but the bourgeoisie 
who had given him his throne; and 
the son, to use the strong expression 
of M. de Cassagnac, was afraid to 
strike his mother. For the first time 
in his whole life the old king was 
false to himself and his duty. He 
abdicated. Even at that moment of 
humiliation, however, the king’s 
spirit was not bowed, and his abdica- 
tion, not only written with a firm 
untremulous hand, but adorned with 
the minute details of calligraphy 
for which he was remarkable, evinced 
that no unseemly terror animated 
him on that terrible day, and that 
the last of the Bourbons was the 
worthy descendant of St. Louis. 

Into the scenes that ensued we 
need not follow M. de Cassagnac. 
The abortive attempt to proclaim the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans— 
the simultaneous self-nomination of 
"some oa governments in the Cham- 
ver of the Assembly, the office of the 
National,and the officeof the Reforme 
—the self-consolidation of these provi- 
sional governments in the Hotel de 
Ville—and the proclamation of the 
Republic by a self-nominated, self- 
ppeintes junto, without an appeal to 
the country, in defiance of the profes- 
sions of the government and in contra- 
diction of its very title of provisional 
—all these events followed one ano- 
ther with hurricane rapidity, and are 
described by an observant eye and by 
a vivid pen. But there is one point 
on which, in justice to history, in jus- 
tice to literature, in justice to a great 
man, we are necessitated to join issue 
with M. de C It is with 
respect to the motives and the acts of 
Lamartine. In M. de Cassagnac’s 
general estimate of the character of 
that distinguished man we coincide. 
It is the estimate of the Vicomte de 
Cormenin ; it is the estimate of every 
one who has read either his poetry or 
his prose ; it is the estimate of every 
one who has read his own account of 
the events of this memorable year. 
M. de Lamartine is an enthusiast 
rather than a reasoner—a creature of 
impulse rather than a creature of 
calculation—a dweller in the clouds 
rather than a denizen of earth, But 
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whatever M. de Lamartine may be or 
may not be, all France, all Europe 
recognises in him a high and noble 
nature, a chivalrous devotion to honor 
and to truth. Why — — de 
Cassagnac sought to throw obloqu 
on the memati of this distinguished 
man? Why has he told us that M. de 
Lamartine stood for the Presidency of 
the Chamber, and threw himself into 
the ranks of the opposition when he 
found himself unsuccessful in his 
canvas? Why has he told us that M. 
de Lamartine was a zealous Royalist 
by his birth and by his antecedents, 
but that, at a moment’s notice, he 
threw himself into the arms of the 
Republicans on the understanding he 
was to be their leader? Why has he 
told us that M. de Lamartine was the 
sworn defender of social order, and 
that he yet countenanced demagogie 
in the person of Ledru Rollin, and 
socialism in the person of Louis 
Blanc? Why has he represented him 
as animated by no motive but that of 
ridiculous vanity, the very egotism of 
genius? For our own part, we be- 
lieve that if ever heaven vouchsafed 
its inspiration to an actor in the his- 
tory of nations, it vouchsafed it to La- 
martine, when, as he himself states, 
he prayed to God for guidance when 
offered the lead of the revolution that 
was then thundering through Paris. 
The old stoics proclaimed that the 
sight most worthy of thegods was that 
of a good man contending with mis- 
fortune; and certainly nosight has been 
presented to the admiration of recent 
times more noble than that of La- 
martine, by mere force of will and 
tire of enthusiasm resisting, control- 
ing the savage and ferocious hordes 
who, threatening him with imme- 
diate death, demanded the proclama- 
tion of the Red Republic. Lamar- 
tine on this occasion did what only 
an enthusiast could have done. The 
public force was for the moment in 
the hands of the lowest and the 
worst; the voice of reason would 
have been drowned in that wild tu- 
mult of discordant cries ; it was en- 
thusiasm alone that could control the 
storm, and it was enthusiasm that 
upon that day was the salvation of 
Europe and of France. 

As to M. de CG ac’s general 
estimate of the character of Louis 
Napoleon, we have little to say. 
Neither France nor Europe is dis- 
posed to ignore the debt of gratitude 
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which society owes to that clear 
head and to that determined will. 
If we do net believe with M. de Cas- 
sagnac that Louis Napoleon was 
animated by no motive but a regard 
to duty and to God, M. de Cas- 
ac has no occasion to complain. 
We believe that in the affairs of na- 
tions, God, to forward his own wise 
designs, employs the ambition of the 
statesman as well as the enthusiasm 
of the dreamer, and we see no rea- 
son why it should be attributed as a 
crime to Cesar that he was ambi- 
tious. In the wild anarchy of pas- 
sions and ideas into which the revo- 
lution had precipitated France— at a 
moment when France was assailed 
from without by the jealousy of 
foreign nations, and from within by 
socialism, by communism, 7 dema- 
gogie, by civil wars—we honestly 
ieve that its sole salvation lay in 
the strong-handed despotism which 
in France has suppressed the free- 
dom of every will but one. A strong 
man who by some terrific accident 
has had his bones broken, his limbs 
dislocated, his whole system shattered 
and shook, if left to himself would 
never rest still and quiet enough for 
the bones to knit, the dislocations to 
be reduced, for the system to recover 
its tone. The strait waistcoat, the 
tight bandage, the compelled quies- 
cence, these are the only remedy and 
the only hope. So did it fare with 
France. Such was the political chi- 
rurgery of the president and the em- 
peror. Not only do we conceive the 
policy of Louis Napoleon to have 
been beneficial in its results, we con- 
ceive it also to have been conforma- 
ble to the strictest code of political 
morality. It is time the truth on 
this point should be known. The 
constitution of the republic, when 
put into exercise, was found to in- 
volve every species of folly and con- 
tradiction. The legislative and exe- 
cutive were not only kept distinct, 
but the executive was left dependent 
on the legislative. The legislature 
was composed of a single chamber. 
The chamber could not be dissolved 
by the executive—the executive could 
not be superseded by the legislative. 
Each was jealous of the other. The 
function of each, even on so impor- 
tant a point as the command of the 
mnilitary force, was undefined. Add 
to this, whatever difficulty might be 
discovered in the working of the con- 
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stitution, the constitution itself provi- 
ded it should only be remedied under 
conditions impossible tobe realised. A 
catastrophe was inevitable. Eitherthe 
assembly would supersede the Presi- 
dent, or the President must supersede 
the Assembly. Anappealtothe nation 
was evidently the only ible solu- 
tion. It was the solution in reality 
adopted. The strong will called in the 
military force, dissolved the assembly, 
pealed to the nation, and found its 
act ratified by seven millions of his 
countrymen, Theimmorality of this act 
we ate utterly at a loss to see— even in 
spite of the presidential oath. Moral 
obligation, as the purest and best of 
rm moralists has remarked, can- 
not go beyond physical possibilities. 
It was the nation that imposed the 
oath ; it was to the nation that Louis 
Napoleon appealed as to the interpre- 
tation(of its provisions ; and it was the 
nation that absolved him from the ob- 
ligations that the oath imposed. Be- 
sides, mark the utter hollowness and 
insincerity of the charge. The very 
men who were the loudest in charging 
the President with the violation of 
his oath to the nation, were the very 
republicans who a few short months 
before had violated their own oath to 
the King. But what of this oft-reitera- 
ted charge? Pym and Hampden 
swore allegiance to Charles I. Were 
they guilty of perjury because the 
appeared in armsagainsthim? Sy: 
ney and Russell swore allegiance to 
James II, Werethey guilty of per- 
jury because they trafficked with the 
rince of Orange ? 

But while we thus admire the cha- 
racter and justify the conduct of the 
second Napoleon—while we hold that 
the republic had no hold on the 
sympathies, no connection with the 
interests of Franee—while we con- 
cede that a republic once proclaim- 
ed, the only refuge of France from 
anarchy was in the empire—we can- 
not co1iceal from ourselves that the 
fall of the constitutional monarchy of 
July was the heaviest misfortune that 
could have befallen that country. 
Under that monarchy France enjoyed 
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not only civil but political liberty. 
Not only were its material interests 
fostered and its foreign relations set- 
tled, but its political morality was 
beginning to be developed—its pro- 
gressive tendencies were beginning 
to eaten unlimited prospect o 
amelioration was opening before it. 
The fall of the monarchy was preci- 
pitated by no fatal necessity. The re- 
storation of the elder branch had be- 
come a chimera. The republic was 
the dream of a few demagogues and 
dupes, who ‘could scarcely credit the 
fact when the dream was realised. 
The government fell, in fact, from 
its own folly, its own passions, its 
own cowardice. It refuseda reform, 
the necessity of which had become 
notorious. It gratuitously provoked 
the rancorous animosity of its politi- 
cal opponents. It allowed its autho- 
rity to be defied with impunity. 
When it resolved on a display of force, 
it summoned to its aid a force it 
knew to be disaffected. In the face 
of an insurrection it resigned. The 
ablest military man that France pos- 
sessed was, at the eleventh hour, ap- 
pointed to the task of restoring or- 
der, and the appointment was can- 
celled. Without a shot fired in its 
defence, the monarchy fell by an in- 
surrection, the leaders of which, the 
very day before their triumph, had 
rotested inst a contest. The 
ruits of eighteen years were lost in 
a single day ; and by the imbecility of 
its government, and the apathy of the 
mass of the nation, France was de- 
livered over to a few audacious con- 
spirators, to escape from whose vio- 
lence there was no refuge but the 
empire. The empire has given ma- 
terial prosperity to France, and that 
is all. The free play of the intellect 
exists no more in France. The de- 
sire of sharing in the government of 
the state—“ the highest earthly desire 
of the cultivated mind ”—can be rea- 
sonably entertained by none but the 
priest and the parasite. All the ge- 
nius of France is in exile or in ob- 
wae All its political liberty is 
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ALEXANDER SMITH’S CITY POEMS.* 


For people who enjoy the character 
of matter-of-fact sobriety of judg- 
ment, the gentle English public is 
given tothe excitement of hero-worship 
in an extraordinary degree. Every 
seasoh produces “ the most remark- 
able” man in.the country as artist 
or orator, preacher or poet. Mr. 
Alexander Emnith may be termed, 
without offence, the very Spurgeon 
of poets. Not without days of in- 
tense labour and thought ; not with- 
out ‘ ticklers” from “ crusty Chris- 
topher,” and “ slashers” from 


the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly, 
Which kill’d John Keats, 


did Alfred Tennyson win and wear 
the laurel which so worthily encom- 
passes his brow. His Jn Memoriam 


is white and firm as marble, and 
beautiful as a gallery of sculptures ; 
but a keen eye can see, as it were, 
stains from the artist’s sweat of an- 
guish, dropped down upon the stone. 


A comparison of his earlier volumes 
in their present state with the first 
edition will show how the minutest 
stroke of the chisel has been retraced ; 
how, to vary the figure, the honey 
has been strained and restrained, until 
it has lost all its coarser particles. The 
blue ribbons of the “—— scholarship 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; the 
English medal for “‘ Timbuctoo,” and 
the Greek medal for some wonderful 
ode, we dare say of ultra-A¢schylean 
majesty and darkness, hung about the 
poet, and gave him at the outset the 
right to be heard among his contem- 
poraries. Such a man could not sin 
unnoticed by “ the great silent woul 
of thorough-bred Grecians” who wind 
through every path of English society. 
But the young drawer of muslin 
patterns began his literary career 
from no fine seclusion of academic 
bowers. We suspect that his quick 
youth had little Latin and less Greek. 
From the midst of a warehouse he 
flung out his Life Drama like a comet, 
and found himself glorified in its blaze. 
But if the English public be the 
readiest of idol makers, they are also, 
we apprehend, in many cases, the 
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sternest of iconoclasts. They first 
spoil their favorite, and then disin- 
herit him. The extent of their con- 
tempt is proportionate to the exorbi- 
tance of their earlier admiration. It 
fares with them as in Juvenal’s 
terrific representation of the fall of 
Sejanus. The head and face of the 
statue of the popular hero are made 
into vessels of inodorous name. The 
countenance, once all but adored by 
the people; is dragged along by a 
hook, with abundance of personal 
observation on the blubber lip and 
the unhandsome features. 

Mr. Alexander Smith seems to be 
devoted to a similar fate. His Life 
Drama sold by tens of thousands. 
The ingenuity of criticism exhausted 
itself in hyperboles of praise. Yet 
his present volume is pooh-poohed. 
Like the used-up man in the farce, 
criticism votes that his volcanoes are 
bores, and his eclipses “shady” 
affairs. It seems to be assumed by 
many writers that his poems are un- 
worthy of serious attention. In 
especial, he has once and again been 
accused of plagiarism — continuous, 
deliberate, cattoshtiie—cnly to be 
paralleled by Sir A. Alison’s appro- 

riation of Kaye's Affghanistan ; or 

y Dr. O’Connell’s knitting together 
of Manning and Melville into a ser- 
mon on St. Aloysius; or by the 
quondam clergyman who published 
some of Mrs. Hemans’ poems with 
his name appended. 

In reference to Mr. Smith this line 
of criticism is as unjust as it is un- 
generous. We propose, therefore, to 
pencil out a rapid sketch of the nar- 
rative portion of the City Poem, con- 
necting the outline by such direct 
quotations as may serve to give a fair 
specimen of the author’s characteristic 
beauties and defects. We shall then 
refer his poems to canons of criticism 
which seem to us indisputably sound. 
The imputed plagiarisms mst in the 
last place claim asomewhat lengthened 
discussion. 

The first poem in the volume bears 
the title of Horton. It opens with 
the writer in bed, listening to the 
ballad singer and the oyster-man : 
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An oyster-man came crying through the 
streets ; 

And straight, as if I stood on dusky 
shores, 

I saw the tremulous silver of the sea 

Set to some coast beneath the mighty 
moon. 


Pretty lines, unquestionably, but ex- 
hibiting one of the characteristic 
mistakes of the spasmodic school. It 
is, of course, impossible to say what 
substances may be crystallized in the 
amber of association. So in Hobbes’ 
famous story, Charles I. may lead 
toa Roman penny. But it is unwise 
to connect the petty and the sublime. 
We submit that a more natural asso- 
ciation connects oysters and silver, 
and our fancy flowers off into song : 


An oyster-man came crying through the 
streets ; 

And straight, as if I sate at supper-board, 

I saw a silver tankard, porter-foam’d, 

A silver cruet, hearted like a shrew, 

Fiery with pepper, sharp with vinegar ! 


Then follows an alarm of fire, intro- 
duced apparently for the purpose of 
bringing in some rather ultra-volcanic 
lines upon fire. The hubbub passes ; 
and an exquisitely poetic dialogue 
ensues between “that angel, Sleep,” 
and the poet. Morning comes, with 
no particular result that we can find 
from the oyster-man and the fire. 
The bard proceeds to his warehouse, 
where we have a description of his 
companions, bald enough, and in the 
case of him 


Who strove most valiantly to be a man, 
Who smoked, and still got sick. 


rather gentish to our taste. After 
various meanderings of dialogue, the 
hero of the poem is introduced in a 
picture of “the Crown.” The picture, 
no doubt, has a certain rosy humour 
of its own, like one of Teniers’ Dutch 
boors, or a piece of Flemish tapestry, 
in which the harvesters brawl round 
the hostelry, and spill the beer among 
the yellow sheaves. But we must 
grudge the two perfect lines, marked 
in italics, to such a neighbourhood. 
They are like two rose-buds dangling 
into the window of a pot-house. 


Can pensive Spring, a snow-drop in his 
hand, 

A solitary lark above his head, 

Laugh like the jovial sinner in his cups? 


Alexander Smith 
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I vote for Winter ! 
“Crown,” 

The rows of pewter winking in the light, 

The mighty egg-flip at the sanded bar, 

The nine-pins, skittles, silent dominoes, 

The bellied landlord with his purple head, 

Like a red cabbage on December morn, 

Crusted with snow. His buxom daugh- 
ter Bess— 

A dahlia, not a rose bud. 


Why, you know tke 


This peg of the “ Crown” gives James, 
one of theinterlocutorsin the dialogue, 
an opportunity of hanging thereto the 
memory of Horton, who seems to 
have been much too frequent an 
attendant at this place of strong 
drinks. 


Last week poor Horton died, who sat 
therein 

As constant as a saint within his niche. 

I saw him often, heard his glorious talk ; 
But ere the midnight grew into the morn, 
He seemed a mighty angel sent from God 
Standing before us—drunk : a sinful song 
Staining his radiant lips. 


Years ago this Horton had been 
engaged to a beautiful and gentle 
girl. His occupations had taken him 
to Kent—how well described let any 
man testify who from some gentle 
elevation above Tunbridge has looked 
over that land of wood and hop- 
gardens, stretching beyond Hadlow 
and Mereworth to the horizon line. 


One summer-day 
He lay upon a tower in leafy Kent, 
Watching a lazy river— 

A red-tiled town, 
Set in a tender film of azure smoke, 
And here and there upon the little heights, 
A windmill turning its preposterous arms 
Within the silent noon. 


Horton hurries to Glasgow to meet 
his affianced. On the night of his 
arrival, there was a dense and dread- 
ful city fog. The intended bride 
leaves her house for a space. Mean- 
while the father, mother, and Horton 
just arrived, sit in a happy knot. 
But the fair girl never returns. The 
catastrophe is told in lines so hoarse 
and white with terror, that it were a 
kind of profanation to turn them into 
prose. 


They madly call’d her name— 
Night heard, and conscience-stricken, held 
its breath, 
And listened wild. At last, in the bleared 
morn 
They saw a something white within the 
stream. 
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This unhappy Horton is a poet, and a 
song of his composition is given. 
There is something in the measure 
and in “the curled thought revolving 
upon itself,” (as Voltaire somewhere 
says) that reminds one too much of 
Edgar Allan Poe. But truly the 
voice of death “sings in its windows, 
and desolation is in its thresholds.” 
We can but quote the last stanza—a 
thing to haunt the heart for ever, so 
long as the sea tumbles upon the 
strand. 


In vain, in vain, in vain, 
You will never come again. 
There drops upon the dreary hills a mourn- 
ful fringe of rain. 
The gloaming closes slowly round, loud 
winds are in the tree, 
Round selfish shores for ever moans the 
hurt and wounded sea, 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is 
with Death and thee, 
Barbara ! 


The character of Horton is then can- 
vassed. From the fire of afflictions 
there comes forth no vessel for the 
finer. His nature deteriorates. The 
finger of sorrow touches the heart of 
flesh into a mass of seltish sensuality. 
He becomes a boon companion, a sot ; 
in our estimation, though we fear we 
shall offend Mr. Smith, something of 
a blackguard. In the language of 
English housemaids, “he took to 
beer.” Morbid vanity, brooding grief, 
the ambition to be famous without 
the will to labour, the champagne and 
moselle of rich patrons, we fear “ the 
mighty egg-flip” of the ‘ Crown,” 
accomplished the work which poets 
have generally attributed to a broken 
heart. 

“‘Glasgow” is in our estimation so 
purely and almost perfectly beautiful, 
that we hardly know how to extract 
or to criticise, more especially as the 
poem contains no narrative. We 
copy out two stanzas, however, as 
specimens, one of description, the 
other of sentiment. 


When sunset bathes thee in his gold, 

In wreaths of bronze thy sides are rolled, 
Thy smoke is dusky fire ; 

And from the glory round thee poured 

A sunbeam like an angel’s sword 
Shivers upon a spire. 

Thus have I watched thee, Terror! Dream! 

While the blue night crept up the stream, 
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All raptures of this mortal breath, 
Solemnities of life and death, 
Dwell in thy noise alone : 
Of me thou hast become a part— 
Some kindred with my human heart 
Lives in thy heart of stone ; 
For we have been familiar more 
Than galley-slave and weary oar. 


In “ Squire Maurice,” the solilo- 
quizer, a Glasgow lawyer, finds him- 
self enjoying a few days of repose in 
the country. He goes to “a cozy 
hostelrie,” a particular favorite of 
our author’s; we fear that the poet- 
laureate has taught our younger muses 
to become tavern-haunters, and dip 
their delicate robes in “‘ pints of port.” 
He contrasts hisown lot with Maurice, 
(whose relation to him, by the way, 
we cannot quite unriddle) the link of 
connection in this case being a letter 
from the latter, which he carries in 
his pocket and reads. In this epistle 
(which is in blank verse, the soli- 
loquy being in curious and rather 
unmusical rhyme), Maurice confesses 
to a strange love-affair, although 
innocent as the attachment of Don 
Quixote to Dulcinea, or of Madame 
Guyon to her director. 


Yet I dare stand before my mother’s face, 
Dare look into the heavenly eyes that yearn 
For ever through a mist of guider hair— 
With no shame on my brow. 


Maurice comes of an idle, morbid, 
passionate, dreamy race. He doubts 
whether after all he really loves the 
pretty, quiet village-maid; whether 
the Lady Florence be not more of a 
mate for him. He feels that he is 
wronging the poor girl. Of the horns 
of the dilemma, marriage and deser- 
tion, he has not moral courage to 
impale himself on one, or the other. 
The passage which describes his 
balancing between these alternatives 
—which brings out the consciousness 
of his weakness and _ selfishness, 
summed up in some bitter words 
of self-contempt—shows a genuine 
power of psychology, without morbid 
exaggeration. 


A very little goodness goes for much. 

I'm kind, they say— 

Give coals in winter, cordials for the sick ; 

They love me, those poor hinds, though I 
have ne’er 

Resigned a pleasure, let a whim be crossed, 

Pinched for an hour the stomach of desire 

For one of them, 
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True, doubtless, but somewhat un- 
wholesome ; the stern Calvinism 
even of the natural heart in some of 
its bitterer moods. Then comes a 
wild fancy of flying to Australia, 
which is so worded as to betray a 
lingering love to the haughty Lady 
Florence. The shrewd worldly sense 
of the lawyer at first insists upon the 
unwisdom of breaking down social 
barriers, The condescension of rank 
and fortune to poverty and low estate 
is not likely to lighten the gyves of 
matriage. 


*Tis an old tale—they wander to the grave, 

With hot revolting hearts, yet lashed and 
tied 

Like galley-slave to slave. 

Love should not stoop to Love, like prince 
to lord ; 

While o’er their heads proud Cupid claps 
his wings, 

Love should meet love upon the marriage 
sward, 

And kiss, like crowned kings. 


At last the lawyer’s heart is touched 
with old recollections. He determines 
to go to Ferney-Chase, haunted by 
some memory of love in his gay and 
gallant youth, before he had grown 
as hard and dry as his own parch- 
ments— 


I know that my joy-emptied eyes shall 
see 

A white ghost wandering where the lilies 
blow, 

A sorrow sitting by the trysting-tree. 


It is evident that his judgment has 
accepted a retaining fee for the low- 
born beauty. 

The Night before the Wedding, or 
Ten Years After—a melo-dramatic 
title—is not much to ourtaste. It must 
be the sequel of the preceding poem. 
Whether it be Maurice’s second wed- 
ding it is hard to gather. But it 
would seem as if the bridegroom had 
recollections which his noble lady 
might find disagreeable. 

The Introduction to a “ Boy’s 
Poem” is addressed to a friend in 
India. 


Shut from the blinding sunbath of the 
noon, 

T see you stretched ; the only living sound 

Within the tingling silence of the heat, 

The long waves’ drowsy tumble on the bar. 


Alexander Smith. 


The boy has made him a home near 
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Glasgow, and forgotten the sorrows 
of his passionate boyhood ; in his own 
exquisite words, 


Death weaves the subtle mystery of joy ; 

He gives a trembling preciousness to love, 

Makes stern eyes dim above a sleeping 
face, 

Half hidden in its cloud of golden curls. 

Death is a greater poet far than Love ; 

The summer light is sweeter for his shade. 


From his retreat he sends the fitful 
story of his boyhood to his friend. 


Now as the years wear on, I hunger more (?) 

To see your face again before I die. 

Last night, I dreamed I saw a mighty 
ship 

Through a great sea of moonlight bearing 
on, 

Tts veil of smoke dissolving into mist 

Beyond its shining track ; and in my dream 

I felt you on your way. 


There are no children’s voices in my house. 

If I have never ventured from the strand, 

Been spared the peril of the storm and 
rock, 

I never have returned with merchandise. 

I know that she has melted from your 
sight, 

And that a colony of little graves 

Makes that far earth as sacred as the sky, 

Alone like me, your solitude is not 

Empty like mine—lost faces come and go ; 

I have but thoughts. 


Inthe First Part, he introduces himself 
as an orphan stripling with a widowed 
mother. He is first at school, where 
he is unhappy, with experiences like 
Shelley’s. He finds, however, that 
he has the tongue at once of a Thersites 
and of an Arabian story-teller—that 
he can alternately sting his tormentors 
with taunts, or almost madden them 
with tales of terror. On one occasion 
he has a fight, rushes off from the 
field under a heavy shower, and goes 
into a high fever. The delirium is 
described with awful power. 


“This is the land of Death, and that is 
Hell,” 

T cried, as I went on toward the glare. 

I climbed a bank of gloom, and there I saw, 

A burning sea upon a burning shore— 

A lone man sitting black against the light, 

His long black shadow stretching o’er the 
sands, 

Long as earth's sunset-shades. 


He is tended by his mother, a gentle, 
suffering, unselfish creature ; and re- 
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covers. A hard year comes, and the 
widow isruined. One summer morn- 
ing the boy is led into a gloomy square 
of workhouses, and left among faces 
‘‘ merciless as engine-wheels.” There, 
however, he is destined first to know 
love; some fair sempstress is his 
heroine. The boy obtains a week’s 
holiday in May. He is going into 
the country to the sea; and she asks 
him to bring her back some flowers, 
which he may place in her hair. 

The Second Part opens with the 
voyage down the river. The city, 
the Clyde, the sea, the sunset, the 
thunder-storm, the excursion to a 
loch in Argyleshire, the last afternoon 
in the country, are steeped in the 
affluent light of Mr. Smith’s wonder- 
ful imagination. But before starting, 
the boy perpetrates a song, the first 
stanza of which, we are sorry to say, 
is rather profane, while the whole 
is decidedly spasmodic, and rather 
Cockney—He does not forget to 
‘pluck his flower before the dawn.” 
He rattles home by steamer and by 
train, which 


—flew through living rocks, 
Adown whose maimed and patient faces, 
tears 
Trickle for ever. 


He steals to the warehouse, where he 
is stung to madness by overhearing 
two workers speaking together of his 
Mary. She is engaged, and just to 
be married to one Morris, a rich man, 
as yellow as a guinea; and her request 
for flowers was a piece of madcap 
giddiness, 


To use the roses, by one lover brought, 
To turn the other’s brain. 


Going home in frenzy, his selfish rage 
is rebuked by his mother’s beautiful, 
uncomplaining grief, and he knocks 
off the white heat of his wrath in a 
strange bitter soliloquy. 

The Third Part shows mother and 
son, poorer and poorer, the inmates 
of a wretched room in a wretched 
court. The son’s heart is soured and 
cankered with grief. The very Sab- 
bath bells suggest unwholesome re- 
flections. 


In every street 
The brave streams of the proud and gaudy 
world 
Flow to the house of God. 


My mother 
sits, 
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With vanished shapes, and faces of the 
dead, 

And little pattering footsteps ; why should 
she, 

A broken heart wrapt up in faded silk, 

Mix with the prosperous ? 


Years pass. At last, once in the 
middle of the night, he overhears his 
oor mother holding communion with 
ner Saviour, and pleading for her 
wayward boy. 


My heart swelled like a man’s, who, after 


years 

Wasted in riot ‘neath a tropic sky, 

Returns, and wandering on a Sabbath-eve, 

Bursts into tears beside a twilight church, 

Filled with a psalm, which he knew long 
ago, 

When his heart too was pure. 


Then comes the conclusion of the 
Poem. The death-scene may rank 
with the first poetry of our tongue. 


Ikneltdownbythebed. ‘Come, Margery ; 

The sea is glittering in the sunny bay, 

The fisher’s nets are drying on the shore, 

And let us gather silver purple shells 

For necklaces. You have been in the 
woods ; 

Your lips are black with berries. O, the 
boats, 

The bonny, bonny boats! List, the fishers 
sing !” 

**O, Mother, Mother ! 

“They have left me here 

Upon this dark and dreadful, dreadful 
road ; 

I cannot hear a voice, or touch a hand ; 

O Father, take me home!” she sobbed and 
wept, 

As if she were a little wandered child. 

Her Father took her home, I stooped to 
catch 

Her feeble breath ; a change came o’er her 
look, 

A flutter in her throat, and all was peace. 

Then slowly I grew conscious that the 
dawn 

Filled the square window with his hateful 
face, 

Staring into the chamber of the dead,— 

And with affrighted eyes I gazed on him. 


We have fulfilled the first part of 
our task. We have given the outline 
of these ms, and endeavoured to 
make a fair selection in the way of 
extracts—though one can no more 
judge of a good poem by these shreds, 
than he can construct a plan of Nine- 
veh from a few painted tiles and 
winged bulls, Let us endeavour to 
draw them to a definite point. : 
34 
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Too much of the criticism of the 
present day is either based upon false 
principles, or reposes upon no princi- 
ples at all. Itisa capricious estimate 
of particular passages. It isa random 
stringing of sentences, more or less 
clever, but with no particular bearing 
upon the matter in hand. We were 
surprised the other day, for instance, 
to find the following singular criticism 
inanable paperin one of our ablest con- 
temporaries. The writer in question 
observes of Charlotte Bronté, “We 
have already had occasion to notice 
the absence of comparison or meta- 
phor in her poetry : the same is true 
of her prose. The lava is at white 
heat; there are no bright bubbles. 
Its vigorous intellect seeks no trap- 
pings of pearl or gold. It is content 
to abide in its white veil of marble.” 
Very pretty and very eloquent : but 
an instance is alleged—a description 
of winter and of summer. In these 
brief passages the following sentences 
occur: “The stripped hawthorn and 
hazel bushes were as still as the 
white worn stones in the middle of 
the path. The little brown birds 
which stirred occasionally in the 
hedge, looked like little single russet 
leavesthat had forgottentodrop.” * * 
“ A splendid midsummer shone over 
England. It was as if a band of 
Italian days had come from the South, 
like a flock of glorious passenger 
birds.” That is to say, the critic has 
some fine things to write upon the 
species of style which is destitute of 
comparison ; and he is so secure of 
his assertions passing without exami- 
nation, that hecites, in illustration of 
his position, sentences which actually 
shoot and coruscate with comparisons. 

But to return. The criticism of 
the present day, we repeat, generally 
fritters itself away in details. It 
abuses or admires particular passages. 
It criticises a fold in the drapery, a 
figure in the landscape. Careless 
criticism has made feeble and defect- 
ive writers. A poet, we think, ought 
to be estimated by broader and more 
philosophical principles. 

The greatest thinkers on the philo- 
sophy of poetry, in all ages and 
countries, have insisted upon two 
points—the Action and the Unity of 
the Action. As tothe Action; “This,” 
says Professor Matthew Arnold, “the 
Greeks understood far more clearly 
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than we do, With them, the poetical 
character of the action in itself, and 
and the conduct of it, was the first 
consideration ; with us, attention is 
fixed mainly on the value of the 
separate thoughts and images which 
occur in the treatment of an action. 
They regarded the whole ; we regard 
the parts. With them, the action 
predominated over the expression of 
it; with us, the expression predomi- 
nates over the action.” And as for 
Unity of Action, insisted upon by 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
English critics, it is but an expression 
for that good sense which belongs to 
all the nations of the world. Unity 
of Action is approved, because the 
human understanding is better satis- 
fied when it reposes upon a single 
object adequate to our view, and 
which we can take in easily, than 
when it is lost in the hurry of con- 
fusion. ‘‘ These and the like,” writes 
Voltaire, “ are a kind of eternal law, 
submitted to by all nations, because 
enacted by nature. But the machi- 
nery, the episodes, the style itself, 
and all that depends upon the instinct 
called ‘Taste—here are too many opi- 
nions and no rules.” 

Tested by these rules, “Horton” and 
“Squire Maurice,” at least, are lament- 
ably defective. They are psychologi- 
cal sketches—morbid, monotonous, 
a which there is nothing to 

xe done. Mr.Smith may say that he 
is writing neither Epic nor Tragedy ; 
that he cares not for these old rules. 
We can only reply that all experience 
proves that those poems only have in 
them the stuff for immortality which 
have conformed to these regulative 
principles of human nature. We 
would point him to the example of 
Mr. Arnold, who has gone so far as 
to act the part of Brutus by his own 
offspring—who has omitted his beauti- 
ful poem of Empedocles, because he 
considers it to belong to a class of 
situations which are poetically worth- 
less. 

But waiving these views—theviews 
not only of Aristotle, but of Schiller, 
and Goethe, who only justified his 
own Faust by considering it as 
exceptional—as exploded pieces of 
pedantry ; conceding to Mr. Smith 
that his want of definite impression 
is redeemed by his affluent imagina- 
tion, and limitless wealth of language ; 
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candour will compel us to indicate 
other deficiencies, and those in the 
more architectoric part of his works, 

There is the want of delicate 
morality in the very choice of such a 
character as Horton. To choose it, 
indeed, is in some sense to become 
not simply its apologist, but its ad- 
mirer; at least, without a mode of 
handling very different from that 
which Mr. Smith exhibits. When 
Shakespeare delineates his Horton ; 
when he describes the end of the 
fallen Falstaff, he indulges in no rant 
about the compatibility of “ goodness” 
with “passionate sins.” Nowhere 
outside the Sacred Volume, to our 
thinking, is there such a lesson to be 
learned as in Mrs. Quickly’s house 
in Eastcheap, though the interlocutors 
be “Pistol, Mrs. Quickly, Nym, 
Bardolph, and Boy.” “Now I, to 
comfort him, bid him ’a should not 
think of God; I hoped there was no 
need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet.” What a comment 
on the text, “the carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” Even the boy’s 
reminiscence—-“’a said ’a saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph’s nose; and ’a 
said it was a black soul burning:in 
hell-fire’—may have excited athought- 
less laugh from the groundlings of 
the Globe Theatre. But in it there is 
no laughing matter, no flippant pro- 
fanity. There is an awful intermix- 
ture of the habitual thoughts and 
companionship of the degraded cour- 
tier, with others of a different com- 
poe. The vulgar and brutal 

ardolph grows sublime in that fiery 
shadow. 

In Horton there is no skilful 
exhibition of the growth of character. 
Great artists do not make a character 
asa sculptor makes a statue ; carving 
out now a head, now a hand ; polish- 
ing the marble, finger-nail by finger- 
nail, They work in it, like nature in 
the growth of a flower, “from within 
outward,” not pausing upon a single 

tal, or fiddling with a single leaf, 

mut developing every part harmoni- 
ously and at once, with a species of 
multi-presence. Horton is introduced 
asa passionate and unhappy lover ; 
he falls at once, without any inter- 
mediate gradations to break the de- 
scent, from the marble steps of the 
altar to the reeking offal below ; he 
slides, without any softening lines of 
transition, from the category of love 
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to that of brutality. Contrast with 
this the creations of an artist, like 
Wordsworth. In the tale of Ruth— 
rightly classed as a poemof the imaz'- 
nation—the slighted child, wandering 
over dale and hill with her pipe of 
straw, selfish, wild, and wilful, is the 
stuff out of which the woman is made 
who is lured by an agreeable scamp. 
The handsome wandererfrom Georgia, 
with his dangerously delightful tales 
—the intermingling of baser passions 
with his purer hopes and nobler 
sentiments—the breathing-time, in 
which he dreams of a deliverance of 
his soul from darkness under the 
gentle light of Ruth—find their pro- 
per culmination in the abrupt and 
unprincipled desertion of the bride. 
“Fervet opus.” The scenery, beauti- 
ful as it is, serves only to illustrate 
the manners. The Indian girls in 
their mazy dances, the magnolia, 
high as a cloud, the cypress and her 
spire, the scarlet flowers that set the 
hills ablaze, the green savannahs, the 
endless lakes, the fair trees and 
gorgeous blossoms, are not a set of 
detached pictures, beautiful but inco- 
herent as the visions of an opium- 
eater. They are moral instruments ; 
they melt with voluptuous thoughts 
into an ill-regulated mind; they 
impart to it a kindred impulse, and 
“‘ justify the workings of his heart.” 
The madness and woe of the sequel 
are not the galvanic contortions of a 
stimulated fancy. They are the na- 
tural result of elements to which the 
Master of our moral constitution has 
attached those penalties. Or take the 
Solitaryin the Excursion. From the 
Presbyterian minister and the affec- 
tionate husband he does not at once 
degenerate into the licentious infidel. 
Love of the freedom of military life, 
and relinquishment of a sacred office, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
temptation, are the preparatives. If 
sorrow embrutes for a season a mind 
that was not destitute of good quali- 
ties, we see how he was compelled, 
by his wife’s death, to hold unwilling 
communion with the regions of eter- 
nity ; how he sank into apathy ; how 
the French revolution burst upon his 
languor like the music of a glorified 
humanity, and led him 

To break faith with those whom he had 

laid 
In earth’s dark chambers with a Christian’s 
hope— 
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And the despondency of the Soli- 
tary is a despondency corrected ; his 
licentiousness but a filthy and rugged 
walk on the way to the mountain-top. 

It is one of the most dangerous 
features of the moral psychology of 
the spasmodic school that it is always 
splitting the moral character, one 
and indivisible, into two selves. 
There is the outward “ I,” given to 
folly and “flip,” to reeking paneh 
and indifferent company, possibly to 
borrowing money never to be repaid, 
and other questionable practices. But 
there is the inward “I,” delighting 
in virtue, and able to draw fine pic- 
tures of it, which cost very little, as 
they were never intended to be more 
than pictures. Homely common- 
sense knows this to be a sorry fig- 
ment. This doctrine of the two 
selves is, we apprehend, a sort of re- 
flection of a current exegesis of the 
seventh chapter of Romans. But, in 
truth, there is but one moral self ; 
that other and better, whose voice 
such men as Horton seem to hear, is 
but the ghost of perished virtue walk- 
ing ds through the chambers 
of memory, or fancy maundering 
over the good that the will is too im- 
potent to attain. 

But it will be urged that the cha- 
racter of Horton is at least con- 
ceivable. Edgar Allan Poe, perhaps, 
sat for the portrait. He, too, pos- 
sessed rare gifts and endowments ; 
he, too, was a poet and a wit; he, 
too,a sot anda scamp. Our answer 
is that such a line of defence evinces 
a total unacquaintance with the end 
and nature of poetry. Natural or un- 
natural, the delineation of such a cha- 
racter is totally alien to the genius of 
poetic art. For the end of poetry is 
delight. Delight is consistent with 
sorrow. The death of Antigone or 
of Lear ; the desolation of Margaret ; 
the anguish of Ophelia, affect us 
with an exquisite pleasure that refines 
and purifies. The fairest flowers of 
poetry are those which cast a delicate 
shadow of sorrow on the hot, hard 
stone of human life. In modern 
times, especially, when our minds 
have been so much driven back upon 
themselves, the hue of pensiveness 
has become native to the face of 
poetry. But Horton, as a whole, can 
simply inspire disgust. 

he nature of poetry is a protest 


Alevander Smith. 


[Noy. 


against such a selection. The histo- 
rian, the orator, the philosopher, re- 
present things as they are. They 
take a species of daguerreotype, or 
litho-crome, addressed to the ear. 
But itis the poet’s prerogative to 
introduce, as it were, another nature 
and nobler features than those which 
exist. Other arts may be said to re- 
semble actors, who content themselves 
with the parts which they find set 
down by the Divine Author in the dra- 
ma of existence, with the thoughts, the 
yassions, the characters which they 
nave actually read. But poetic art 
not only transfigures the things which 
are into a new and unfamiliar beauty, 
but, in a certain sense, represents 
the things which are not as if they 
were, or as they possibly might be, 
or ought to be, under certain condi- 
tions. So that the poet seems to 
resemble not so much the player who 
narrates that which is written down 
for him, as the Creator who moulds a 
new world ; “ whence,” says Scaliger, 
“a name common to him with Provi- 
dence itself, that of maker, is given 
to the poet, not so much by consent 
of men as by the provision of na- 
ture.” If grammar be the poor 
auxiliary which has been summoned 
in to fight against the confusion of 
tongues; if nearly all our vaunted 
arts be but so many remedies against 
our wretchedness ; poetry is the sub- 
lime expression of our yearning after 
a fairer beauty and a more majestic 
order than we can find in the wrecks 
of the fall. Man is one great anti- 
thesis of glory and of degradation. 
His starry spirit burns in a lanthorn 
of perishable flesh. It alternatel 
shines upwards to its golden kindred, 
and downward to the dunghill. We 
stand as it were upon a little strip of 
strand, wet and weary, where our 
business is to pick up a few shell-fish 
to fill our bellies, and our amusement 
to scrawl lines upon the shore ; but we 
know that we stand there only for a 
season. We can see the ocean 
stretching far away in leagues of 
pope and violet, and the western 
eayens in a blaze of golden glory; 
and we have the assurance that we 
shall yet sail over that boundless 
tract. Man is a being of noble long- 
ings. The disinherited son of Adam 
gazes wistfully back upon the Para- 
dise which he has forfeited. The heir 
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of immortality, with faculties that 
share in the amplitude of his pros- 
pects, makes himself a grand and 
thoughtful play—a solemn and stately 
masque—a sweet, immortal mimicry 
of his hopes. History has nothing of 
sufficient greatness ; he swells its tiny 
figures into proportions of heroic ma- 
jesty. It has little of pure and per- 
fect justice ; he unfolds a history 
where all is sublimely right. Life 
satiates him with its monotony; he 
refreshes himself with a life full of 
beautiful variety, and sweet, unex- 
pected vicissitude. This is the genesis 
of poetry. To fail then in affording 
delight in a given poem, on the 
ground thatit is “true to nature,” is to 
confess, totidem verbis, that one fails 
in that which constitutes the very 
essence of poetry. 

We have spoken at such length of 
“Horton,” because wethink so well of 
Mr. Smith as to hope that he may be 
induced to abjure this vein at once. 
But the “‘ Boy’s Poem” isliable to none 
of these capital objections. It abounds, 
indeed, in isolated passages, passion- 
ate, descriptive, or reflective, almost 
cuunteiel in modern poetry. Itcan 
hiss with bitter, sententious brevity ; 
or wail, like an immortal spirit in 
pain; or sing, like a bird in the heart 
of a green tree. Quite a galaxy of 
“bright particular stars” could be 
put together from it. But, what is 
far more important as an index of 
_* it-has a unity and a purpose. 

ne conception of the wild and 
stormy boy, educated through disap- 
pointment and poverty by an unsel- 
fish and holy mother, is beautiful in 
itself. The episode of the roses and 
Mary is justified by the sequel. Not 
less beautiful is the way in which all 
the darker umbrage of his character 


SMITH, 


Joy, as he went laughing past, 


Crushing a bunch of grapes against his lips. 


This pantomime, 
At which, mayhap, an angel audience sits. 


Alexander, Smith. 
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is gradually abserbed into that pale 
moonlight radiance of sanctity and 
maternal love. And in such a region 
as this Mr. Smith should walk in the 
security of his maturer powers. His 
strength is not in meteoric corrusca- 
tions of passion; in miserable Edgar 
Poes ; fallen angels staining their 
radiant wings in lees of wine; in 
moral monstrosities that may astonish 
but can never delight or improve. 
He inherits an ampler realm. He 
has been made free of the agonies 
through which the soul struggles to 
virtue and to God. He can extract 
from the brute mass of ordinary cir- 
cumstances the more beautiful and 
touching aspects of poverty. He has 
a heart to feel and a hand to paint 
the imperishable affections, that are 
as beautiful in the festering alley as 
on the free mountains or by the eter- 
nal sea. He has laid his ear to the 
heart of a great city, and detected all 
its finer throbbings. More than this, 
if one might judge from indications 
in the latter portions of this volume, 
the poet seems to have reposed at last 
upon the human affections of Him, to 
know whom is to have the golden 
key that opens the secrets of our 
humanity ; of whom he has said so 
well :— 


Our life is noble—Thou hast breathed its 
breath ; 
Death sweet—for Thou hast died ! 


On this ground let him walk, and 
we are not afraid of the result. 

But before closing this notice we 
must referto the charges of plagiarism 
which have lately been advanced 
against Mr. Smith. We cannot enter 
upon this portion of our task satisfac- 
torily without reprinting the chief of 
these notable discoveries. 


OTHER WRITERS. 
KEATS. 


Burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine. 


POE. 


An angel throng * * 
Sits in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears. 
The play is the tragedy, Man. 
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Alexander Sinith; 


Chanticleer, that struts 
Among his dames, faint challenged, claps 
his wings, 
And crows defiance to the distant farms. 


This crumbling shoal of time. 


A shallow river breaks o'er shallow falls. 


———-daylight streaming through 

A rich cathedral window, dim with saints, 

Falls on the clasped hands of a stony 
knight 

In palpitating crimson. 


gleamed on by the flying moon. 


The torrent raging down the long ravine. 


Some soft and soul-subduing air. 


An ancient grange, half hid in harvest- 
home. 


Streaks of rain fall on the yellow woods. 


O’er steaming autumn meads, touch lochs 
that spread 

A hundred branching arms among the 
hills, 

With leagues of throbbing silver. 


And when the proud sun fired the dripping 
pines. 


And by it lay a little green grave, 
Still as a couching lamb. 


Beds 
Of restless silver shifted on the sea. 


OTHER WRITERS, 


MILTON. 
————Stoutly struts his dames before. 
COVENTRY PATMORE, 
A shrill defiance of all to arms, 


Shriek’d by the stable, ever received 
An angry answer from these farms, 


SHAKESPEARE. 
This bank and shoal of time. 
MARLOW. 
Shallow rivers to whose falls. 


KEATS. 


A casement . ; . : 
——+twilight saints, and dim emblazonings. 


Rose-bloom fell on her hands together 
prest. 


TENNYSON. 
—— gleamed to the flying moon by fits. 


The long brook falling down the dim 
ravine. 


COLLINS. 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
TENNYSON. 


The thousand waves of wheat 
That ripple round the lonely grange. 


——Yellow woods were waning, 
Heavily the low sky raining. 


—steaming floods 
And o’er the firths that branch and spread 
Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Which fires the proud top of those eastern 
pines. 


WORDSWORTH. 


As on a sunny bank a tender lamb 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound. 


Like beds of moonlight shifting on the 
brine. 
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Chequered my page with shadows of the 
grass. 


The firth was throbbing with glad flakes 
of light. 


—— Wreaths, which in its swift retreat, 
The arwy of the snow had left. 


Then slowly I grew conscious that the 
dawn 

Filled the square window with his hateful 
face, 

Staring into the chainber of the dead. 


Drew o’er the world a veil of dewy gray. 


Loose as the film that flutters on the grate. 


The deep 
Changed like a pigeon’s neck. 


— A gloomy fleece of rain, 

On it crept, 

Drinking the sunlight from a hundred 
glens ; 

Blackening hill by hill ; smiting the sea’s 

Bright face to deadly pallor ; till at last 

It drowned the world from verge to verge 
in gloom, 


—— purple thunder-cloud. 


His long black shadow, stretching o’er the 
sands, 
Long as earth’s sunset shades. 


My slumberous being closed its weary 
leaves 

In drowsy bliss, and slowly sank in dreams 

As sinks the water lily ‘neath the wave. 


And far above the region of the wind. 
Bring me love’s honied nightshade ; fill it 
high ; 
I know its madness. 


Here are no less than twenty-eight 
distinct thefts attributed to poor Mr. 


OTHER WRITERS. 
ALLINGHAM. 


Chequered with woven shadows as I lay 
Among the grass. 


The liquid thrills to one gold flake, 
WORDSWORTH, 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 


TENNYSON, 


Unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square. 


COLLINS. 


Thy fingers draw dewy 
The gradual, dusky veil. 


COLERIDGE. 
Only that film which flutter’d on the grate, 
TENNYSON. 


Bays, the peacock’s neck in hue. 


Sees a great black cloud 

Drag inward from the deeps a well of 
night, 

Blot out the slope of sea from verge to 
shore, 

And suck the blinding splendour from 
the sand, 

And quenching lake by lake, and tarn by 
tarn, 

Expunge the world. 


When all the glens were drown’d in azure 
gloom 
Of thunder-shower. 


Tall as a figure lengthened on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine. 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake ; 

So fo.d thyself, my dearest. 

That range above the region of the wind. 


The cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers. 


Smith. 


Very awful they look ; but 
let us inspect them more closely, 












































































































































































































































































































































We immediately strike four off the 
list. Similarities to such writers as 
Milton and Shakespeare can never be 
justly set down as plagiarisms. They 
are elegant allusions, and he who 

takes them for more isa very spiteful 

ora very incompetent critic. We 
can see no valid reason for supposing 
that Mr. Smith is indebted to Mr. 
Patmore’s amplification of Milton’s 
line upon Chauticleer. 

Between Keats’ “ grape of joy,” 
and Mr. Smith’s, the likeness is of 
the most superficial character. The 
former is speaking of the inexplicable 
connexion between melancholy and 
delight which isfound in finer spirits ; 
the latter, of the rampant and baccha- 
nal aspect of joy. Pos:ibly both poets 
had in their mindsa im reminiscence 
of theShakspearian imageof “mar the 
vine for one sweet grape.” The 
notion of man’s life being an attractive 
exhibition, at which angels look on, 
is, we suspect, considerably older 
than E igar Poe, or the City ‘Poems ; 
there is an old- fashioned preacher, 
one Paul of Tarsus, who ee said, 
“We are made a spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men ;” 
the marginal reference, no very re- 
condite source of learning, puts 
theatre for spectacle. A shallow 
river, breaking over shallow falls, is 
not so striking or unusual that it 
need be traced to Marlow’s “Sporting 
Lines.” There is, perhaps, a sort 
of generic likeness between all descrip- 
tions of the coloured light of painted 
windows ; we never met one that was 
not beautiful. But any twoso unlike 
as the warm and living Madeline, 
kneeling at her prayers under the 
casement, and “the stony knight” 
by the cathedral window, we are 
unable to recall. “The torrent raging 
down the long ravine” and “The 
long brook falling down the dim 
ravine,” remind one of the ingenious 
Fluellen in Henry V.: “ There is a 
river in Macedon ; and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth : ’tis 
so like as my fingers is to my fingers, 
and there is salmons in both.” The 

“soul-subduing air’ comes after the 
* soul- subduing voice” of Collins, in- 
different well ; for there is figures in 
all things.” The “ grange half hid 
in harvest-home?” has a joyous, au- 
tumnal look that redzems it from the 
imputation of being a servile copy of 
Tennyson’s summer picture. The 








Alexander Smith. 
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Atheneeumeritic places Mr. Allingham 
like the slice of ham in a sandwich, 
letween Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
That a boy, or man, musing over a 
book as he lay in a meadow on the 
summer-day, should have its pages 
chequered with shadows of the grass, 
is not so unusual a fact in natural 
history that Mr. Smith need have 
travelled from the Broomielaw to 
Ballyshannon for the purpose of bor- 
rowing the observation. Mr. Alling- 
ham’s friend has done him no service 
by inviting comparison between his 
exaggerated and unintelligible “liquid 
thrilling to one gold flake,” and that 
noble line which actually twinkles and 
scintillates with the ocean’s mighty 
Joy: 


The firth was throbbing with glad flakes 
of light. 


It is rather unfortunate that Mr. 
Smith should have selected the par- 
ticular epithet “square” to apply to 
the “window” in the closing lines of 
his Boy’s Poem; there is otherwise 
no likeness whatever to Mr. Tenny- 
son’s celebrated passage. The accuser, 
in his anxiety to depreciate Mr. 
Smith, has, by the way, afforded 
ground for a charge against the 
laureate. We are informed that 
“the deep, changing like a pigeon’s 
neck,” is filched from “ bays, the 
pers neck in hue,” in Tennyson’s 

Jaisy. Now any one but a short- 
sighted Cockney can see with half an 
eye that the pigeon’s and the pea- 
cock’s neck give an entirely different 
colouring ; to follow Fluellen’s rule 
of comparison, they are both birds, 
and both, like Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, begin with the same letter ; 
but there it ends. But it does so 
happen in this case, that Laureate 
Tennyson has borrowed from Laureate 
Southey. 


How beautiful, beneath the light blue sky, 

The billows heave! One glowing green 
expanse, 

Save where along the bending line of 
shore 

Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s 
neck 

Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 

Embathed in emerald glory. 

Madoc in Wales, xiii. 


We do not see why two poets should 
not look at a summer thunder-storm 
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over the hills and glens, and describe 
one “a purple thunder gloom,” the 
other “an azure gloom of thunder- 
shower,” without being suspected of 
copying from each other’s note-hooks, 

On the whole, we are of opinion 
that the twenty-eight charges collapse, 
upon examination, to seven or eight, 
and those of a kind which can be 
pardoned by any one who considers 
the nature of reminiscence. The critic 
in our contemporary, with his dis- 
coveriesin scattered volumes of poetry, 
reminds one of Cornelius Scriblerus 
and his notable discoveries of the ten 
logical predicaments, in the battle of 
the serjeant and the butcher in the 
bear-garden. When Cornelius called 
up the coachman to tell what he had 
seen, he answered thus. Two men 
fighting, one a fair serjeant in red 
breeches ; the other, a black butcher, 


WorDswWoRTH.* 


The child is father of the man. 


That figure like a ship, 
With snow-white sail. 


A godhead like the universal Pan. 


Her duty is to stand and wait. 


Or through the groves 
Gliding, like morning mist. 


But, above all, that mixture of carth’s 
mould, 


Whom light, &c. 


For this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human 
heart. 


If the wind do but stir, for his proper 
delight, 

Each leaf—that and this—its neighbour 
will kiss ; 

Each wave—one and t’other—speeds after 
its brother. 

They are happy, for that is their right. 


Alevander Smith. 


in blue ; they fought upon a stage, 
about four o’clock, and the serjeant 
wounded the butcher in the stomach. 
“Mark,” quoth Cornelius, “ how the 
fellowruns through the predicaments. 
Men, substantia ; two, quantitas ; 
fair and black, qualitas ; serjeant and 
butcher, relatio ; wounded the other, 
actio et passio; fighting, situs ; stage, 
ubi; two o'clock, quando; blue and 
red beeches, habitus.” So Mr. Smith 
sings. us his sweet story; but our 
Scriblerus will have it that he is 
“running through predi¢aments” of 
which he has never heard or dreamed. 

In order to see how little poets— 
the most renowned for originality— 
can stand this sort of minute and 
spiteful criticism, let us be allowed 
to handle Wordsworth in the same 
fashion. 


OTHER Wariters.— MILTON. 


The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 


Who is this 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing like a stately ship, 


Universal Pan, 
Knit with the graces, 


They also serve who only stand and wait, 


The cherubim descended on the ground 
Gliding meteorous as evening mist. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould— 


SHELLEY, 


Disguise it not, we have one human 
heart. 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another, &c., Kc. 
Love’s Philosophy. 


* Some of these obvious passages from Milton especially we take from an able article 


in the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly Review.” 
snow of, been noticed. 


Many others, however, have never, that we 
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Worpswonrts. 
Thy form was sleeping in the glassy sea. 
Whene’er I ‘looked thy image still was 


there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 


If there be prophets on whose spirits rest 
Past things, revealed like future. 

The discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe, 


L long before, &c , &c. 

Would chant, in lonely thought, 
The spousal verse, 

Of this great consummation. 


The pile 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters, intricately crossed, 
Like leafless underboughs in some thick 
wood, 


All withered by the depth of shade above. 


The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sunlike beauty. 


We live by hoy e 
And by desire: we see by the glad light, 
And breathe the sweet air of futurity. 


Here, throng’d with primroses, the steep 
rock’s breast 
Glittered at evening like a starry sky. 


The whole poem of Laodamia. 


Save the rugged road, we find 
No appanage of humankind, 
No hint of man ; if stone or rock 
Seem not his handiwork to mock, 
Mockery, or model, &c., &c. 


Should ye depart, 
Ye superstitions of the icart, 
How poor were human life. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


The silent shore 
Of memory— 


Let it be distinctly understood, 
that we are not so silly as to make 


Alevander Sinith. 


[N ov 
OTHER Wrirers.—SHELLEY. 


Within the surface of the fleeting river, 
The wrinkled image of the city lay ; 
Immovably, unquiet, and for ever, 
It trembles, but it never fades away. 


See Hobbes, Of Man, part i., c. 3. 


Existimamus nos thalamum mentis ct 
universi stravisse et ornasse-— Bacon, 
Dict. Operis, 


T went to bed [in a Highland hut]. The 
light the bright fire sent up among the 
varnished rafters and beams, which crossed 
each other in almost as intricate a manner 
as I have seen the underboughs of a large 
beech-tree, withered by the depth of shade 
above.—Miss Wordsworth’s Journal, 


Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty 
lingers. — Byron, 


We scarcely think of the present. The 
future is our main object. We are never 
living, but hoping to live.-—Pascal. 


S. Basil (we cannot recover the passage 
just at present.) 


Abraham Tucker’s “ Vision.” Compare 
especially—‘‘ She is not a woman here ; 
you must consider her as an intimate 
friend, not a wife. Let us have no 
kissings nor embracings, no raptures nor 
transports. Remember that your love 
must be pure, sedate, angelical.” 


The pointed and shattered summits of 
the rocks made a rude mimicry of hu- 
man concerns.—Coleridge—Wanderings 
of Cain. 


One who has so completely vanquish’d 
all the mean superstitions of the heart. 
Burke. 


In osculo infantis unusquisque, nostrdm 
ipsas adhuc recentes Dei manus debet 
cogitare.—Council of Carthage. 


Hobxy ppevar Bdoe. 
Aischyl. Choeph. 445. 


any charge of plagiarism against the 
immortal memory of William Words- 
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worth. We are but illustrating, by 
an example, the unfairness of sub- 
jecting Mr. Smith to an ordeal from 
which no poet could well escape 
scatheless. . So far as the charge has 
any substantive basis at all—so far 
as echoes of Wordsworth or Tenny- 
son mingle with a strain that has 
abundant sweetness of its own—we 
hope that the author of City Poems 
may be induced by it to revise his 
works with scrupulous care. Let him 
learn that true greatness does not 
consist in bulk or volume, or mere 
profusion of imagery, but in a strong 
and chastened frugality. He can 
afford to throw away some pretty 
thoughts. As in the course of our 
lives, we are entangled every mo- 
ment by myriad threads of circum- 
stances, of which few produce plea- 
sure, and fewer still admiration ; so 
an infinity of thoughts and images 
insinuate themselves into the mind 
of every true poet, all of which are 
not entitled to admission. There is 
much truth in a saying of one of the 
first of critics in reference to one who 
was among the first of poets, “‘ Virgil 
made himself greater by renouncing 
much. He who would follow h’s 
example will prefer to sacrifice some- 
thing which might possibly please, 
rather than to leave anything which 
will probably offend.” 
Weshouldliketohavesaid more, but 
ourspace warnsus to conclude. Onthe 
whole, then, we conceive that in Mr. 
Smith we have the elements of a poet 
of a high order. He possesses some- 
thing more than that faculty for rich 
and vivid description which is merely 
a department of rhetoric, but which 
the shallow criticism of the day identi- 
fies with poetry in the highest sense. 
He combines this with the power of 
hitting off generalizations at the point 
where philosophy is tinged with the 
many-coloured light of poesy. He 
has strength and music. His “ Boy’s 
Poem” gives evidence of sustained 


Alexander Smith. 
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wer and moral unity. Above all, 
it should, in common justice, be re- 
membered that he is no mere pla- 
giarist. The question is not, whether 
eight or ten lines can be pointed out 
by a morose diligence, which might 
have been distinguished by inverted 
commas. The greatest poets would 
not stand this pedantic scrutiny. We 
do not mean to compare Alexander 
Smith to Horace or Virgil, to Milton 
or Shakespeare; but the labour and 
diligence which have traced so many 
threads of these immortal masters to 
other woofs, have not diminished the 
delight and the admiration with 
which we inspect the unfading tissue 
that they have woven. The late Pro- 
fessor Archer Butler remarked to a 
friend who spoke of Saumel Rogers, 
that there was scarcely a couplet in 
the Pleasures of Memory in which 
traces of other writers might not be 
discovered by those who could “ with- 
out an hound fine footing trace ;” but 
Rogers supplied the vivifying prin- 
ciple which made them hisown, The 
suggestions which occur to Mr. Smith 
are not those of common-place contigu- 
ity (to use the language of Brown) ; 
they are the rarer and finer work of 
analogy. Images which have beenim- 
ported by the memory may occa- 
sionally be mistaken for the native 
produce of the soil; but there are 
enough of indigenous flowers and 
fruits to justify that soil from the 
imputation of sterility. We hope 
that we have heard the last of these 
painful accusations, and that our able 
contemporary will exhibit no more of 
the singular ill-nature which has so 
~——, led to the impression that 
his pen has been wielded at the dicta- 


tion of some petty personal jealousy. 
No true poct, at all events, can ever 


be written down. He was a greater 
critic than Mr. Smith’s accuser who 
was told that he could “no more 
crush the Excursion than he could 
crush Skiddaw.” 











































































































































































THE snow lay deep upon the groand 
the next morning, and for several 
days afterwards there was no altera- 
tion in the white glare that spread its 
dazzling brightness over the whole 
face of the country. Sunday came ; 
and during the three days that had 
elapsed since you first saw Mary 
M‘Cormack and her sick child, if no 
change had taken place in the exter- 
nal world, more than one change had 
taken place within that house. First, 
the delicate little girl had gained 
strength from hour to hour, and was 
now sitting up by the fire, poor and 
scanty as it was, with a warm shawl 
across her chest, and a book in her 
hand; while the cheerful smile of 
her mother, who sat silent by, seemed 
to be cast back in simple harmony 
from the daughter’s lips upon her 
heart. Myles M‘Cormack had gained 
strength from hour to hour too. He 
had been at early prayers that morn- 
ing, and had now returned, and was 
fondly chatting to his wife and little 
Kate. It was on the tip of Mary’s 
tongue to ask him if hs met Pat 
Rooney or Mick M‘Quade at chapel ; 
but she thought it better not, and 
just caught herself in time. She was 
well satisfied with her husband’s 
course since the conversation she 
had held with him three days before. 
This was, she knew, an important 
day for him, and he began it well. 
He still adhered to his resolution of 
going to meet Pat Rooney and 

‘Quade that night ; but Mary did 
not now doubt him. She felt con- 
vinced not only of the straightfor- 
ward course her husband had de- 
termined to pursue in that “ black 
business,” as she still called it, but 
she also felt satisfied that having 
sought strength from the Lord, he 
would not be bent from that course 
either by all the hope they could set 
before him of averting his impending 
fate, or all the dread they could pic- 
ture to his mind of poverty or star- 
vation. She knew Myles too well to 
fear that he could be intimidated to 
joinin their plans, It was, therefore, 
with an affectionate smile of confi- 
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dence upon her lip, and a secret prayer 
rising from her heart, that she hand- 
ed Myles his hat, saying— 

“ Myles, I will not imply a doubt 
as to your steadiness of purpose by 
repeating my advice to you upon this 
business. Ihave never had reason 
to doubt your word, let alone your 
oath. God speed you, and send 
you safe back to me, Myles, as- 
thore !” 

He bent down his tall figure, and, 
throwing his fond arms round his 
pretty wife’s neck, he exclaimed— 

“Mary! as I prove faithful to my 
promise, and to you in this business, 
may I rise or fall in this world and 
the next!” And he left the house. 

Mary bolted the door after him, 
murmuring a prayer for his safety 
and strength ; and then she returned 
and sat by her silent child, until it 
was time to give her “a bit of sup- 
per,” and help her to bed. She then 
resumed her chair by the fire, and 
even from that moment sat with a 
listening ear. But she had a long 
wait for a sound, for the night was 
calm and frosty. 

The snow still lay deep upon the 
ground ; the frost had been hard for 
several nights ; and as Myles turned 
in over the garden hedge, and crossed 
the fields at the rere of the house, 
there was acrisp, sharp noise from 
his feet. The moon had not yet risen ; 
but there was a pale, white light upon 
the horizon where she would soon 
rise, and the stars glittered brightly 
in the heavens, nearly double the 
height above him that they would 
have done had the night been soft. 

Myles plodded on to the place of 
rendezvous, an old unoccupied mill 
situated in a lonesome, wild glen, about 
a mile and a half distant among the 
hills. Although he was not “behind 
his time,” yet he was not the first 
there; for, as he approached, he heard 
voices whispering, mingled with the 
choked purling of water, escaping 
from beneath a sheet of ice at the 
head of a small pool above the mill. 
Rooney met him at the doorway. 

* All right, Mick,” said he, turning 
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his head round to his companion, who 
was behind him, “I told you Myles 
was game to the back-bone; now 
we'll see if we don’t hunt that tyrant, 
instead of his hunting us. Come in, 
Myles, come in; you see we have a 
fire,” said he, laughing ; and he point- 
ed to a few sods of well-kindled turf, 
which must have been lit for some 
time, for it was clear and bright. 
Three large stones had been rolled 
towards it, surrounding it in a corner. 
Michael M‘Quade and Rooney led the 
way, and sitting down themselves, 
pried to the unoccupied stone for 
og to do the same. 

he object of this meeting was in 
the first instance to swear in M‘Cor- 
mack as a Ribbonman, and to give 
him the pass-words and signs; and 
then being as they considered sa/e, 
to get him, as he was a good penman, 
to write a threatening letter to Bob 
Mahon, promising him all sorts of 
sudden death and ready-made coffins 
if the ejectments on the estate were 
persevered in. 

For the first purpose it was neces- 
sary to have a person of M‘Quade’s 
rank present to administer the oath. 
What that rank was, I am not quite 
up enough to say; I believe it was 
“ Parish-master”—I was going to say, 
“ County Inspector.” However, there 
was no doubt that he had attained a 
very high position amongst the fra- 
ternity ; and whatever the rank was, 
it was essential that he, or one of equal 
status, should be present at the swear- 
ing in of a new member, to render 
the thing legal. Hence it was that 
M‘Quade had travelled twelve miles 
through the snow, for the above 
purpose, to this meeting ; but it was 

is duty to do so, or ten times as far, 
if called upon by a brother—knowing 
him to be such. 

M‘Quade, pointing, as Ihave said, to 
the unoccupied stone,requested M‘Cor- 
mack to sitdown. He hesitated. The 
big moon now shone full in through 
the dilapidated walls of the old house, 
but a projecting angle threw its shade 
across M‘Cormack’sfaceandshoulders, 
hiding from his companions the firm 
expression which was then gathering 
upon his lips. The white light, how- 
ever, fell strongly upon M‘Quade, 
who was sitting down; and as 
M‘Cormack turned to speak, he 
distinctly saw the round silver- 
mounted end of what he could not 
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mistake to be a pistol, glitter heneath 
the bosom of his waistcoat. Did 
this create doubt or hesitation in his 
heart as to the course he came there 
resolved to pursue? Notin the least; 
if it had any effect beyond surprise, 
it was to hurry the statement he 
was determined to make; although 
M‘Quade’s commencement of the 
business in hand delayed it for a 
proper opening. 

Come, boys,” said M‘Quade, pull- 
ing a bottle from one pocket and a 
glass from the other, “we always 
begin the making of a brother with 
a dhrop of the water of life; ’tis 
only in set cases, where time presses, 
that a brother can be made without 
three being present besides himself, 
And, Myles M‘Cormack, let me tell 
you that it is a very great compli- 
ment tothe man that is made specially, 
and for a particlar purpose, as you are 
about to be ; it spakes well for him— 
doesn’t it, Pat? Here, Myles, the 
first thing you have to do is to drink 
‘damnation to all tyrants,’ in a 
bumper. You are at liberty to think 
of any tyrant you like while you're 
tossing it off; but we never mention 
names.” And, filling the glass, he 
handed it to him. M*‘Cormack, 
standing back at arm’slength, held the 
palm of his open hand between him- 
self and glass, saying, “I drink none, 
M‘Quade; and Pat Rooney might 
have told you so, for he knows I 
took the pledge. See, here is my 
medal, that Father Mathew himself 
hung round my neck—I’ll drink none, 
boys !” 

“ Hallo, Pat,” said M‘Quade, turn- 
ing to Rooney, “‘ what’s this for? I 
thought you told me he was all 
right ?” 

“So I thought myself, for he took 
a bottle of liquor from me a Thursday 
last, and as good as swore he’d drink 
every drop of it afore he came here 
to-night. Didn’t you, Myles ?” 

“Tm sorry tosay Idid, Pat. Ihad 
nearly resolved, through poverty and 
srief, to perjure my soul that day ; but, 

lessed be God! there was one that 
showed me my sin before it was com- 
mitted; I’ll drink none.” 

“ And what on earth brought you 
here to-night?” demanded M‘Quade, 
in a domineering tone. “Pat Rooney 
told you there was no use in your 
coming here, unless you got over that 
humbug about the pledge, What 
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brought you here, I say, you coward? 
You know we can do nothing further 
until you drink.” 

“T know that; at least, so Pat told 
me. But I tell you plainly I’ll not 
touch a drop of it. And as to my 
being a coward, Michael M‘Quade, it 
is because I am not a coward I came 
here to-night, and that you may see 
before I leave this.” 

M‘Quade turned his left shoulder 
towards M‘Cormack, at the same 
time drawing back his right hand with 
the glass unobserved, and as M‘Cor- 
mack opened his mouth to continue 
speaking, the other threw the contents 
of the full glass of whiskey right into 
his face. “You shall, and drink 
twenty drops, or I’m no ‘parish 
master,” said he, while M‘Co1mack 
overcome by the unexpectedness of 
the action, and the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the liquor had 
actually gone down his mouth, set to 
coughing, at the same time very 
calmly wiping his face and breast 
with his handkerchief. 

“Come, Myles,” said M‘Quade, 
before M‘Cormack could reply, 
‘come, Myles, I’m glad to see you 
know how to take it, and that I 
meant no offence. This is the way 
we have for saving a man’s conscience 
who has had the misfortune to take 
that humbug the pledge; you have 
taken some ehicbey now without 
breaking it, and you are all right. 
Now we'll be able to make a man of 
you, and we only want a few such 
men to make Ireland what she ought 
to be, and what poor Dan, Heaven 
rest his soul, would, had he lived, 
have made her—‘great, glorious, and 
free.’ Eh, Myles, my boy, isn’t that 
the fact? No turning honest people 
out of their holdings because the 
Lord chose to smite the cattle and 
the crops. Did you bring the Prayer 
book with you, Myles? We're all 
right now; here, you can have no 
objection to drink now.” And he 
filled up another glass of liquor, and 
held it towards him. 

“Never !” said M‘Cormack, dashing 
the glass from M‘Quade’s hand, in 
pieces on the ground. “ And now let 
me tell you why I came here to-night, 
boys, that there may be no misunder- 
standing about it. I came here, 
then, to tell you plainly, Michael 
M‘Quade and Pat Rooney, that I will 
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not be made a Ribbonman of; and, 
further, that by word or deed I will 
never injure Bob Mahon, or any 
other agent over the estate. I might 
have staid away altogether, boys, if I 
wished ; but I promised Pat Rooney 
I would come; and if I had not done 
so, then, indeed, you might have 
called me ‘coward,’ afraid to say that 
I had changed my mind. You might 
also have considered that I would 
have informed against you upon this 
matter; and it is upon this point I 
wish to set myself right with you ; I 
am ready, therefore, to promise, or to 
swear, if you think it necessary, never 
to divulge a word of what has already 
passed.” 

“T'll tell you what it is, M‘Cor- 
mack,” said M‘Quade in a surly 
voice, “I did not come here twelve 
miles to-night to be humbugged by 
you, or the advice of that sickly voteen 
of a wife of yours. I see how it is very 
well. Pat told me she was the only 
one he was afraid of coming between 
you and us; and as to your promising, 
or swearing never to tell a word of 
what passed, I'll take good care we'll 
leave you no choice; for swear you 
must and that a terrible oath too.” 
And he pulled out the pistol, and laid 
it ostentatiously upon the ground at 
his side. 

It was a double-barrelled pistol, 
beautifully mounted in silver, one of 
a brace which had been taken from 
the house of the Rev. E M——— 
just twelve months before, by the 
said M‘Quade, and others, his co- 
burglars. The fellow of it fell to the 
right of some other “ parish master,” 
and M‘Quade’s now lay silent and 
shining by his side. He hoped the 
sight of it alone would be sufficient 
to change M‘Cormack’s mind, and 
“bring him to the scratch ;” but he 
mistook his man. 

M‘Cormack could not doubt but 
that the pistol was loaded, and in 
good order. Did his heart then beat 
as he gazed upon it? Yes; but not 
with fear or doubt; never was he 
more self-possessed ; more determined. 

“ T hear a step,” said he, looking 
to the opposite old broken-down win- 
dow place. M‘Quade’s eye followed 
the direction ; at the same time his 
hand dropped instinctively towards 
the pistol, but he was late! Like 
lightning from the clouds, M‘Cormack 
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had taken advantage of the moment, 
and springing upon it, stood at bay 
before them. 

“ Now, M‘Quade, listen to me,” he 
calmly said; “ you have no child to 
deal with, and that you know right 
well. I doubt that even with this 
loaded pistol pointed at my breast, 
you oma have bullied me ; and it is 
not my intention to bully you; but 
it is perhaps as well in my hands as 
in yours. It does not suit my wishes 
or disposition to becomea Ribbonman, 
and I will not do so; neither will I 
break the solemn pledge I tookagainst 
liquor. Just now, as you laid this 
pistol beside you, you as much as im- 

lied you would make me swear, with 
its muzzle to my breast, that I would 
never betray you. That oath I came 
here voluntarily to give you, in order 
that your minds and my own might 
be at ease upon the subject. I have 
my doubts, that I would not sooner 
have entered into a death struggle 
with you than have suffered you to 
extract through fear that which I was 
and still am willing to give you freely. 
Here, then, I solemnly swear by the 
Blessed Virgin, that 1 will never dis- 
close, or discover, directly or indirect- 
ly,'to any mortal living, anything that 
has already passed between Pat 
Rooney pe | myself with respect to 
the agent, nor anything that has 
d between us three here to-night. 
owe you this oath, boys, because I 
misled Pat; otherwise he might not 
have told me all he did. But I cau- 
tion and warn you both thatthis oath 
is not intended to apply to anything 
which either of you may propose or 
mention to me for the time to come 
upon the subject. Stand back, now, 
and let me pass out.” 

“ ‘You may trust your life, Mick, 
to Myles’ word, let alone his oath,” 
said Pat Rooney. “ He’s as good a 
man as ever lived ; but ’tis his wife 
that has ruined him.” 

“ You're a liar, Pat Rooney; and 
I advise you take care what you say. 
*Tis my wife who has saved me from 
ruin and from hell.” 

“Well, Myles,” said M‘Quade, 
“ although I’m not a married man, I 
like you the better for loving your 
wife, and backing her up. You may 
be a good man after all—you are a 
smart one any way—and would an- 
swer us well only for the same wife 
and child. But, sure, who can blame 
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ou? I’m quite certain you'll never 
udge a word of what has already 
; and we must be dark to you 

in future. But the pistol, Myles, the 
pistol—you don’t mean to hold it?” 

M‘Quade was a deep, knowing fel- 
low, quite fit for his situation under 
any circumstances; and it will be 
pone the foregoing tone which 

e had adopted towards M‘Cormack, 
that he had read his character at a 
glance, and shaped hiscue accordingly 

“ No, M‘Quade,” replied M‘Cor- 
mack, “ T’ll have nothing to say to it. 
I know now to whom it belongs ; but 
I look upon it as part of my oath to 
say nothing about it.” 

“ But you'll give it to me, Myles, 
and we'll all go home good friends.” 

“ Well—yes—but ’tis loaded, both 
barrels ; I'll just blaze them off and 
then return it to you; unarmed [ 
don’t think I’d care much for the 
two of you,” and he looked at the 
same time from the one to the 
other—they were both small men— 
and then, drawing himself up to his 
full height, he cocked both barrels. 

Don’t, don’t, Myles, for the love 
of heaven,” exclaimed M‘Quade, 
‘* you'd only bring them peelers a-top 
of us; they are always on the watch, 
padrouling,—bad luck to them !” 

“Pledge yourself, then,” said 
M‘Cormack; “I’m sure I can trust 
your word.” 

“ Give us your hand, Myles ;” and 
heheldout his: M‘Cormack grasped it. 

“ By them five crosses, and the 
grip of a Ribbonman, I’ll never hurt 
a hair of your head, Myles, or one be- 
longing to you.” 

*Twas enough ; M‘Cormack handed 
M‘Quade the pistol, and the three 
friends proceeded through the fields 
to the next cross roads. Here 
M‘Quade again held his hand out to 
M‘Cormack, saying, “ Myles, I beg 
your pardon for calling you a coward ; 

ou’re the bravest man I ever met. 
T wish with all my heart we had a 
few like you belonging tous.” They 
then parted. 

We need not follow Rooney or 
M‘Quade ‘to their respective homes, 
if, indeed, it was thither they went. 
They were neither of them in the tem- 
per or disposition of Myles when they 
separated ; and the probability is, that 
they went in search of some acquaint- 
ance of less stern rectitude, as a substi- 
tute for him, to carry out — 

a 
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Poor Mary spent the time of her 
husband’s absence in genuine and 
sincere prayer—upon her knees —that 
he might have strength given him to 
resist their temptations. She knew, 
too, his love for her, and for that 
poor delicate creature upon the bed ; 
and if at times she feared that this 
love, with the prospect of ejectment, 

, and starvation before them, 
might induce him to join in some 
plan of revenge upon the author, or 
even of frightening him, with a hope 
of averting all these ; at others, in 
the knowledge and confidence of this 
same love, she felt that Myles had 
not only seen the matter in its true 
light, but had pledged his word to 
her ; and although, in a mad moment, 
she once saw him about to break that 
word, still more solemnly pledged, 
she feared not now. 

With these thoughts, mingled with 
prayers for his strength and safety, 
she heard his step at the door. She 
epened it with an anxious though 
a welcoming smile, saying, “ Oh, 
Myles darlin’! I’m so glad you're 
come back, and all right I know 
by your face !” 

* Aye, all right, Moira, my love, 


so far as the business I went upon is 
concerned, Thanks to you, my wife, 
for keeping me in the right and 


straight path, when I was about to 
wander, like a fool or a madman, 
amongst the crooked and thorny 
briars of a dark forest. And we 
friends, Moll—sworn friends, 

may say.” 

“ Oh, yles, what do you tell me? 
Surely you——” 

a Did nothing, Mary, that I am 
ashamed of, or t that you need be sorry 
for. No, Mary ; ; had you been be- 
side me, you would not have stopped 
or checked me in anything I said or 
did to-night. But I’m glad I went; 
I knew it was the best and safest 
plan.” 

Mary’s face brightened with sincere 
delight ; and, as she led her husband 
to the fire, and placed a hot bowl of 
good tea and some bread before him, 
she rubbed her hands together with a 
cheerful laugh, and said, ‘‘ Come, 
Myles, the night is cold, and you have 
had a smart breeze in your face over 
the hills, though the early part of the 
night was calm. Take this, Myles, 


it will warm you,” 
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M‘Cormack looked at his wife with 
unaffected surprise. ‘‘ Why, Moira, 
this is tea! downright tea, wherever 
you got it. And white bread, too! 
Why, Mary darlin’, where did you 
get this good fare? Have you coaxed 

rs. M‘Loughlin at the cross? I 
thought she refused you credit for a 
candle the other evening.” 

* And would again, if I asked her, 
Myles. No, it was Master Harry’s 
own self brought it to me, while you 
were looking for a job at the draining 
yesterday.” 

M‘Cormack stopped suddenly in 
the apparent enjoyment of what was 
evidently a great treat to him, cold 
and hungry as he was, and, pushing 
the bowl from him, he said sharply, 
“ Mary, I won’t drink it; and I 
wonder you have not more pride than 
to take it from that brat, Bob Mahon’s 
son !—and, you may depend upon 
it, without his father’s knowl 
T’is not like you, Mary.” 

“It was the mistress herself sent 
it,Myles. I madesure of that before 
I took a pin’s point from the child ; 
and I’m certain that Mrs. Mahon is 
not so tied up but what she can give 
a bottle of milk to our sick child, or 
a grain of tea to her poor mother, 
without anything wrong in it. Don’t 
fear upon that point, Myles.” 

Well but, Mary, there is another 
point full as strong as that, if not 
stronger.” 

** What’s that, Myles ?” 

“ Do you think I can swallow any- 
thing that comes from Bob Mahon’s? 
It chokes me, Mary.” 

“ Whist, whist, Myles; don’t talk 
that way. You owe Bob Mahon no 
grudge or ill-will; he’s only doing 
his master’s bidding; and them’s 
bad thoughts to have in your heart. 
There, Myles, drink your tea; Bob 
Mahon may not be a bad man.” 

“ Bad or good, I do owe him a 
grudge. Is it the man that’s going 
to put you and your dying child out 
upon the road in the face of the 
white winter? I do; and may be I'll 
pay him yet.” 

* Whist, I tell you again, Myles. 
I won’t allow you to talk that way. 
You promised to leave your case in 
the hands of the Lord; and sure 
that’s not the way to doit. Myles, 
take my advice, and it’s all prompted 
by love for your soul and body, If 
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you owe Bob Mahon any ill-will 
about this business, pay him with 
kindness or a good turn, if ever it 
comes in your way to do so; but at 
all events don’t r such hard 
thoughts. Here, don’t let your tea 
cool ; that’s a good man, Myles.” 

M‘Cormack looked at his wife si- 
lently for a few moments, and then 
said, “I may thank you, Mary, for 
any good that’s in me, since this 
smash came across us. May the 
Lord reward you. But you never 
told me of this present,” he added, 
drawing the bowl again towards him, 
and taking another pull at it. 

“No, Myles; I was determined 
I'd have a warm welcome and a little 
reward for you when you came home 
to-night. ut come, let us hear 
about your meeting with Pat Rooney, 
and whoever he had with him.” 

** Not one word until you pour out 
some tea for yourself, Moira, my 
love. I’m so bothered I was forget- 
ting my manners entirely.” 

“ You're not bothered now, Myles ; 
you're all straight,” the wife replied, 
pouring out for herself a cup of tea, 
and moving elose up to her husband 
to listen. 

M‘Cormack then deseribed to her 
ey thing that had taken place 
in the old mill with Rooney and 
M‘Quade, while at every pause he 
made to get through his bowl of 
tea, she kept saying, “‘ Thank God, 
Myles,” “Right, Myles,” ‘*Good 
man, Myles,” until the story ended. 

“ And now, Mary,” he went on, 
“ Tm afraid this is the last comfort- 
able meal we'll ever have within 
these walls. The order’s out, and 
down they come, and out we go upon 
the cold world before six days, count- 
ing Sunday.” 

* Well, God’s will be done, Myles. 
But six days is a long time; and 
there lives not a man, priest or par- 
son, who ean see to the end of it. 
The Lord can do a great deal in less 
time than that. It took him but six 
days, Myles, to make the world, I 
dreamt last night, Myles, that we 
were to live here after all.” 

“ To be sure you did, Mary, and so 
did I, every night this two months; 
but what says that? Out we go, 
Mary, on Friday next. This is Sun- 
~ Out, out, out, we go; off, off, 
with the roof; down, down, down 
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with the walls. Oh! what a white 
lime-dust you'll see rise up from 
under the crowbars and pickaxes 
of them heartless levellers of Bob 
Mahon !” 

* Well, Myles, sure it isn’t their 
fault any way; they can’t help it.” 

“No, I don’t blame them. But, 
Mary, I was at the building of these 
walls myself, and worked harder, if 
not as well as any of the masons at 
it. And for the roofing, *twas I fit- 
ted every couple of it. And many’s 
the sound coat of thatch these 
hands put over your head upon it 
these ten years past, Mary. And, 
look you, if it be not all torn off, and 
the walls levelled:to the ground be- 
fore this day week, it will not be 
from any feeling of justice or pity to 
us, but because it is too good a 
house, and too well got up, for them 
to afford to lose it ;—hammered stone, 
and good lime and sand mortar, every 
perch of it. Ah, Mary, it will let 
the land well for them, and they have 
it for nothing—for nothing, Mary ; 
don’t you know that ?” 

“ Yes, I know they have, Myles ; 
and sure ’twill be a satisfaction not 
to see it levelled, at all events.” 

“T don’t know that it will, Mary. 
I think I’drather see it without one 
stone upon another, than see any body 
else living in it. Mary, when I was 
building this house, there wasn’t an 
inch of it riz from the foundation, 
that my heart didn’t rise a foot think- 
ing of you, and the day I'd bring you 
home to live in it.” 

“Tm sure of that, Myles. But let 
us pray to the Lord to strengthen us 
to meet whatever he means to put 
= us, as we ought ; and may be, 
after all, he won’t lean too hard, on 
account of the colleen.” 

By this time the tea and bread had 
all vanished, and a mutual sort of re- 
verie crept over this doomed pair, 
until at length a fit of coughing from 
Kate in the next room roused the 
mother, and soon after the father ; 
and ere | they retired for the 
night, and the house was sunk in 
still repose. 

The day but one after the above 
occurrences, after a scanty breakfast, 
Myles left the house, telling Mary 
he was going to ure to see 
the agent, and to make a last effort 
upon his humanity not to = them 

5* 
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out with their dying child, like black 
spots upon the white winter that had 
just fallen upon the world. 

“ Go, Myles,” she said, “ and God 
speed you, and put it into his Honour’s 
heart to leave the roof over us.” 

It was not likely that his Honour 
would be out tramping through the 
snow, and Myles consoled himself 
with the certainty of at least seeing 
him and pleading his cause before 
him. He not studied a word of 
what he would say, and yet he had 
an idea that no power could resist the 
truths which he felt boiling in his 
heart. 

He stood for a length of time at 
the corner of the oe in front of 
the window. He knew the master’s 
office had a full view of him; but 
he stood till his feet were frozen in 
his shoes, and there was none to 
ask what brought him there. He 
changed his position, and passed close 
to the window; his tall head and 
shoulders must, he thought, have 
attracted the master’s eye, if he was 
in the office. Again he stood for 
many minutes, and there was no sign 
of any person so much as looking at 
him. ith all the intense dread an 
Trishman has of being “cut,” he 
would have been glad had a dog 
rushed out barking at him; but he 
could not hear as much as a growl 
about the place. 

“* Be the powers! this won’t do,” 
said Myles ; “he’s in the house, and 
Till see him afore I quit.” And he 
marched round to the side door com- 
municating with the office, and de- 
liberately thumped with his shut fist 
against it. A bell rang, and he pre- 
sently heard Bob Mahon say to 
the servant, “ See what that fellow 
wants, and tell him I can see no 
one—it’s M‘Cormack from Tully- 
brin ; send him about his business.” 

The servant came out by another 
way, and delivered his message. 

“Tell the master I can’t leave this 
*till I see his Honour; and, what’s 
more, I won’t,” replied M‘Cormack. 
He had not had half breakfast, and 
the hunger as well as the cold was 

inning to prey upon his temper ; 
he was getting savage. 

The servant repeated the message, 
with some additions of his own ; told 
him to be off out of that; it was no 
use ing up and down there in 
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the snow ; and he ended by advising 
him not to be losing his time. 

“Losing my time!” said M‘Cor- 
mack with a sardonic laugh, “I’m 
losing more than my time; I’m losin, 
my senses. Goin and tell the master 
can’t leave this till I see him ; I only 
want a dozen words with his Honour.” 

The servant turned away, saying, 
*T know he won’t speak to you; so 
you may as well be off at once.” He 
then went into the house, and shut 
the door, leaving M‘Cormack in the 
show—not cold now, but burning. 

The well-fed flunkey went no far- 
ther than the pantry, where there 
was about a hundred pounds worth 
of plate, spread out upon a table, and, 
resuming his chamois and red powder, 
gave a large embossed tea-pot a few 
finishing rubs, and then issued forth 
again to see if “the fellow was gone 
away out of that.” 

No, there he stood with a deter- 
mination in his fixed eye, that 
indicated no intention of a move. 

“*T tell you whatit is, Finn M‘Coul,” 
said the servant, “ if you don’t leave 
that, the master bid me loose the do 
and set him at you. Then I'll go bai 
you'll soon find the use of your legs ; 
if you were twice as big, Cresar will 
make you run.” 

‘You're a lying rascal,” exclaimed 
M‘Cormack, “I don’t believe his 
Honour said any such thing; and I 
won't leave this until I tell him what 
you said of him ; and, what’s more, 
there isn’t a dog in your kennel I 
wouldn’t make paper of this minute 
if he came near me.” 

Mr. Mahon had his ear cocked at 
the office window, and heard every 
word of the foregoing. He was aware 
that it was a gratuitous and cruel lie 
of the servant to say that he desired 
the dog to be set at M‘Cormack. He 
was obliged to the unfortunate man 
for disbelieving it, and hefelt softened 
towards him. 

Bob Mahon, although the name 
does not foretoken the revelation, 
was an Englishman, and in heart and 
disposition [had he not been an agent] 
would have required but a few years 
residence in Ireland to cause all the 
attributes of an amiable man to be 
strongly developed ; for, as we say, 
“he had itin him.” But his being 
agent to an absentee landlord, if it 
did not render that developement 
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impossible, was. sadly inst him. 
He could not, poument a allow the 
man to away with even the pos- 
sibility of such a message being true, 
resting on his mind; and, throwing 
open the office door, his appearance 
put a stop to any further rejoinder 
upon the servant’s . 

M‘Cormack stood erect, but did not 
speak, awaiting Mr. Mahon’s first ad- 
dress. 

“Well, my man,” the latter said, 
“T sent you word that I was busy, 
and could not see you.” 

M‘Cormack instantly took off his 
hat and replied, “ Your Honour’s 
servant went in afterwards to sa 
that I craved but a few words wit 
your Honour; but I don’t think he 
went as far as you, or I should have 
seen him through the window in the 

“You are right, M‘Cormack ; and 
he delivered you a second message, 
which I did not desire him to do.” 

“Oh no, your Honour, only a 
little joke from himself,” said M‘Cor- 
mack trying to smile, and at once 
backing out of his threat to tell the 
master. 

“Well, M‘Cormack, since you are 
here, and have thus broken in on my 
other business, comein. I have some- 
what to say to you, and I will not 
delay doing so as I had intended.” 

M‘Cormack followed Mr. Mahon 
into the office, when the latter closed 
and locked the door, putting the key 
in his pocket. He then retired behind 
a writing table covered with bronzed 
leather, upon which lay a heap of 
papers, leases, and letters, neatly 
arranged. There was a brace of pis- 
tols hanging on large brass nails, and 
a double barrelled gun upon a rack 
— the wall immediately behind 

M‘Cormack saw him lock the door ; 
he could not but see the act, for it 
was done ostentatiously. Mr. Mahon 
looked obviously at the fire arms as 
he passed round the table, and com- 
menced looking amongst the papers. 

“Ts any thing wrong with me, your 
Honour? Do you mean to say nt 
a prisoner ?” said M‘Cormack, cross- 
5, bog arms upon his breast. 

r. Mahon paused for several 
moments ere he replied: he appeared 
to be considering some point. 

“No,” said he, “you areno prisoner, 
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M‘Cormack, but I wish you to explain 
a circumstance to me, if you can.” 

“ Couldn’t I explain it, your 
Honour, full as well without the 
door being locked ?” 

*‘ Perhaps so, if you can explain it 
at all; but it is scarcely fair to ask 
you any thing about it, as I suspect 
you may have been concerned in it 
yourself, and I would not wish to 
draw you into any admission which 
might injure you. ‘Tis about a 
threatening notice I received this 
morning. Here is the key of the 
door; you can unlock it,” he added, 
handing it to him. 

M‘Cormack took it out of his hand, 
and laid it upon the table, “ Your 
Honour’s word is enough for me, if 
there were a hundred locks upon it,” 
he replied. 

“Tis usual with me to keep it 
locked,” remarked Mr. Mahon, “and 
it was not done to detain or intimi- 
date you.” 

“Tntimidate me!” repeated M‘Cor- 
mack smiling. “‘ But about the threat- 
ening notice, your Honour,” he added, 
composing himself, “I’m not afraid 
to meet any thing your Honour has 
to say to me.” 

“Yes, M‘Cormack, here it is. 
Your case and Rooney’s are both 
alluded to in it, threatening me with 
the death of Brock if either of you 
is turned out of your holdings. It 
may be right to say that I am aware 

ou are a good scholar, and can write 

ll read it for you ;—‘ Take notice, 
Bob Mahon, that no tyrant will be 
permitted to turn poor creatures out 
to starve. There’s the M‘Cormacks, 
and the Rooneys, under notice to quit. 
And where will you get better or 
honester men? Don’t think we'll let 
that scratch-pole Jones, or any other 
informer, into either of their holdings. 
That fellow’s not for your or 
ours, with his lies. Take this friend] 
notice, and have nothing to do wit 
the turning out of the M‘Cormacks 
or Rooneys. If you do, their land 
will lie waste, for there’s not a man 
in the county dar take it. And you 
may prepare your coffin, you and 
Jones, for the powder’s dry, and the 
lead is round, that will lay you both 
low together. So take timely warn- 
ing, and let the M‘Cormacks and the 
Rooneys remain in the land. They 


paid the rent regularly, and were 
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never behind until the Lord struck 
their crops, and if they’re turned out 
now, you may expect the death of 
Brock, or Going. Don’t have the 
death of M‘Cormack’s child upon your 
soul ; or we will have death for death. 
This is the only warning you will ever 
get; so don’t leave your wife a widow, 
and your child fatherless. Signed, 
Captain Starlight.’ ” 

r. Mahon when he ceased reading 
this document, laid it upon the table, 
and looked M‘Cormack in the face. 
Now, M‘Cormack,” he went on, “it 
is well known, as I have said, that 
you are a good scholar, and can write 
well. And these facts cannot but 
naturally lead to the suspicion, at 
least, that you are implicated in the 
writing of this notice. There is not 
a word mis-spelt from beginning to 
end ; and the language is far above 
any that I have ever seen in a similar 
document. It is only fair to tell you 
all this, that you may be cautious... I 
have here your signature to two or 
three papers, one of them very lately 
written, aud I have carefully com- 
pared it with the name M‘Cormack 
several times written in this threaten- 
ing notice; and I am bound to tell 
you, at least I volunteer to do so, 
that there is avery great similarity— 
look you here,” and Mr. Mahon went 
round to the man, and held the two 
documents before him, pointing with 
his finger to the names. 

“ They’re like, your Honour; no 
man can deny that. But you have 
a whole page of my writing in 
that memorial, and see would you get 
any word like but the name. ‘Cor- 
mack would be like M‘Cormack, 
when a common word wouldn’t be 
like its fellow. Look through it, your 
Honour.” 

M‘Cormack said all this with the 
utmost composureand self-possession ; 
conscious innocence made him calm. 

“ Now, listen to me, M‘Cormack,” 
continued Mr. Mahon; “ you had 
better hold your tongue. I have no 
proof that it was you who wrote this 
notice. If I had, I plainly tell i I 
would have you transported. am 
not likely to find the proof; but I 
have my own suspicions upon the sub- 
ject. What I wish to tell you is, 
that if you had any chance of re- 
maining a tenant upon the estate— 
and I was about to make an effort in 
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your favor with Mr. Walcroft—this 
notice, whether you wrote it or not, 
puts an end to it; nothing can now 
save you from the road. I am not 
one to be intimidated or bullied into 
any course ; and I can only say, that 
if you had nothing to say to the 
writing of it, those who had have 
done you an ill turn.” 

“* Well, your Honour, I see at once 
that that notice has ruined me; and 
there’s no use now in speaking of 
what brought me here, for I see you 
could not do it with that notice afore 
you. And upon it I'll leave the death 
of my poor child, the only one we 
ever had. But before God, your 
Honour, this day, I’m as clear of act 
or part in the writing of it as the 
snow upon the window-stool beside 
you there.” 

“ The writing—that is, the name 
—is very like. Who taught you to 
write, M‘Cormack ?” continued the 
agent. 

“ Well, your Honour, thatisneither 
here nor there.” 

“Tt is, both here and there, 
M‘Cormack, ; you have declared be- 
fore God that you have had no hand ia 
the writing of the notice; and I 
should be sorry to think you would 
make so solemn a declaration if you 
really had anything to say to it. If, 
then, you are in no respect implicated 
yourself, you are the more free to 
assist me in tracing the authors. 
Should you be able to do so, your 
being willing can alone gain you any 
consideration in respect to your re- 
maining in the land. You under- 
stand me.” 

“I can’t misunderstand your Ho- 
nour ; and the sooner your Honour 
understands me the better. I repeat 
before God and the blessed Virgin, 
that I have neither hand, act, nor 
part in the writing of that notice. 
And if I could have prevented the 
like, I would go far to do it ; but as to 
aiding, or assisting, or opening my 
lips to trace them that did it, put it 
out of your Honour’s head at once ; 
for if I happened to come across the 
knowledge of the whole concern to- 
night, and that your Honour as good 
as swore to leave me in the house and 
land, forgiving all the back rent, I'd 
throw every stick of furniture I have 
down the river, and follow them with 
my wife under one arm and my child 
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under the other afore I’d speak a 
word.” 

“ Then you must be a Ribbonman, 
M‘Cormack.” 

“No, your Honour, I’m no Rib- 
bonman. I refused to be sworn, I 
may say with a pistol to my breast. 
I never joined them, and I never will. 
But the fee of Curranure, from north 
to south, east to west, wouldn’t be 
worth one traneen to Myles M‘Cor- 
mack, with ‘informer’ tacked to his 
name; neither would I do it if it was.” 

** Well, M‘Cormack, I sha’nt de- 
tain you ; but you must be prepared 
to give up possession upon Friday 
next.” 

“‘ For that matter, your Honour, 
I'm as well prepared to-day as I shall 
be then, except that the Lord hasa 
few days to bestow strength upon 

r child between this and then. 

,» your Honour, that’s what 
brought me here to-day. But now I 
don’t know what to say. That notice 
has said some of the very things I 
meant to say, pleading the cause of 
my wife an child ; and sure if I re- 
—_ them now, it’s what it will only 
ring your Honour back to the ould 
thoughts—that I had a hand in wri- 
ting it. Oh, my God! that notice 
has stopped my mouth fairly. If 
“ own Honour does’nt look to me, 

’m lost. That r child will die ; 
her mother will break her heart and 
soon follow her; and then Myles 
M‘Cormack will want no land ; he’ll 
be a lone, broken-hearted man—God 
help him !” 

Mr. Mahon was affected. There 
had always been something about 
M‘Cormack—a straightforward, open 
readiness of manner, that led him to 
think well of him. The threatening 
notice staggered him ; and although 
he did not know how to disbelieve the 
solemn declaration which the unfor- 
tunate man had made, and repeated 
with all the appearance of truth, he 
felt, with that notice staring him in 
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the face, that it would be impossible 
to yield a hair’s breadth about re- 
moving him from the land. He 
therefore replied, perhaps with a simu- 
lated sternness in his manner ; “ ’Tis 
of no use, M‘Cormack; the day is 
fixed for taking up possession. It 
was never in my power, with the 
sitive instructions I have received 
oe Mr. Walcroft, to alter or reverse 
that decision. And I candidly con- 
fess that even if it were, this notice 
would render it totally impossible.” 

‘“* Yes, yes ; that notice has ruined 
any chance I’ had. But, your Ho- 
nour, my poor child ; it will be the 
death of her in such weather as this, 
Oh, your Honour, if anything was to 
come across your own child— Master 
Harry—your Honour, and that I was 
to have any hand in hurting him, 
sure you'd never forgive me. Look 
to me, your Honour ; look te the 
little girl and her mother.” 

“ T have looked to them, M‘Cor- 
mack ; I have given the guardians 
notice, and they must be provided 
for in the poorhouse, where they will 
be taken care of, and the child 
medical advice and treatment. In- 
deed, M‘Cormack, there is no use in 
your detaining me any longer. You 
ought not to owe me any grudge or 
ill-will for only obeying the orders of 
Mr. Walcroft. There y ou 
need not reply or wait.” a Mr. 
Mahon opened the office = upon 
the white glare of snow outside. 

M ‘Cormack turned to go, and look- 
ing at Mr. Mahon, he said, “‘ Well, 
your Honour, I see you’re determined 
to put me out ; and, hard as youare, I 
wouldn’t have the death of your child 
upon my soul, as you will the death 
of mine upon yours—not to be made 
master of the whole estate of Curra- 
nure.” And without waiting for any 
response from the agent [w which, in- 
deed, the agent did not seem inclined 
to give], he stalked off througii the 
snow like one distracted with grief. 










































































































































































































































A Frencx traveller lays down the 
aphorism, ‘‘ Chaque voyageur est pour 
nous comme une fenétre de plus qui 
Youvre sur le monde.” 

Now, to my taste, a window should 
face the south—so to the south we re- 
solved to travel, and since a month 
was all we could spare, we chose the 
month of May, and undertook to go 
to Rome, to see all we could by the 
way going and coming, to spend a 
week there, and return within a 
month from the day we started. 

To visit Rome has been the wish 
of every student’s heart. For one 
who can spend a winter abroad, there 
are ten or twenty who can spare one 
of the four summer months, and who 
usually devote that month to Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Paris, or the 
Rhine. Every summer brings hun- 
dreds of young men to climb the 
Alps, and look down on_ Italy 
stretching to the far south ; but the 
summer is hot, and their time has 
run out, so they turn homewards 
and never reach Rome. Rome is to 
them what Corinth was to a Greek, 
a proverb for a too expensive luxury. 
Those who can begin their travels to 
Italy like Mr. Dickens, in an Eng- 
lish chariot with four horses and two 
postillions, cracking their a un- 
der the court-yard of Meurice’s Hotel, 
may visit Rome ; but for the mass of 
mankind, and r authors in par- 
ticular, Rome is thought to be out 
of reach. They live and die like Dr. 
Johnson, regretting they have never 
seen the Mediterranean. 

We write, then, not for the tra- 
velled few, but the untravelled many, 
to tell them what can be done in a 
month, and to induce them to do 
likewise. Let them choose the month 
of May if ible, when the days 
are long and the t heats not set 
in, and, above all, when the stream 
of rich tourists has set homewards, 
and we can promise them as true a 
month’s enjoyment as a light purse 
and a light heart together can bring. 
A small hand-bag, a purse with a so- 
vereign to spend for every day you 
are out, and a foreign office passport, 
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are the chief and only requisites. 
Provided with these,my friend and I 
made our way, on Thursday morn- 
ing, the 30th of last April, to the 
London Bridge station, and took a 
ticket for Paris, via Newhaven and 
Dieppe. 

The wind was fair and fresh, so 
the steamer flew to the French coast 
like a sea-bird dipping her beak 
every minute or two in the crest of 
a wave, and then saucily flinging it 
back on the passengers aft. We 
nestled away as well as we could un- 
der our sea-bird’s wings, for such 
the paddle-boxes of these small chan- 
nel boats more resemble than any- 
thing else in nature. 

But swift ships will heave as well 
asslow. The nauseating sea, says the 
poet, spares neither the noble tririme 
nor the hired galley. 


Conducto navigio zque, 
Nauseat ac locuples quem duxit priva 
triremis ; 


and so we ducked under every wave, 
and my friend had qualms—take it 
in whichever sense you please; so, 
to quiet them, he started the theory 
that sea sickness is not a stomachic 
affection at all, but one purely ner- 
vous. I resisted the paradox, partly 
to keep on deck, but principally be- 
cause I had proof around me that sea 
sickness is stomachic, not cerebral ; 
and in the midst of the discussion we 
neared the French coast. 


Dieppe is not a town to describe as 
either French or English. It is as 
much in the transition from the 


French to the English style, as Que- 
bec or some town in Lower Canada. 
All that is old is French ; all that is 
new is English, “ Home brewed 
beer,” and “ neat wines,” are dis- 
placing the Magazin des vins: vente 
en gros et en detail. Modern Eng- 
lish architecture is represented in a 
Crystal Palace kind of casino, just 
erected on the beach facing the sea ; 
—— money-changers abound ; 
and we surprised the gargon in the 
café, with an English vocabulary, 
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trying to spell Zosbif, and to mispro- 
nounce Villiams, as the French per- 
sist in calling my friend. His real 
name is William Smith ; but for mo- 
tives of delicacy, which Mr. Vernon 
Smith would appreciate abroad, they 
drop the patronymic, and style him 
Villiams, as Cicero is Tully, and Ho- 
race Flaccus, in the language of 
some. 

We are reminded we are in Nor- 
mandy, if by nothing else, by the 
steep roofs of the houses, and the 
towering -head-gear of the women. 
The roofs contain as many as four 
stories of windows, rising in a pyra- 
midal shape, and the caps rise in as 
many conical folds of linen and lace : 
the head-dresses, in fact, are roofs, 
and the roofs head-dresses ; but as 
we have never explored either the one 
or the other, further description would 
be presumptuous. 

he police and douane were soon 
satisfied with an inspection of our 
passport and baggage. .Not so the 
army of touters that lay in ambush 
for us outside. They stood their 
ground; but we charged and cut 
through them, amid a volley of cards 
showered thick around us—and so got 
safe to the station. 

Not so the heavy horse of our ex- 
pedition. As we afterwards heard, 
an Englishman—-we will call him 
Heavysides—with three helpless fe- 
males, stood tongue-tied on the quay 
at Dieppe. Three trunks and thrice 
three bonnet boxes lay round them, 
like stranded sturgeon waiting the 
fisherman’s grab-net. In an instant 
a polite little Frenchman came for- 
ward, all smiles and sympathy. ‘You 
are English, Monsieur—you desire 
to _ by the next convoy. Ah, 
maltheur, Monsieur hears not, but 
Mademoiselle speaks French. If 
you confide your e to me, I 
will transport them to Paris. You 
have the choice of the roulage at 
grande vitesse, or petite vitesse.” 

Now it happened that this heavy- 
horse Englishman had lost his lug- 
gage once already, so the offer could 
not be resisted. Translated into plain 
English, it meant that for fifty francs 
he should resign all care of his trunks 
to the roulage agent. The money 
was paid, and a paper receipt folded 
in his waistcoat pocket, and so the 
Heavysides reached the station, and 
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the train was off for Paris. - Figure 
if youcan the Heavysides’ distress 
when, perusing the receipt ticket, it 
broke on them that the roulage a 
petite vitesse meant only a goods’ train, 
and that some days must elapse 
before the delivery of heavy goods in 
Paris. The Heavysides, we heard 
since, existed in Paris two days ona 
stocking and nightcap—a cap by 
night, a stocking all the day—and 
then, cursing their owncredulity, went 
south to Nice. At petite vitesse the 
trunks and bonnet boxes journeyed 
south after them, accumulating costs 
as they went, and a month after 
date the Heavysides’ luggage was 
delivered at their door at a cost of 
seventy-five francs a-head. 

In a few minutes Dieppe was out 
of sight, we were steaming over the 
plains of Normandy ; the night fell, 
and darkness and sleep came on to- 
gether, and when we awoke we were 
amid the gaslights of Paris. 

It was past midnight, but one-half 
ef Paris was not gone to bed, and 
before we were well asleep the other 
half began to awake, and we heard 
the rumbling of market carts in the 
streets below. 

Four days in Paris slipped away 
as if time and we had a walking 
match which would tire the other 
down. From street to street we 
paced.- Churches, domes, temples, 
and theatres were seen by us, while 
time told his tale of hours; and on 
the fourth morning, when we had not 
another sight to see, or time another 
minute to spare, we stood at the Lyons 
terminus and took a ticket for Dole 
and Geneva. 

Pleasure-loving Paris! How all 
its associations are of one kind. If 
in London we make a pleasure of 
business, in Paris they make a busi- 
ness of pleasure. They have no 
city as with us, much less city-men. 
The Bourse is opposite to the Theatre 
des Vaudevilles—the Opera and Col- 
lege des Gastronomes are close by— 
and the same inventive genius that 
swallows monsters of asparagus and 
minims of oysters, speculates in 
shares, and makes credit rise and fall 
at its bidding. Plutus and Pleasure 
go hand in hand in Paris. The 
share-list and the “ Journal pour 
Rire” are its staple literature; and 
the two most admired men of their 
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day are the man who can make most 
money out of others, and the man 
who can spend most on himself. 

Our route from Paris to Geneva 
was by Dijon and Dole, where we 
arrived about nine, p.m. We then 
mounted the diligence, which slow- 
ly works its way to Geneva, over 
the Jura, in sixteen hours. The 
journey is tedious, but the views in 
some parts are magnificent, and the 
first glimpse of the lake of Geneva 
and the Alps beyond, from the sum- 
mit, is unspeakably grand. Mont 
Blanc did not appear, as indeed he 
seldom does, but most of the sur- 
rounding peaks could be distinctly 
traced; while below, the blue lake 
spread out a great natural mirror 
like that in which Eve first caught a 
sight of her beauty. 

We descended rapidly from the 
snow level where not a leaf had be- 
gun to bud, to the margin of the lake 
where the cherry-trees were in full 
blossom, and the corn stood thick 
and almost in ear, and reached Ge- 
neva about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, having made the journey from 
Paris in about thirty hours. 

To make Geneva a halting place on 
our way to Rome would have been to 
defeat our object, so we passed through 
the town as the arrowy Rhone is 
said to flow through its lake, in it, 
but not of it—Romewards we had 
set our faces, and would not turn 
aside even to look at Calvin’s grave ; 
so unwashed, unkempt, unfed, we 
rushed to the office to secure seats at 
once in the diligence to Chamberri 
and Turin. 

But an English family stopped the 
way. Let me tell you, reader, what 
the French think of that patriarchal 
institution, wre Famille Anglaise: it 
is a drove like Jacob’s coming out of 
Padan-aram with cattle, and little 
ones, and much stuff. There was a 
Famille Anglaise crossing the Jura 
with us ; pater, mater, and five chil- 
dren, with a courier and two nurses. 
And now, between us and Mont 
Cenis there lies, like an uprooted pine 
tree blocking up the way, wne Famille 
Anglaise. Travelling bachelors, avoid, 
if you can, these obstructions ; and 
ye prolific sires, stay at home like the 
good old English Gentleman, or at 
least leave your wives and your little 
ones behind you. Is it right in the 
eyes of Frenchmen, who make spring 
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cushions of their patent hats, and 
whose | is one shirt and a 
stick of chocolate, to turn their mes- 
sageries inté menageries, and travel 
through Europe as if baby shows 
were held in all the large towns? 

The diligence was to start at six in 
the evening, and our chance of a seat 
depended upon the stowage room af- 
ter the Famille Anglaise had filled 
the diligence above and beneath. 
Punctual they appeared—a firm and 
fat old gentleman—a spouse, flesh of 
his flesh, and four daughters with 
brimming hats—you could have fer- 
ried across the lake in them—and 
eight plats of hair behind—you could 
have rigged four ferry-boats, fore and 
aft, with them. Our hearts died 
within us; the favoured few who 
had places over and above the Fa- 
mille Anglaise took their seats; and 
the two travelling bachelors stood 
with a Sardinian gentleman, also with- 
out a seat, on the pavement, at a loss 
what to do. Seeing our distress, 
the clerk in the office benevolently 
offered us seats in the rowlage, that 
is, stowed away among the lug- 
gage under the great leathern 
roof of the diligence. To this we 
gladly consented, and as misfortune 
makes strange bedfellows, we were 
soon on excellent terms with our 
fellow-sufferer, and before ‘the dili- 
gence was many miles out of Geneva, 
the English family was forgotten ; 
like squatters, we took possession of 
their trunks and hat-cases on which 
to stretch ourselves. 

At Annecy we dropped two or three 
of our ngers, and so found a 
place below, where we slept till next 
morning, arriving at Chambery about 
six, a.m. 

Out of bed into a cold bath, and 
out of a coach into a warm bath, is 
the wise experience ef a travelling 
bachelor. e found its refreshing 
effects at Chambery—and so to break- 
fast. A stroll about this quaint old 
capital of Savoy would well repay 
trouble. But we cannot turn aside, so 
we climbed into the banquette of the 
diligence, and with our places se- 
eured to Turin, were put on the rails 
of the Victor Emmanuel line, which 
is to connect Lyons with Turin, and 
which is cen open as far as St. 
Jean de Maurienne. The line winds 
through an alpine valley, with the 
cliffs towering two or three thousand 
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feet high on either side, and with a 
torrent roaring beside it. In places 
the valley narrows, so that there is 
searcely room for the road and the 
river. The river god claims the 
right of way, and so the rail god 
must give way, and either play at 
leap-frog over the river, or bury itself 
in the mountain, and, like Arethusa, 
work its way through in darkness. 
Often the river rises against the rail 
as an invader of its mghts; and in 
places we saw bridges swept away, 
and the whole line turned out of its 
course during repairs. The forests 
clothe the mountains ; and we were 
told by our conductor, a talkative 
Frenchman, who undertook to de- 
— the scenery to us, that the 

people the woods on one side 
of of thew valley, and the wolves on the 
other, and that they were never 
known to change sides, or interfere 
with each other. 

On we flew, winding up the valley 
as far as Saint Jean de Maurienne, 
which is as far as the railroad works 
are carried as yet. Saint Jean con- 
tains a relic of its patron saint, which 
is shown on occasions to convince the 
unbeliever: Saint John’s hand, a 
dry, leather-like relic, is kept in a 

lass-case in the church. Seeing is 
said to be believing, of the truth of 
which this is an instance; for as 
those only who believe see, so it re- 
sults that all who see believe. 

But as we were bound for Rome, we 
had no mind to turn aside to see 
relics by the way. The manufacture 
of these articles is chiefly carried on 
in Rome—wholesale, retail, and for 
exportation. Every now and then a 
relic turns up in the catacombs about 
Rome, as a nugget at the “ diggins.” 
I witnessed once, it is now ten years 
ago, the triumphal entry into Nice of 
the body of a virgin and martyr, ex- 
humed in Rome soon after the acces- 
sion of Pio Nono, and presented by 
him to the good peopleof Nice. The 
body, sweet as if decay’s effacing 
fingers had not yet swept the lines 
where beauty lingers, and breathing 
out all the accustomed odour of sanc- 
tity, was borne in a glass-case, under 
a rich catafalque, by the captain, 
judges, sheriffs, and officers, and ac- 
companied by all kinds of music, on a 
Sunday afternoon, by the windows 
where we lodged, and was deposited in 
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a church in the “ore quarter be- 
yond the Croix de Marter. 

From Saint Jean de Maurienne to 
Lanslebourg, at the foot of Mont 
Cenis, is a drive of seven hours. At 
Lanslebourg the ascent begins, and 
ten stout mules drew our diligence up 
to the summit in less than three hours. 
Midnight on the top of Mont Cenis 
is a pleasure to be remembered, but 
not repeated without necessity. A 
cold wind seemed to blow the dark- 
ness in on us; at least it brought a 
mist with it which quite hid the 
moon. The road could just be traced 
out by the brown sludge trod- 
den into a deep rut, while the 
a snow lay deep on either side, 
and rose high over the diligence likea 
wall of frozen water, as it were, thro’ 
which a passage was cut. To under- 
stand the meaning of darkness vi- 
sible, let the reader cross the Mont 
Cenis at midnight, and he will de- 
scend as we did, cold, tired, sleepy, and 
with swollen eyeballs—swollen from 
staring into emptiness. The tunnel 
under the mountain will change all 
this. How soon this will be under- 
taken it is impossible to say. The 
surveys have been made, and the Sar- 
dinian Chamber have agreed to ad- 
vance half the sum named in the con- 
tract. It is said also that some mighty 
boring machine has been ‘sivented by 
a Piedmontese engineer, which is to 
dig out the bowels of Mont Cenis, as 
a cheese-knife scoops out a ripe, 
round Stilton, All this i is the talk of 


the road, which we, as travelling 
bachelors, only give as we heard it. 


Had it been Hannibal’s passage over 
the Alps, our note-book would have 
been out, and the University — 
with another treatise ; but a 

wnder the Alps is not within the con- 
ception of a travelling bachelor. The 
candidates for the office at Oxford 
and Cambridge have tracked Han- 
nibal over the Alps, “ summa dili- 
gentia,” so often, that to take the 
tunnel into Italy would have novelty 
to recommend it. 

We arrived at Susa, on the —_ 
side, about four in the morr 
after an hour’s delay sonal ae by 
early train to Turin. 

Turin is a city of straight streets, 
and lies “ four square,” with a long 
Corso-like street leading direct from 
the railway terminus to the Royal 
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Palace. It has either a church or a 
café at every corner, and lying mid- 
way between Paris and Rome, it seems 
a double-minded city, undivided whe- 
ther to choose for pleasure or priest- 
craft. Until lately, the priestly in- 
fluence was all powerful ; but now it 
is not so, and the two interests seem 
very evenly balanced. The cheap 
press on the one hand, and the priests 
on the other, are straining every 
nerve. Rome is pushing out young 
France, and young France is pushing 
in on Rome, and the butting match 
is carried on on the frontiers of Italy. 
Newspapers for a halfpenny are 
hawked about on all sides; and, in 
reply, the priests put up on every 
door an “ fvito acro,” and offer 
— indulgences for every crime 
ut daring to think. 

We made our way to the Royal 
Palace, and by the great courtesy of 
an officer on guard, who volunteered 
to introduce us, we were conducted 
through the wholesuite of apartments, 
private as well as public. The king 
and court were away, so we had a 
good opportunity of seeing the home 
of the only constitutional king in 
Italy. 

We will not incur the penalties of 
the copyright act by describing the 

itself. Murray’s handbook 
already told the reader that the 
palace is a pile of ancient building, 
modernised and restored, and looks 
what it actually is, a cross between a 
k and a museum. Monarchy 

in Italy, as in all despotic states, is 
uncomfortably housed. The king, 
who, to protect himself against his 
subjects, is obliged to turn the ground 
floor of his palace into a guard-house, 
is obliged to indulge his subjects by 
turning the first floor into a museum. 
Having robbed them of their rights 
in one way, he restores them to them 
in another. One story of his home is 
a barrack, because he rules on the 
principle, “ nothing by the people ;” 
the other story a museum, use 
the rest of the maxim must come 
true, “‘ every thing for them.” Our 
grumblers at home fasten on the lat- 
ter half of the sentiment, and, in 
their admiration of arts up stairs, 
forget the stands of arms on the 
und floor. For our part, we pre- 

er popular liberty even at the price 
of princely exclusiveness. We will 
leave the sovereign his palace in 
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peace, for a free people soon learn to 
erect one of their own. We greatly 
prefer London, with its Sydenham of 
the East End, and its St. James of 
the West, to the continental fashion, 
in which people and prince must 
study art under the same roof. Theirs 
has a show of freedom and popular 
indulgence ; ours, the substance. 

We throw out these reflections on 
our entry into Italy, intending them 
to apply to all its capital cities, and 
not particularly to Turin, which, in- 
deed, is the only city in Italy where 
the sovereign makes no attempt to 
coerce them with arms, or to cozen 
them with arts. But buildings do 
not change with their occupants ; 
and though Victor Emmanuel has 
nothing but a name in common with 
the Victors and Emmanuels of the 
line of Savoy who built this pile, his 
home is none the less a barrack 
below and a museum above, than 
theirs. 

We were conducted through the 
apartments on the first floor, which 
have lately been re-gilt and re-deco- 
rated. The floors are inlaid with 
olive and other woods, polished and 
smooth as the artificial ice on which 
the skating club are said to practise. 
From the difficulty of walking for- 
ward on such slippery ground, we 
can tenderly feel for the chamberlain 
who has to pace it backwards in the 
sovereign’s presence. Our old oak 
floors are not to be compared, either 
for polish or smoothness, with these 
inlaid floors in Italian palaces. The 
beauty of the pattern is also remark- 
able : from a centre, for instance, of 
white wood, pieces nicely jointed to- 
gether, and streaked in different co- 
ours, radiate to the extremity of the 
floor. Each room has a different pat- 
tern, and the whole is designed with 
the precision and vividness of co- 
lour of a lady’s work-box with us. 

The walls of the principal rooms 
are hung with pictures of the battles 
fought in the campaigns of 1848 and 
1849 against Austria. There is the 
defeat of the Austrians at Goito—the 
surrender of the fortress of Pes- 
chiera to Sardinian troops—Charles 
Albert’s triumphal entry into Milan 
—and even the disastrous rout of 
Novara, in which the struggles of the 
petty house of Savoy against its giant 
neighbour of Austria, remind us of 
Patroclus’ fate, paying with his life 
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for his rash ericounter with Hector. 
Indeed, the resemblance between 
these pictures and those which Aineas 
saw on the walls of Cazthage at once 
struck us, and not being in Murray, 
may be noted down for the use of 
travelling bachelors, who travel the 
same route after us. 


Vidit Tliacas ex ordine pugnas 


Bellaque jam fama totum vulgatu per 
orbem. 


Again, the line in which Aneas 
consoles himself with the celebrity 
of great sorrow like that of the Tro- 
jan race, 


Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, 
Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia 


tangunt, 


suggests the reason why the house of 
Savoy should put their own reverses 
on canvas, and suspend them in the 
royal palace like votive tablets to the 
unpropitious god of war. “ Men- 
tem mortalia tangunt.” The travel- 
ler feels more sympathy with de- 
feated Sardinia than with conquering 
Austria; and Sardinia, sure of this 
sympathy, is not ashamed of a de- 
feat which has taught her a severe 
but wholesome lesson, and pledged 
her more solemnly than ever to the 
cause of constitutional freedom and 
a united Italy. 

It would not be easy to lose one’s 
way among the straight streets of 
Turin. It is laid out like New York, 
with long avenues running parallel 
with each other, and intersected with 
smaller streets at right angles. One 
of these avenues conducts directly 
from the palace to the railway sta- 
tion. So after viewing the palace 
and chapel attached to it, in which 
are some fine pieces of sculpture, 
chiefly mortuary, we made our way to 
the railway station, and embarked, 
as foreigners say, for Genoa ina se- 
cond-class carriage, which is nearl 
as comfortable as the first-class wit 
us, 

The plain of the Po, over which we 
skimmed at express speed, is as pro- 
ductive as nature and art ther 
can make it. Everything that is put 
down grows, and the vegetables grow 
together like a happy family, not 
caged up as with us in separate fields 
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or patches, but in open spaces, vines 
overshadowing vetches, and the 
vetches, unlike Diogenes, not desiring 
them to get out of their sunlight. 
Sunshine, indeed, is here managed on 
the same economic principles that 
heat is distributed in our kitchen 
range. The olives and vines are 
roasted in the noontide splendour. 
Wheat and Indian corn simmer out 
their summer existence as stew-pans 

laced on hot ovens; while those 

ardy plants that can grow in the 
shade are parboiled under the re- 
maining sun rays, as the water in the 
tank is kept warm by the heat at the 
back of the grate. Thus, as there are 
three zones of vegetable life, that of 
olives, of wheat, and of green crops, 
and as the sun which would ripen 
the one would burn up the other, 
the husbandman who can econo- 
mise heat and ripen under green 
leaves, as our market gardeners 
ripen under glass, may be said to turn 
roods into acres, and make of a little 
country a great one. Agriculture 
has many such advances to make over 
the world ; and when the tropics are 
=—_ as Piedmont now is, our 

althusian economists may at once 
restore the balance between popula- 
tion and food, by imitating the light 
and shade cultivation of Italy. 

We passed Alessandria about mid- 
day, and remarked the earthworks 
that are being thrown up all round 
the town to strengthen the defences 
of this outpost on the Austrian 
frontier. The spirit with which our 
Piedmontese fellow-travellers de- 
scribed to us the use of those deep 
ditches and high mounds, that re- 
minded us of the cuttings of a rail- 
way more than of a fortress, was quite 
pleasing to remark. Patriotism, it is 
evident, is something different from 
the love of home. A Roman may feel 
a love of home as strong as the 
Piedmontese, but patriotism he can- 
not feel, for he has no country to be 
proud of. A ple is generally 
not ashamed of their country when 
their country is not ashamed of them. 
Piedmont may not be strong enough 
to wrest Lombardy from Austria, but 
within her own frontier she has an 
element of strength to defy all the 
armies of Austria, led by that terrible 
old centaur, Radetzky himself. A 
united nation is a — no invader 
can pass—the wave of conquest may 
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beat over it, but it is the wave that 
is broken, not the breakwater. Ales- 
sandria, with its ramparts of earth, 
is more a menace to Austria than a 
defence to Sardinia, for the stronger 
dare not attack the weaker: to in- 
vade her would be to play into her 
hands. Austria was too wily to do 
this in 1849, and so Radetzky’s threat 
of marching on Turin was a politic 
stroke for hastening on a treaty as 
necessary even to Austria as to Sar- 
dinia. 

Between Alessandria and Genoa 
the road winds through the Maritime 
Alps, and after a series of cuttings 
and tunnels, takes a last plunge into 
darkness under the range of hills 
which slope down to the sea. In an 
instant we are in Genoa, and, taking 
a splendid sweep round the city, are 
landed at the water’s edge, close by 
the new statue of Columbus, not yet 
completed, and facing the port. 

It was a bright sunny afternoon in 
May when we paid our first addresses 
to the blue Mediterranean. The sea 
and the city both looked their best, 
the sky shone down on us at once 
warm and breezy, and though sorely 
tried by cheating porters and that 


worst of extortioners, the Papal con- 
sul, we would not lose our tem- 


pers. Formalities ended, and our 
passage on board the steamer for 
Civita Vecchia secured, we had the 
afternoon and evening to dispose of 
among the churches, squares, and 
streets of Genoa. Marble and muck 
are the two ingredients of superb 
Genoa. If stones could speak or 
marble rise and mutiny, it would 
cover the city in a night with that 
manifesto of English propriety— 
“Commit no nuisance.” Here there 
is no respect of places, and the 
beautiful cathedral, with its curious 
inlaid marbles, striped white and 
black, down to the pavement, is de- 
filed as of the commonest whitewash. 

The decorations inside the churches 
are in the usual Italian style ; those of 
the Annunziata are now being re-gilt 
and re-varnished, and already the roof 
is a blaze of gold-leaf, vermillion, and 
cobalt. Once for all, let us disburden 
our heart of its deep disgust at the 
tinsel of modern churches in Italy. 
As the churches of Genoa are but a 
sample of those in Rome, it will save 
repetition to say that if harlotry from 
the days of Jezebel to our own is 
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marked by painting the face, tiring 
the head, and looking out of the 
window, then Rome is the mother of 
harlots, and with so immodest a front 
we may judge of the heart within. 
Nor are we straining a metaphor to 
abuse a system we are not attached 
to. Putting dogmas out of view alto- 
gether, theuse of art which the modern 
Church of Rome makes is a prostitu- 
tion of all truth and beauty to the one 
base end of effect. Art may embellish 
what is already beautiful, but as the 
eyes of a handmaid should look to 
her mistress, so art should look to 
religion. But here art is tricked out 
with all her mistress-borrowed finery 
to show herself off, and, like Topsy 
reeling under Miss Ophelia’s turbans, 
ribbons, and silks, art only makes a 
display the more ridiculous, because 
there is an attempt to look reverent. 
As the black skin and the jewelled 
ear, so profane art and holy emblems 
are ill assorted together, and instead 
of the art adorning the religion, the 
religion is reduced to wait upon art, to 
furnish subjects for its easel, or to 
give a pose to its statues. It is not 
what is fact but what is effect that is 
sought after in the new principle of 
embellishment in Italian churches— 
gilding and colouring are laid on to 
strike the eye, not to instruct and 
elevate. The use and abuse of art are 
nowhere so well taught as in com- 
paring an ancient with a modern 
church in Italy. Go toSt. Mark’s at 
Venice, and, treading over that floor, 
uneven with age, look up at that 
curious Byzantine roof, with domes 
rising out of it as if a mosque had 
been set down in the midst of Venice 
as atrophy of some triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent. Every corner 
of that roof is studded with Mosaic. 
In many places the little coloured 
stones have fallen out, and modern 
workmanship flinches from the toil 
of replacing those little facets, many 
thousand fold, like the pieces of an 
insect’s eye, and like that eye, withal, 
making up one perfect whole, a 
picture made up of many parts. Now 
those pictures, all so minute in de- 
tail, yet so complete, were never set 
there to be admired only as pictures, 
but to be used as helps for something 
holier than art. Like as the insect’s 
eye is made not that man should 
count the facets and admire the in- 
genuity, but to reflect light ; so these 
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Mosaics were meant to bea transcri 
to the unlettered eye of God’s holy 
book. We can fancy the child led by 
the mother round St. Mark’s, and bid 
to look up at its book as we bid a 
child look down. Or the canon would 
take his class of choristers, the boys 
who sung in church in return for the 
eels they saeren between the 
hours of service, an ing at 
Genesis, go through . Bible history 
in order. Thescroll underneath gave 
chapter and verse for each picture, 
and so art was the handmaid, and re- 
ligion the mistress, The drawing 
may seem grotesque, but the lesson 
learned was a true one, and profitable 
for instruction in righteousness to 
those who read it. 

Compare with this the gaudy gilded 
ictures in the Annunziata at Genoa, 
hey cover the roof and the sides of 

the church ; they look fresh and ask 
us to admire them ; but what do they 
suggest? What afterthought remains 
when the eye turns away to rest in 
some shady nook ? 

Pictures are an anachronism in a 

modern church ; they are delightful 
relics in an ancient. Before Gutten- 


berg had set up his — es, pictures 
ca 


were our books, and use few and 
not easily multiplied, were put in 
holy places, as Bibles were chained to 
a public erection about the age of the 
Reformation. But the use of pic- 
tures in churches has gone by, and 
what was then a use isnow an abuse, 
a superstition, a surviving of an ef- 
fete institution when its meaning 
and origin is forgotten. 

At sunset we went on board the 
steamer bound for offal Liga and sailed 
carough that beautiful Ligurian gulf 
past the headland of Sie and the 
port still sacred to Venus. The sun set 
and the moon rose almost together, 
turning out, as we once heard an old 
sailor remark, to relieve watch in the 
sky. The night was so still that there 
was no sleeping below, and the deck 
was covered with mattrasses and pil- 
lows. Our captain had been married 
the day before, and had brought his 
bride on board, a pretty Genoese girl, 
who seemed to wear her Paris bonnet 
as Irish girls wear their shoes—for 
show, not for use. Next morningshe 
walked the deck without the useless 
headpiece, and her prettily-braided 
hair showed to advantage. The crew 
were given an extra allowance of 
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wine on the occasion, and so kept 
themselves and us awake with their 
songs. 

We arrived before sunrise next 
morning, and knew we were at lastin 
Italy proper by being boarded by a 
police-officer, who counted the pas- 
sengers twice over, and spent two 
hours in studying our passports and 
other formalities before allo owing us 
to land. At last we got on shore, and 
had leisure to look about us before 
the train started for Pisa. 

Leghorn is a handsome seaport 
town. Its streets are wide and beau- 
tifully paved with square flag-stones, 
on which it is a wonder that horses 
can keep their footing. At nine 
o'clock we took the train for Pisa, 
which is distant about half an hour 
by rail from Leghorn. The wonders 
of Pisa do not need description. The 
Baptistery, Cathedral, and Campanile 
all lie together, and to the right is the 
Campo Santo, an enclosure correspond- 
ing to the Cloister-walk in our 
northern Gothic. The want of some- 
thing like this has led to the em- 
ployment of Westminster Abbey as 
a burial place of English worthies. 
In combination, two good things are 
spoiled. A church is for the worship 
of the living God by living men—a 
cloister-walk may not inappropriately 
be devoted to preserve the memory of 
those who have served their genera- 
tion in church or state. Such is the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. Here are efligies 
in marble of lawyers, state3men, di- 
vines, and philosophers. The build- 
ing is an oblong space with a roofed 
corridor running all round, and the 
interior, like the ancient im ipluvium, 
open to the sky. The walls are done 
in fresco, which has almost faded with 
the weather, and lining the walls are 
the different busts and monuments. 
The effect is not unpleasing: it is a 
museum and a mortuary-chamber in 
one, and seemed to us an improvement 
on Westminster Abbey, in which 
respect for religion has thrust out one 
freethinking poet, and respect for the 
muses has thrust in another into a 
place in the Poets’ Corner. The ca- 
thedral is a very noble building both 
inside and out. The bronze doors on 
the west front are well known to us 
from the model in the Sydenham 
Palace, so that we had no difficulty 
in making out the details. The Cam- 
panile is s0 beautiful a design that we 
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have no patience with travellers who 
go away only with the impression they 

ve seen a tower lean sixteen feet 
out of the endicular. To fasten 
upon that whi , after all,is ablemish, 
is the same stupidity as to suppose 
_— famous because club-footed. 

hat shall we think of the critics 
who tell us that the architect erected 
it out of the perpendicular on pur- 
pose? TheChinese, whocopy the crack 
as well as the pattern on a plate, did 
not show a more perverted ingenuity 
than these admirers of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. 

We cannot omit to notice the beg- 
gars in Pisa. They abound in the 
poate of other holy places in Italy, 

ut they literally swarm here in and 
around the CampoSanto. Carita per 
?amor di Dio ts you from old and 
young. You look at an urchin at the 
street corner, and he pulls off his cap 
_ withawhine ; a hag stretches out her 
withered arm, as if it had been dried 
up in an act of beggary half a century 
ago. Were the apostles to walk the 
streets of Pisa, they could not draw 
after them a greater crowd of sick, 
impotent folk, than a few English 
travellers draw every day to the 
Campo Santo. The plague does not 
stop even at the cathedral doors, for 
within the beggars abound as well as 
without, and you are teased for a 
carita at the very steps of the high 
altar. The Church of Rome permits 
pauperism to show itself in church 
on the sfme pleas that the Mahome- 
tans tolerate madmen. Some of her 
latest canonised saints are recorded to 
have supported themselves on street 
beggary for years. Pisa must be the 
most saintly of cities, and the claims 
of her beggars to a whole calendar to 
themselves must pass undisputed 
amon iologists. 

We om the train from Pisa the 
same afternoon, and returned to Leg- 
horn, got on board the steamer, and 
were wafted away over smooth seas 
and under a bright May moon to 
Civita Vecchia, where we arrived 
early on Saturday mornin 

Arrived at Civita Vecchia and per- 
mitted to land, we found that the 
diligenze privitigiate — had 
deferred their departure till cane, 
as the horses had b been impressed to 
draw the Grand Duchess Olga and 
suite from Rome to Civita Vecchia. 

A vetturino, however, was easily 
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secured, and six i pieces thrust 
into my hand as arrha or pledge that 
the bargain was struck. e took ten 
hours to travel the forty miles, and 
counted impatiently the mile-stones 
that are set up on the Via Aimilia, in 
feeble imitation of the lines when 
roads radiated from Rome over the 
orbis terrarum. A succession of low 
undulating hills lay between us and 
Rome, and as we walked up one, and 
saw St. Peter’s, and then dipped into 
the valley and ‘lost the view, our pa- 
tience was sorely tried. The crusaders 
hastening to catch a first glimpse of 
Jerusalem, 


Ali ha ciascun ai piedi ali al cuore, 


were not more impatient than we, 
and when the last hill was climbed we 
looked down onthe Porta Cavalleggieri 
and the Vatican and St. Peter’s close 
by, with the setting moon flinging its 
last rays on its great dome above us, 
our pent-up feelings were ready to 
break out, as Tasso supposes the 
crusaders :— 


Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Ecco aditar Jerusalemme si sente. 


We drove to the Minerva Hotel, 
round the Piazza of St. Peter’s, past 
the Mole of Hadrian, and over the 
Ponte St. Angelo, and then through 
a labyrinth of narrow streets, where 
the flare of oil lamps (for gas is yet 
far from common in Rome), and the 
smell of fried fish, and the cries of 
cooks hawking hot maccaroni were 
the — sights, smells, and 
sounds that first saluted us in Rome. 

We had got out of bed in Paris on 
Monday morning, and only turned 
into bed in Rome this Saturday night, 
having, during six days, doubled our 
count of time on the plan suggested 
in the song, 


The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my 
dear. 


The first sound that awoke us on 
Sunday morning was the roll of 
drums. We dressed and descended, 
and met a French regiment on their 
march to church. We followed past 
the grey Pantheon, and entered with 
them the Church of the French Em- 
bassy. The whole regiment marched 
into church as on to a parade ground, 
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hats on, carrying their arms, and 
lined the nave two deep, with the 
drum-major standing before the high 
altar, and the drums beating a 7 
as the general and staff entered. The 
band was stationed in the two tran- 
septs and played operatic music while 
the priest went on with his service. 
The tiukling of his bell, every now 
and then heard amid the crash of 
symbols and trumpets, was all that 
reminded us that we were in a church, 
not in a concert-room. . At the eleva- 
tion of the host every knee was bent 
and every head uncovered ; and so 
with this one homage to the Most 
High, incarnated that instant in a wa- 
fer, the religious rites were over, and 
the musical performance went on as 
before. This mockery of worship 
must shock at first the Protestant, 
who is accustomed to think of reli- 
gion as a transaction between God 
and his own heart, not a matter for 
the parade ground and drill serjeant. 
I have seen a Mahometan spread his 
carpet and bow his face to the 
ground at the hour of prayer, and 
felt that here was a worship of God 
in spirit, at least, if not in truth ; 
but at a military mass there is neither 
spirit nor truth. At other services, 
there are devout women who kneel 
on the pavement, cross themselves, 
and, with help of their prayer-books, 
make out some show of “ common- 
prayer” between priest and people ; 
but the religion of a French soldier 
is of the old Roman type—to worship 
their eagles, or greet a successful Im- 
perator with divine honors. The 
church seemed to us a temple of vic- 
tory; and we forgot we were in 
modern Rome, with eighteen cen- 
turies between us and Pagan times. 
The churches of Rome are as 
many as the days of the year ; but we 
should be sorry to waste a year in 
studying them. A week was all we 
had to give; but even in a week we 
saw enough to satisfy and moderate 
our regret at leaving so much unseen. 
It is better to admit frankly that 
we were disappointed, and to be rated 
as Goths by admirers of Italian ar- 
chitecture, than to affect an enthu- 
siasm we never felt. Not even the 
Basilicas, always excepting Saint 
Peter’s, could rouse us into hearty 
admiration. A description of one 
church will apply to them all. They 
all look as if they had dropped into 
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their place in the street where the 
stand, and offend all sense of tru 
and proportion in this, that the 
facade is always as high, and in many 
cases higher, than the roof of the 
church itself. The dome is conse- 
quently hid from the street, and it is 
only when you ascend a height out- 
side the city that you discover that 
Rome is studded with domes and 
cupolas. With the Pantheon before 
them, as a model of the proportions 
between the porch and the dome, 
Roman architects had no excuse. 
They have reversed these propor- 
tions, and ambitiously thrown up a 
facade of pillars and pilasters, two 
and three stories high, which, in 
many cases, is a sham front to de- 
ceive the eye, the real building itself 
being lower than its own front. Thus 
church after church rises above the 
neighbouring houses on its right and 
left hand ; but, “like a tall bully, it 
lifts its head and lies,” for the real 
roof of the church is often lower 
than that of the surrounding houses; 
and as soon as you climb the first 
garret and discover this, you are dis- 
gusted with the trick, and turn away 
from an architecture in which the 
lamp of truth has been put out. 

Saint Peter’s, we said, was an ex- 
ception to all this; but even here 
the facade is too high, and it is only 
at a distance that the eye can get 
the right angle of view to take in the 
whole church, from the pavement to 
the cross. It would be worth endur- 
ing the office of Pontifex Maximus, to 
sweep away the upper story of the 
facade altogether, and with it the 
name of Paulus Borghesius, who has 
there written his name in the same 
bad taste with which the French 
infidel inscribed, on a church near 
Ferney, “‘ A Dieu, Voltaire.” 

But Saint Peter’s is not to be cri- 
ticised but enjoyed ; so we will not 
stand any longer outside. 

On the pillars of the magnificent 
vestibule, which is, beyond doubt, 
one of the finest things in architec- 
ture, and as large and as lofty itself 
as some of the cathedrals of Europe, 
are some notices that drew our atten- 
tion. One was Badi, O Bestemmiatore 
—a warning against profane swear- 
ing, in the style of a village tract. 
The advice was excellent, and, it 
must be confessed, much needed ; 
for, having exhausted the saints, the 
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modern Roman curses you by his 
gods—Bacchus being the chief deity 
invoked, Another notice was a kind 
of caution to the faithful. A certain 
Caterina had pretended to see visions 
of the Madonna, and to have per- 
formed cures. After enquiry, the 
Sacred College had condemned her as 
an impostor; and, just as at the 
bank lists of false notes are posted 
up, so, at St. Peter’s, spurious mira- 
cles are denounced, that the faithful 
may give greater credit to the true. 
But the notice that hangs on the 
door, “ No dogs admitted here, we 
take as a hint to lay aside a cynical 
spirit in the grandest temple on 
earth. The monuments around us 
at once suggest the design of the 
building. It is the mausoleum of 
Saint Peter and his successors. What 
the pyramids were to the kings of 
Egypt, Saint Peter’s is to the Pope- 
dom. It is the burial place of popes; 
other monuments are there on suf- 
ferance—those of the popes are erect- 
ed here as a matter of course : the 
rule being, that the cardinals who 
have been created during the pope’s 
lifetime should erect a marble monu- 
ment to his memory on the largest 
scale. The holy place in Saint Peter’s 
is not the east end, but the crypt 
under the dome, where Saint Peter 
is said to be buried. The side- 
chapels round the transept and aisles 
are not filled with images and pic- 
tures of saints, but the monuments 
of the popes. They are on the 
largest scale that marble can be 
worked, and generally represent the 
pope seated on his throne, wearing 

is tiara, and supported by Religion 
or Valor, an Angel or a Lion, 
according as the Holy Father was a 
man of peace or of war. 

There are some beautiful copies in 
mosaic of some of the great pictures 
of the Vatican; and the Pieta, a 
statue by Michael Angelo, in the first 
side-chapel on the right as you enter, 
is a work that will move you to 
tears. Grace and majesty are easily 
expressed in marble, but sorrow like 
Mary’s, when a sword pierces through 
her own heart, and the dead Christ 
is laid on her lap, is not easily ex- 
pressed in marble. This one work 
put us out of humour for all the 
rest. Indeed, it is the only religious 
piece in the whole of this great mau- 
soleum to the fame of departed popes. 
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Perhaps an exception should be 
made in favour of Canova’s figure of 
Pius VI., kneeling before the gates 
of the shrine of Saint Peter. This 
statue has been criticised ; but to our 
taste it is the only religious monu- 
ment in the building. 

The Vatican museum, the Capitol, 
the Coliseum, the Baths of Diocletian, 
the private palaces, and noble pic- 
ture galleries, are all places that we 
should wish to place in the camera 
obscura of memory, pour on them a 
strong ray of imagination, and pro- 
duce to the reader as photographs 
from Rome. Such as they are, we 
will give our impressions, eschewing 
Murray, and abhorring the “ jargon 
of the marble mart.” 

The Vatican museum contains all 
that is exquisite of the remains of 
ancient art. Statuary in the fifth 
century seems to have met from 
the Christian church a fall like 
that of Sisera from Jael. She put 
her hand to the nail and her right 
hand to the workman’s hammer—and 
statuary was broken to pieces and 
east in heaps, and buried as an ac- 
cursed thing by a fanatical peasantry, 
led on by yet more fanatical monks. 
Even as late as the middle ages this 
iconoclastic spirit broke out on oc- 
easions. The Siennese possessed 
a pagan statue of Peace, and 
alarmed by their being so frequently 
defeated by the Florentines, they 
broke it in pieces and deposited it in 
the territory of their enemies. Loren- 
zetto’s figure of Peace in fresco in the 
yublic hall of Sienna is said to have 
con modelled after this statue, 
which was discovered in his time 
buried in a garden. 

It was fortunate for Italy, and 
perhaps for art, that statuary thus 
fell by a violent death in the fifth 
century, and was buried during the 
wreck of the dark ages. It is true 
that, like Sisera, the workman’s ham- 
mer has stricken through the tem- 
ples of many a choice statue er bust. 
The mutilation of noses and thumbs 
was so common, that not a statue is 
dug up that is not thus disfigured— 
but the mutilated parts have been so 
skilfully restored, that to all intents 
and purposes we look on the same 
marble whose smooth surface re- 
ceived its last touch from the seulp- 
tor’s nail. We almost think that 
marble can bestow immortality, as 
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we stand by the bust of the youn 
Augustus, and touch that smoot 
cheek that was touched for the last 
time nearly two thousand years ago. 

It was fortunate, especially for t 
Vatican collection, that the monks 
considered it a pious act to mutilate 
and bury these pagan images. Had 
they been preserved, they would have 
been dispersed over Europe, and have 
followed the fortunes of war or com- 
merce into France, Germany, or Eng- 
land. As it now is, all that is choice 
is here. These marbles have been 
discovered only since the Popes have 
become the patrons of art, and almost 
its high priests (for art is the great 
goddess of modern Italy), and there- 
fore the Vatican has had the pre- 
emption of all that was rare and 
precious. 

The Gallery of Inscriptions taken 
from the catacombs is to a religious 
mind the most interesting thing in 
the Vatican. Our thoughts are better 
expressed in the words of Raoul 
Rochette, the great antiquarian. “I 
have spent,” he says, “entire days 
in this sanctuary of antiquity, where 
sacred and profane art stand facing 
each other, in the written monuments 
preserved to us as in the days when 
Christianity and paganism were en- 
gaged in mortal conflict ; and were it 
only the treasure of impressions 
which we receive from this immense 
collection of Christian epitaphs taken 
from the graves of the catacombs and 
now affixed to the walls of the Vatican, 
this alone would be an inexhaustible 
feast of recollections for a whole life.” 

Thronged down the Lapidarian 
gallery are the dying confessions of 
Christians and pagans. On the one 
side the motto, “ Live while you can, 
the man of pleasure cries,” is paraded 
as the sum of philosophy. The 
words are worth transcribing—“ Vizi 
dum visi bene, jam mea peracta—mox 
vestra agetur fabula—valete et plau- 
dite.” On the other side, rudely carved, 
badly spelled, are the inscriptions of 
the not many wise, not many mighty, 
who composed the church of Rome 
when Jewish strangers and runaway 
slaves hid in the catacombs. Mar- 
tyria in pace. Sevi locus. One in- 
scription reads thus—Qui dedit et 
abstulit, Omini Benedi. Qui Bixit 
Ann Pace Cons. The rest is effaced. 
We read it, Maitland beautifully re- 
marks, as if broken by sobs, Time has 
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not effaced the sorrowful words, “the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away,” but the name and date are 
broken and gone. For the rest of 
the inscription we must wait till the 
book of life shall be opened and the 
names of buried saints in the cata- 
combs be read out, when every one, 
we believe in this Lapidarian gallery 
will be there to answer to his 
name. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here 
what Maitland has proved so learn- 
edly and well, that the testimony of 
these early inscriptions against the 
modern doctrines of the Church of 
Rome is decisive. Let any unpreju- 
diced reader walk down the gallery 
and study the inscriptions on the left 
hand, from first to last, he will see 
that purgatory, saint worship, and, 
above all, the idolatry of the Virgin, 
were not as characteristic at least of 
the ancient as the modern Roman 
Church. Maitland’s statement has 
never been challenged, that the 
name of the Virgin Mary does not 
once occur in the Lapidarian Gal- 
lery. 
The Sistine Chapel should be vi- 
sited, if only to see what will soon be 
seen no more. The frescoes of Mi- 
chael Angelo, on which criticism has 
exhausted itself, and which are said 
to be beyond praise, are dying day by 
day. Fresco painting is the fairest 
but frailest of beauties. Like those 
Italian contadine, who are lovely at 
fifteen, but at thirty are withered 
old women ; so with those paintings 
with which Michael Angelo has vainly 
sought immortality. To feel keen 
disappointment, we can only suggest 
to others to do as we did. Read an 
account of the Last Judgment and 
other frescoes in the Sistine, in some 
work on high art, before you start for 
Ttaly. Whet your appetite on the 
road with Murray, and take a last 
refresher before you leave your ho- 
tel to visit the Sistine Chapel. En- 
ter a narrow, lofty room, like a con- 
cert-room, with a throne at one end, 
and a recess for the orchestra at the 
other, and look up and around at the 
dusky faded figures that are said to 
be indecently nude, but which time 
has draped better than the “ breeches- 
making” artist employed to put aprons 
on Adam and Eve Ge some modest 
Pope, 

Let a guide chatter in your ear 
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the wonders of these frescoes, while 
you strain your eye and stiffen your 
neck in the effort to see what time 
has effaced, and you will have reason 
to feel that, unless the material be 
enduring, the conception, however 
sublime, must fade with it. Genius 
wedded to art is like Sinbad, doomed 
by a cruel law to be buried alive in 
the same pit with the corpse of his 
wife. In an evil hour Michael An- 
gelo chose a bride of death in fresco 
art. As the colour fades from her 
cheek, so his hopes of immortality 
fade also. In the Sistine Chapel the 
living and the dead are immured to- 
gether, and we seem to stand in the 
living tomb of a genius made for im- 
mortality, but perishing because mar- 
ried to a mortal wife. 

It is the same in the other frescoes 
in Italy. In 1855, Mr. Layard found 
that of the works minutely and lov- 
ingly described by Vasari hardly one 
in ten remained. At Florence the 
frescoes of Orcagna, in St. Maria No- 
vella, are almost effaced. It is the 
same at Arezzo. At Ipello, near Fo- 
ligno, there are frescoes by Perugino 
fast going to ruin. Every way-side 
chapel in central Italy is adorned 
with some frail relics of the school of 
Perugino. 

Mr. Ruskin said, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Arundel Society, that the 
vandalism of modern Italy was too 
much for him. Laboriously to copy a 
fresco at one end, and to see the com- 
panion picture destroyed before his 
eyes, was more than he could endure. 
“ Ttaly,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ appeals 
to us as a dying friend. ‘Come to me, 
I have one secret to tell before I 
die.” This secret is that of the Beau- 
tiful. Let us bend our ear to her 
pale lips and hear what she has to 
Bay ” 


Rome was not built in a day, nei- 
ther can it be seen in a day. We 
had only a week ; so we resolved to 
visit a few things every day, and to 
leave many things unseen at all. Of 
all the things to be seen in a week 
take the following as the principal :—- 
The basilicas, of course—and of the 
churches four or five ; the Ara Celi, 
for instance, with its Jacob’s ladder 
of steps by which you ascend to it, 
and curious Responsorium of St. An- 
thony of Padua affixed to the rail of 
his chapel on the left of the nave. 
The Minerva church, which has been 
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lately restored, and contains the only 
stained glass we remember in Rome ; 
and, above all churches new or 
temples old, the Pantheon, visited by 
us every day, and entered every time 
with fresh feelings of admiration and 
wonder. We dare not indulge in a 
description of that matchless Rotonda, 
as it is called by the common people in 
Rome. 

The Vatican and Capitol we visit- 
ed, of course, twice, and the follow- 
ing palaces once—the Borghese, rich- 
est of all the private collections of 
paintings in Rome, the Doria, the 
Corsini, and the Barberini, famous for 
its one picture, the Cenci, so often 
copied, but so inimitable. 

Of the ruins of Rome, we walked 
over some dead men’s graves, unheed- 
ing them not—over others we bent 
long and patiently to reach the past. 
The Coliseum, the arch of Titus, the 
Baths of Diocletian need no guide— 
they tell theirown tale. 

Outside of Rome the Villa Borghese 
—the English burial ground—where 
I cut a slip from a rose in memory of 
a sweet sister. 


Elle etait de ce monde ou les plus belles 
choses, 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses 
L’espace d’un matin. 


We spent one day at Frescati and 
neighbourhood, where, mirabile dictu, 
a railway now runs from Rome across 
the Campagna. We climbed the hill 
of Tusculum, walked on to Marino, 
and then up the shady hill to the 
rocky ridge of Alba Longa, and the 
lake lying below. 

These were the principal land- 
marks we sighted during our short 
stay in Rome, and which we record 
for the benefit of others as pressed 
for time as we were. As for the rest, 
for minor churches and out of the 
way antiquities, we say to the ordi- 
nary tourist—avoid them. When a 
Mussulman has seen every sight in a 
town—has embraced his friends, and 
has nothing further to do or see, he 
crosses his legs, lights his pipe, and 
enjoys his ef. He puts his soul and 
body to sleep, and dreams on for a 
week, until it is time to start. Now, 
rather than spend a season, as many 
do, in Rome, going from post to pil- 
lar, from gone ugly pile of stucco to 
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another, we would at once take a 
Mahometan sef’, and spend the rest of 
our time conjuring up gorgeous 
dreams of what we had seen. Our 
advice then is twofold—to all short- 
timed travellers. 1. Don’t do Rome. 
2. Do in Rome asRomans do. 1. Don’t 
race round Rome in a one horse 
chaise, with a cicerone and photo- 

h apparatus, as one of our fellow- 
Covemeas did ; and, 2nd, dine, as Ro- 
mans do, in the middle of the day, on 
watery soup, lambs’ brains, and ap- 
ple fritters, washed down with thin 
potations of Orvietto; regale your- 
selves at night on an ice or caffe latte, 
and, if extravagant, buy zigari scelti 
for a penny a-piece, and you will 
make those little battered shapeless 
fivepenny-pieces called Pauls, go as 
far as bright Victoria shillings do at 
home. 

Thanks to the Empress of Russia, 
we saw the two grandest sights of 
Rome to the greatest advantage. On 
Monday St. Peter’s was illuminated 
from the pavement to the cross. The 
night was dark and mild, and the 
lamps, suspended 430 feet in the air, 
were not once put out by the wind. 
As the bell struck nine, the torches 
were suddenly lighted all round the 
roof, aud it seemed as if the great 
pile was op fire, while the bells ring- 
ing a peal seemed like alarm bells 
rung ata fire. It was difficult to get 
the impression out of the mind that 
St. Peter’s was on fire, and we awoke 
next morning almost inclined to ask 
had the whole pile been burnt down 
in the night. 

We did not see the Coliseum by 
moonlight, so we are saved a descrip- 
tion of what is the common stock of 
all travellers to Rome: we saw it in- 
stead by torch-light. At nine o’clock 
on Saturday evening, at the discharge 
of a rocket, the whole circumference 
of the Coliseum broke out in a blaze 
of light. Bengal lights, set behind 
every arch, sent out a glare of light 
which, for a few minutes, was as 
bright as day. Then thick columns 
of smoke rolled up, covering the 
great amphitheatre as if with a cur- 
tain—like the awning which once 
stretched across it in the days of its 
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glory. Then as the lights turned red, 
it seemed as if some ¢ conflagra- 
tion had happened in the city, and the 
crowds that elbowed their way out as 
the Empress drove off, seemed to be 
flying for their lives, with the cry of 
fire in their ears. The outside was 
then illuminated in the same way as 
the inside. Each story of arches 
could be distinctly counted — the 
plants that grew in the crevices of 
the walls, and even the marble slab 
inserted here and there in the brick 
surface, with the name of the Pontiff 
who had restored the Coliseum, could 
be distinctly read. It was a glorious 
sight. Artificial lights set off best 
the works of man, as God’s two 
great lights alone can the works of 
God. A mountain by torchlight is 
ridiculous—the torches are seen, not 
the mountain ; but the Coliseum by 
torchlight was effective—the building 
was not too vast for the illuminating 
power. By night, too, the great 
works of nature are hid from view — 
the distant mountains do not drag 
down our molehills of brick and stone, 
or our torches pale their ineffectual 
fires before the eye of day. Weyield 
to the graceful delusion, and think 
for a moment there is nothing grander 
than man, or more surprising than his 
works. But Bengal lights soon go 
out, and sober reason resumes her 
sway. We turn oursteps homeward, 
and next day laugh at our own child- 
ishness. 

We had engaged a vetturino to start 
with us after the illumination to Ci- 
vita Vecchia, to catch the steamer for 
Leghorn next day. So at ten, p.m., 
we made our way through crowds of 
Romans who had turned out, like 
ourselves, to see the fireworks, to the 
office of the Pope’s privileged dili- 
gences, where our slow-coach stood 
with three lazy black horses harnessed 
to it, to crawl all night over the road 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia. 

We threaded the narrow streets 
—_ in darkness ; again crossed the 

onte St. Angelo, an ain passed 
the barrier = we had saben it se- 
ven nights before, and stole away up 
the hills, and out of sight of the 
lamps of Rome. 









































































































































































































































A o@ReEAT lawyer is seldom a great 
legislator. The first at Nisi Prius 
enerally finds himself the last in 
t. Stephen’s. There have been ap- 
oom exceptions to this rule. Lord 
rougham, for instance, might be 
cited as an example of eminence in 
both capacities, were it not that his 
legal elevation depended on any thing 
but his legal knowledge. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, too, it might be said, has 
given proofs of pre-eminent capacity to 
combine political and legal science ; 
but some brilliant harangues, chiefly 
on questions involving the interpreta- 
tion of law, do not constitute a great 
statesman. A man must make his 
election. If he pretends to suceeed 
in what the French call /a haute poli- 
tigue, he must not narrow his mind 
by the trifling details of legal subtle- 
ties, or confuse his perceptions of 
right and wrong by the practice of 
venal and indiscriminate advocacy. 
The Government of this country has 
been entrusted to soldiers, country 
gentlemen, tradesmen, wits, and 
diners-out, but not to lawyers. 

An analogous phenomenon may be 
observed in the several departments 
of science. The diligent collector of 
the materials of knowledge is seldom 
a far-seeing philosopher. An anti- 
quary is not a good historian. He 
collects fibulee, and celts, and spear- 
heads, and gauntlets, and pottery, 
and medals, till in his admiration of 
his little curiosities, he forgets that 
they are valuable only as they illus- 
trate the progress of civilization and 
art. The bibliomaniac would think 
it altogether preposterous to read the 
rare books which he stores upon his 
shelves. The naturalist arranges 
his geological specimens, his stuffed 
birds, or his dried plants, and is so 
intent on their classification into 

mera and species, that he never 
thinks of reading from them the les- 
sons of high wisdom which they con- 
tain. Lord Bacon wrote admirably 
upon experimental philosophy, but 
his exploits in the actual practice 
were utterly insignificant; and for 
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this very reason he made the division 
of labour an essential element of his 
great scheme of physical discovery. 

n his “‘ House of Solomon,” the two 
functions of experimental investiga- 
tion and general deduction were en- 
trusted to different persons. The 
operator’s attention was not to be 
divided by drawing premature con- 
clusions, nor the philosopher’s acumen 
blunted by being employed in the 
drudgery of details. 

How far this plan might be suc- 
cessful in all cases, it is hard to say, 
or rather, we may safely pronounce 
that it could not be carried out to its 
full extent. A preconceived theory 
is necessary to guide the operations of 
the experimentalist, and minute in- 
dications which would escape the at- 
tention of a mere cachanial manipu- 
lator are often the foundation of the 
most splendid discoveries. Benjamin 
Franklin could hardly have reasoned 
out the principles of electricity in his 
study, while he entrusted to a friend 
outside the office of holding the string 
of his kite. Nevertheless, the advau- 
tage of a partial division between the 
labours of the experimentalist and 
those of the reasoner, is acknowledged 
by every man of science who employs 
an assistant in his observatory to 
make the ordinary astronomical 
observations, and to note them in 
tables, or who uses, in his calcula- 
tions, a table of logarithms. 

But further, a mind accustomed to 
the investigation of one class of sub- 
jects comes to the consideration of 
another class of a totally ditferent 
kind, with a certain degree of fresh- 
ness and courage. He isnot awed by 
a sense of the vastness of the detaiis. 
With the minute and laboured ob- 
servations of others spread before 
him, he sees at a glance the general 
bearing of the whole, which was b- 
yond the ken of their microscopic 
vision. The history of the civil wars 
of France and that of birds seem far 
removed from each other in the re- 
gions of thought ; yet we venture to 
say that M. ‘Michelet has added to 
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the literature of ornithology a work 
which no professional naturalist could 
have written. We have had descrip- 
tions of birds and anecdotes of their 
habits and peculiarities in abundance; 
but the historian of the French revo- 
lution takes a wider and more really 
philosophical view of the subject than 
any man of mere species and genera, 
or retailer of curious stories, is capa- 
ble of. He invests the feathered race 
with an almost human interest by the 
breadth and ingenuity of his specula- 
tions, and the genial charm of his 
picturesque language. 

Wearied and disappointed by the 
endless task of endeavouring to deduce 
great principles from those civil con- 
tests in which the basest private mo- 
tives were generally the true springs 
of action, M. Michelet resulved to 
seek for mental repose on the bosom 
of our benignant mother, Nature. His 
wife’s health, too, was delicate, and 
she also required rest from her self- 
imposed task of assisting him in his 
historical labours. He therefore re- 


tired for atime from Paris, that great 
centre of the gay and intellectual life 
of France, and fixed his abode, first in 


an old chateau on the banks of the 
Erdre, on the borders of Brittany and 
La Vendée, and afterwards in Italy. 
He had long sought a change from 
what he calls les apres vins de U'his- 
toire humaine, in Wilson, Audubon, 
and Teussenel. The varied scenes of 
nature with which in his rural retreats 
he now became acquainted, induced 
him to embody his reflections in a 
rmanent form. His historical la- 
urs occupied the morning; the 
anne was given to conversation on 
natural history, and to reducing the 
results to writing. This was the 
“— of “ L’ Oiseau.” 
he change from the (to use his 
own expression) “bitter wine” of 
history to the milk of nature is in- 
deed refreshing. As we read the 
story of mankind, disappointment 
meets us at every turn. Here, a hero 
is guilty of more than the ordinary 
meanness of men; there, a great cause 
is marred by the crimes and errors 
of its adherents. We cannot give our 
sympathy unreservedly to any man or 
to any party, and are obliged, asa 
pene rule, to adopt the losing side, 
vecause the conquered have less 
power of displaying their real 
charactey than the couquerors, In 
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nature, on the contfary, the mind has 
but to repose on faith. There is no 
doubt as to principles. All is the 
work of a wise and beneficent Creator. 
The egg, displaying the wonderful 
provision made for the protection and 
nourishment of the young; the in- 
stinct of tenderness which prompts 
the self-sacrifice of incubation—ap- 
yroaching nearly to that faith which 
is “the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen”—the 
great breeding grounds of the Polar 
circles, where the sea-birds gather 
themselves together in countless mul- 
titudes, and in the midst of abundant 
food taste the sweets of that love 
which is an emanation from the Deity, 
and the foundation of all happiness 
in earth or heaven ; the gift of flight, 
which man vainly desires as a remedy 
for all his evils—the wings of a 
dove, that he may flee away and be 
at rest” —these all speak of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. The 
mind contemplates the mysterious 
economy of the globe and its lower 
inhabitants with curiosity and ad- 
miration. The passions are not 
moved. Here is no place for parity 
hatreds and partialities—no Greék 
and Trojan, no Roman and barbarian, 
no Pagan and Christian, no heretic 
and Catholic, no Guelph and Ghibe- 
line, no Whig and Tory. 

But then comes that enigma, 
Death, to throw back the mind into 
doubt and distrust. What is the 
meaning of the vast apparatus of 
destruction which nature everywhere 
discloses? In the pre-historic ages, 
gigantic saurians, all jaws and sto- 
machs, seemed made to kill. And 
now the whale appears but a vast 
chemical apparatus, for assimilating 
the thousands of fish and insects, which 
swarm in the Northern seas, into 
blubber. The saurians and the whale, 
it may be answered, were probably 
made to clear the world of the less 
perfect forms of animal life, and to 
make way for the more perfect ; and 
death may well be accepted as the 
appointed gate through which the 
creature passes from one form of life 
into another—mors janua vite. But 
pain—what place can pain occupy in 
a system of infinite love? It may be 
said, to teach prudence. To escape 
from pain is the gratid incentive to 
exertion both in men and in the lower 
aninials. But why this delicate or- 
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ization of brain and nerves, this 
intense capacity of suffering, on the 
one hand; and these teeth and claws, 
and that cruel nature and stupendous 
wer to inflict it, on the other? 
et, explain it how we may, we cannot 
see why Omnipotent love might not 
have created the world at once per- 
fect ; or why, if created perfect, it 
was suffered to decline from perfec- 
tion. This is a real difficulty. The 
attempt to solve it is at the bottom of 
most of the old Pagan philosophy and 
of all the different forms of the 
Gnostic and Manichean heresies which 
prevailed in the first five centuries ; 
and to all the vehement questions of 
Paganism or of heresy, Christianity 
has but one answer, “I cannot tell.” 
If her ignorance is objected against 
her, if it be said, “‘ You ought to be 
able to tell,” she can reply to heretic 
and infidel alike by another question, 
“Can you? Itisas sapien 
in your system as in mine.” 

We cannot, indeed, solve the ques- 
tion of the origin of evil; we cannot 
absolutely discover why pain is ad- 
mitted into the creation; but the 
study of nature supplies us with facts 
which give a glimpse, as it were, of a 

-vaed by which the unity of God, 

is omnipotence and his goodness, 
may be reconciled with the existence 
of suffering. This principle is the 
law of progress. The glory of the 
Creator may be more promoted by 
the creation of a universe continually 
advancing towards perfection than of 
one created perfect. Action is astate 
more worthy of the Deity than quies- 
cerce, and our Lord says, ‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” WNa- 
ture and revelation concur in teaching 
that this law of active progress is 
everywhere at work. Geology attests 
the fact, that the globe on which we 
live was gradually shaped out of a 
seething mass of uaeaied elements, 
and clothed with a vegetation of con- 
tinually increasing complexity and 
beauty, and peopled by races of 
animals which steadily rose in the 
scale of organized life, till they were 
completed in man. With this the 
testimony of Moses agrees to the 
very letter. The sacred history fur- 
ther represents the Deity as gradually 
unfolding the revelation of his laws 
to mankind, first in obscure intima- 
tions, prophetic allusions, and typical 
systems, ming, as time went on, 
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more and more definite, till at length 
they were completed in the Christian 
dispensation and the communication 
of the Divine nature to man. Thai 
final revelation, again, speaks of a still 
further progress towards perfection, 
when there shall be “a new heaven 
and anew earth.” Passing to profane 
history, we think we can see a certain 
progress. The civilization of Pagan 
Rome was an improvement on the 
Asiatic civilizations which had pre- 
ceded it; and the civilization of 
modern Europe is an advance upon 
that of Pagan Rome. The useful arts 
have been making a slow but steady 
progress, and we may even hope that 
there is a progressive diminution in 
the ratio of human suffering since the 
days of Nimroud, and the “ mighty 
hunters.” With American slavery in 
full force, and the Russian war but 
just over, and the Chinese war on our 
louie and with our ears still tingling 
from the accounts of the Indian atro- 
cities, it does not become us to boast 
of our success in eradicating wrong 
and suffering. But we must remem- 
ber that in the palmiest days of the 
old civilization, slavery was universal, 
that warfare was almost the normal 
condition of society, and the Indian 
atrocities,and even worse, the normal 
condition of warfare. 

In this progressive amelioration 
not only of the human race but of the 
whole creation, we may, perhaps, be 
witnessing the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, “ The lion shall lie down with 
the lamb.” 

This is the leading idea of M. 
Michelet’s “ L’Oiseau.” We shall 
give our readers an opportunity 
of judging of the striking way in 
which he evolves it. But we must 
first apologise for translating the pas- 
sage. The fact is, we do so for the 
benefit of the few who might be in- 
duced to skip an extract by the slight 
difficulty of reading it in a foreign 
language. The majority of our readers 
must excuse us :— 


One of the saddest hours of my life was 
that when, endeavouring to banish the 
thought of the present by seeking the 
alibi of nature, I first happened to see the 
head of a viper. It was in a valuable 
museum of anatomicalimitations. This 
head, reproduced with marvellous fidelity, 
and prodigiously enlarged so as even to 
resemble the head of the tiger or jaguar, 
suggested by its horrible form something 
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still more horrible. One saw at a glance 
the delicate precautions, infinitein number, 
of frightful foresight, with which this 
powerful engine of death is armed. Not 
only is it provided with numerous sharp 
teeth; not only are these teeth aided by 
an ingenious reservoir of poison which kills 
instantaneously ; but their extreme delicacy 
which renders them subject to break, is 
compensated by an advantage possessed 
perhaps by no other animal; there is a 
magazine of teeth in reserve, which in a 
moment supply the place of that which is 
broken in biting. Oh! what ingenuity to 
kill! What love for this horrible creature ! 
I was scandalised, and if I may say so, 
sick at heart. Nature, the great mother, 
in whose bosom I was taking refuge, terri- 
fied me by a maternity so cruelly impar- 
tial. 

I retired cast down with more fog in my 
mind than there was in the air on that 
day, which was one of the blackest of 
winter. I had come asa son, and went 
as an orphan, feeling as if the very idea of 
Providence was failing within me. 

Our impressions are scarcely less pain- 
ful when we see in our galleries those in- 
terminable series of birds of death, robbers 
by day and by night, birds of grisly coun- 
tenance, which terrifies day itself. We 
are affected with sadness as we observe 
their cruel arms of offence ; I do not mean 
those terrible beaks which deal death at 
one blow, but those talons, those sharp 
pounces, those instruments of torture, 
which seize the shuddering prey, and pro- 
long the last anguish and the agony of 
pain. 

Ah! our globe is a barbarous world ; 
I mean, it is still young, a sketch, a first 
attempt, a world delivered up to cruel 
forms of slavery! night! hunger! death! 
fear! Death—this we might choose ; our 
soul possesses sufficient faith and hope to 
accept it as a e, one degree in a 
system of gradual initiation, a gate into 
better worlds. But pain—alas! was it 
nece to scatter it with so lively a 
hand? I feel it, Isee it every where, I 
hear it. If I would not hear it, to pursue 
this train of thought I must close my ears. 
All the activity of my soul would other- 
wise be suspended, and my nerve destroyed ; 
I should no longer have the heart to do 
anything ; I should make no advance ; my 
life and my powers of production would be 
made barren, annihilated by pity. 

*‘ And yet is not pain the warning which 
teaches us to foresee, to provide, to pre- 
serve ourselves by every means from dis- 
solution? This cruel school is theawakener, 
the spur of prudence, for every thing that 
has life ; a powerful contracting of the soul 
into herself, which would otherwise suffer 
her to be carried idly along upon the 
tide of nature, to be enervated by pleasure, 
by sweet and debilitating impressions. 
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May we not say that pleasure has a 
centrifugal attraction, which scatters all 
our being on outward things, distends us, 
dissipates us, and if we were entirely given 
over to it, would resolve us into the ele- 
ments of which we are composed ? 

Pain, on the contrary, experienced on 
one point only, leads back all to the cen- 
tre, contracts, continues, gives solidity 
to our existence, and fortifies it. 

Pain is, in some sort, the artist of the 
world, which creates us, fashions us, 
sculptures us with the fine point of its un- 
pitying chisel. It prunes exuberant life, 
and what remains, stronger and more 
exquisite, enriched even by its loss, draws 
from pain the gift of a superior life.” 

These topics of resignation were suggest- 
ed tome by one who is herself a sufferer, who 
penetrates and often discerns my troubles 
and my doubts, even before they assume 
a definite shape in my own mind. 

‘* As is the individual, so is the world,” 
continued she. The earth itself has been 
improved by pain. Nature has tormented 
it by the violent action of her ministers of 
death. Their species, becoming daily 
more and more rare, are the recollections, 
the witnesses of a former state of the globe, 
when lower life was germinating, and 
Nature laboured to purge the excess of 
her own fecundity. 

The imagination can remount the steps 
of the ladder of progressive necessities by 
which Nature was obliged to destroy, in 
succession, the several orders of being 
which she had created, that she might 
make room for those which were to suc- 
ceed. 

From an atmosphere unfitted for res- 
piration, which at first enveloped the earth, 
vegetation was her appointed saviour. 
From the suffocation, the frightful density 
of these inferior vegetables,—that coarse 
mantle of hair which was her early cover- 
ing—the fretting insect, which has since 
become a curse, was an agent of salva- 
tion. Against the insect, the toad, and the 
mass of other reptiles, even the venomous 
snake was a useful instrument of expurga- 
tion. Finally, when superior life, winged 
life, took its first flight, the earth found 
a barrier to the too rapid burst of her 
young fecundity in the destroying legions 
of powerful depredators, the eagles, the 
falcons, and the vultures. 

But these useful destroyers are every 
day becoming fewer in proportion as they 
become less necessary. As the mass of 
little creeping animals, which the tooth of 
the viper was formed to strike, becomes 
less dense, the viper itself also grows rare. 
The world of winged game is becoming in 
its turn less crowded, thinned either by 
the persecution of man, or by the disap- 
pearance of the insects upon which the 
smaller birds subsisted ; and as they de- 
crease, the odious tyrants of the air are 
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observed to be less numerous. The eagle 
has become rare even in the Alps, and the 
exaggerated, the enormous prices which 
are paid for the falcon, seem to shew that 
the first, the noblest of the birds of prey 
is now almost extinct. 

Thus does nature gravitate towards a 
Jess violent order of things. May we 
therefore conclude that death will ever 
become less frequent? No, death cannot 
cease, but pain can be indefinitely dimin- 
ished. 


This is a book which will not find 
much favour with professed na- 
turalists. They will call it fanciful 
and unscientific. Itis, in fact, rather 
a poem on the subject of nature than 


CHANCERY 


Tue present is emphatically an age of 
Reform. The torpid Conservatism of 
the Georgian era has vanished, and 
a spirit of progress is strong in every 
sphere of thought and action. Our 


poetry has freed itself from the 
pseudo-classical school of —_ and 


in Tennyson and Wordsworth, aims 
at idealising nature. Our philosophy, 
abandoning the empiricism of Locke, 
the selfish ethics of Paley, and the 
utilitarianism of Bentham, has as- 
cended to a higher range of premises, 
and, through Coleridge, has made us 
familiar with Platonism. In history, 
we have substituted the searching 
boldness of Froude, and the vivid 
and elaborate pictures of Macaulay, 
for the careless and shallow generali- 
sations of Hume, and the unbelieving 
irony of Gibbon. So, too, in paint- 
ing and sculpture, an earnest and 
scrupulous desire for advancement, 
deserving admiration, if not always 
successful, has replaced the dull con- 
ventionalism of the last century. Nor 
is improvement less visible in the 
various arts that 1ainister to social 
and political well-being. Our poorer 
classes are better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, better attended 
in sickness, and receive a larger re- 
muneration for their industry, than 
at any period within living memory. 
It is needless to point out the won- 
drous progress of 3 our middle class. 
And, although the opulence of our 
upper ranks has enormously increased, 
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a regular work on ornithology. But 
for that very reason, it charms by its 
freshness, and is suggestive of specu- 
lations which penetrate deeply into 
the philosophy of human life. It 
answers, in short, to the author’s 
paradoxical description of the artist’s 
work, 

“The true greatness of the artist 
is to surpass his object, and to do 
more than he intended, and quite a 
different thing from what he intended; 
to overshoot his mark, to pass the 
bounds of the possible, and still to 
have a vision beyond what he has 
attained.” 

(wTa, 
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there has grown up with it a spirit of 
social benevolence which has made 
our aristocracy as useful as it is dig- 
nified. With our society, too, our 
polity has been ameliorated. By 
Catholic Emancipation, and the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the principle of religious free- 
dom has been established in our Con- 
stitution, and, we firmly believe, the 
cause of Christianity ee been pro- 
moted. It is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the increase of trade and the 
growth of national strength which 
have been the result of recent com- 
mercial legislation. And,were not the 
tale of them too numerous, we might 
mention several other changes in our 
constitutional system which peculiarly 
mark this age as that of Reform. 
Nor has our municipal law been 
free from these anadlioenting in- 
fluences. There is less difference be- 
tween the jurisprudence of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, and that con- 
tained in the works of Sir Edward 
Coke, than between that adminis- 
tered in 1857, and that which Lord 
Eldon thought the perfection of human 
reason. Thirty years ago, our law 
of real property was a quaint and 
elaborate depositary of feudal rules, 
anxiously and painfully adapted to 
modern civilisation, and full of arti- 
ficial and perilous refinements ; but it 
has now been gradually moulded into 
a system more safe and useful, if less 
interesting. The Court of Common 
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Pleas no louger witnesses the solemn 
and costly ceremony of fines and 
recoveries. The old canons of de- 
scent which excluded the half blood 
from the inheritance, and made it 
escheat to the crown rather than 
ascend to a lineal ancestor, have been 
remodelled and made reasonable. The 
Yaw with respect to dower has been 
amended, and that terror of the con- 
veyancer which cost so much in- 
genuity to elude, can now be avoided 
by a stroke of the pen. Real actions 
have been abolished, with but one 
ractical exception; and with them 
nave vanished the old rules of limita- 
tion, without, we fear, the advantage 
of a better substitute. So, too, with 
regard to wills, the law has been 
amended, and the feudal doctrines 
which were ever struggling for the 
heir against the devisee, have been 
completely expunged or modified. So, 
attendant terms have been merged 
for ever, with a vast store of legal 
learning ; the quaint device of lease 
and release is obsolete; settlements 
areno longer “trustees to preserve” Sir 
Orlando Bridgman’s reputation ; and 
the shade of Fearne may hopelessly 
lament, that, in a few years hence, 
his cunning learning on executory 
limitation will scarcely harass the 
most eager student. Nor has the 
amending hand been less visible in 
other departments of our jurispru- 
dence. Whole masses of commercial 
law have recently been called into 
existence, and regulate and control 
the rights and duties of those mani- 
fold associations which are the pecu- 
liar birth of this age of trading. 
There has been a large and liberal 
amelioration in our bankrupt and 
insolvent gode. Our criminal law 
has been freed from its barbarous 
inhumanity, and in this very year 
has been wisely extended to cases of 
fraudulent breach of trust. We owe 
it to Lord Campbell that rights of 
action for personal wrongs survive ; 
that the defendant in a prosecution 
for libel may justify ; and that the 
entire scheme of procedure in criminal 
cases has been purged from ancient 
ay and subtlety. To Lord 

rougham we owe a complete revolu- 
tion in the law of evidence ; the in- 
stitution in England of the County 
Courts ; and ultimately, the germ of 
those vast and comprehensive reforms 
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in legal and equitable procedure, 
which have made a new science of 
this part of our jurisprudence. And 
besides these numerous legislative 
changes, it may be added that along 
that large undefinable region where 
our judge-made law has scope for 
self-amendment, a liberal and en- 
lightened improvement is visible. 

To a certain, though not to a 
dangerous extent, public opinion is 
feeling the effects of anage of changes. 
Many old beliefs, once accepted as 
truths, are dying out, and men’s 
thoughts are no longer stereotyped 
in ancient forms. Throughout the 
spheres of faith and intelligence there 
is stir and disquiet ; principles once 
deemed immutable are fiercely sifted ; 
and the divinity that hedged many 
of our institutions is overthrown. In 
religion, in politics, in the problems 
of social life, in the many questions 
that civilisation suggests tothe thinker, 
we feel the presence of a restless and 
criticising spirit. Among the learned 
and thoughtful this spirit is sober as 
well as strong, and it strives rather 
to adapt existing creations to better 
uses than rudely to break them and 
begin anew. But its symptoms among 
the ignorant and silly are, abuse of 
things as they are, a restless love of 
change for its own sake, and a dis- 
like of established forms of thought 
and practice. At the present time 
our jurisprudence feels these coti- 
tending forces ; and while our ablest 
statesmen and lawyers are success- 
fully reforming it, vulgar ignorance 
simply decries it at wholesale. We are 
familiar with the sound from hust- 
ings speeches, from the leading articles 
of inferior newspapers, from the shal- 
low pamphlets of thoughtlesssciolists, 
aud from the elaborate trash of sundry 
novels. Nor is it all surprising, since 
even the most perfect scheme of law 
—much more our own still imperfect 
system—will present many points of 
attack to those who forget the true 
scope and circumstances of jurispru- 
dence. For in theory the standard 
of any system of law must be far 
removed from that of natural justice, 
since it must ignore whole classes of 
conscientious obligations, since it 
must draw a most unsatisfactory dis- 
tinction between vice and crime, since 
it miust consist of general rules 
which may frequently do wrong, and 
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can only be expected to strike the 
balance of justice, and since it can 
only be administered by human agents 
who are liable to every species of 
error. And in fact, any actual juris- 
prudence must harmonise with na- 
tional opinions and traditions, which 
are not always onthe side of right ; 
it must be the development of genera- 
tions of wisdom, and thus must al- 
ways contain more or less that is 
obsolete ; and, in proportion to its 
refinement and development, it must 
lie in the hands of a class of ex- 
ponents, who, by an unerring instinct 
in our nature, will struggle to make 
it recondite and costly in practice. 
Every scheme of law must deepens 
be imperfect and vulnerable ; but that 
of England has evils peculiar to itself, 
and as these are far more easy of proof 
than of amendment, it is naturally a 
commonplace of obloquy. 

At present, however, our common 
law is less unpopular than our equity 
jurisprudence. All graduates in law- 
abuse, from Mr. J.G. Phillimoreto Mr. 
Charles Dickens, unite in denouncing 
its intricate technicalities, its halting 
procedure, and its costliness in prac- 
tice. We do not deny that its ad- 
ministration in the Court of Chan- 
cery was, till recently, open to much 
animadversion, chiefly in consequence 
of the hostility of common lawyers, 
who influenced its character and 
checked its true development, and 
that even now it is capable of consi- 
derable amendment; but some of 
these charges are now obsolete, and 
yet have survived the abuses from 
which they arose. And any com- 
petent person must know that it is 
absurd to assail our equity jurispru- 
dence generally; that it is, as a 
science, the most valuable element in 
our legal system, and that, without 
its salutary presence in our courts, 
our whole law would have been a 
mere specimen of barbarism. For, 
in the first place, the principles of our 
equity jurisprudence—derived from 
that great source of justice, the civil 
law of Rome—have largely inter- 
penetrated our common law, and have 
made an uncouth and stubborn sys- 
tem more suited than otherwise it 
would have been to legal necessities. 
These principles have supplied the 
common lawyer with the true rules of 
all documentary interpretation, and 
of separating form from substance 
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when intermingled ; as, for instance, 
they have tau ht him that the condi- 
tion of a bank is its true obligation, 
and that the breach of it does not 
necessarily involve its penalty. They 
have relieved the common law from 
such doctrines as that of Southcote’s 
case, and have introduced into it all 
the curious and beautiful learning of 
bailments, so absolutely necessary to 
a civilised society. They have en- 
larged the sphere of actions on the 
case, and in Ashby and White have 
laid down its true principle; and 
they have extended the really equit- 
able action of assumpsit, especially in 
its form for money had and received, 
to classes of cases which Sir Edward 
Coke would have pronounced impos- 
sible. From the first statute with 
respect to bankrupts, to the last upon 
the rights and duties of partners, 
they have formed the basis of the 
principal legislative changes which, 
for two centuries, have been wrought 
into the fabric of common law. Under 
the auspices of Lord Mansfield, they 
have almost created the law of our 
common law courts, as regards prin- 
cipal and agent, suretyship, stoppage 
in transitu, lien, insurance, partner- 
ship, and other mercantile contracts ; 
an they have cleared away much of 
obsolete feudalism from the entire 
law of personal property. Finally, 
they have indirectly enlarged the law 
of evidence to its present state, and 
purr we may ascribe the vast re- 
orm of our common law procedure, 
to the wholesome dislike of mere 
technicality with which the study of 
them fills the liberal understanding. 
For we should not forget that it was 
Lord Mansfield—a great civilian and 
master of equity—who first made 
English lawyersashamed of the plead- 
ing pedantries of the Kebles and 
Siderfins. 

In the next place, our equity juris- 
prudence, as an independent system, 
is absolutely necessary as a supple- 
ment to the common law, and to the 
administration of justice in present 
times. The entire scheme and out- 
line of the common law make it in- 
adequate to the uses of civilisation, 
if not altogether unfitted for them. 
Such doctrinesas these, that a freehold 
cannot be limitedin futuro ; that an es- 
tate of one thousand pounds a year is 
absolutely forfeited on non-payment of 
a mortgage for one hundred pounds ; 
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that land ¢annot be charged by a 
legacy or a covenant; that even in 
favour of a purchaser for valuable 
consideration, every minute and fan- 
tastic particular in the execution of a 
power must be followed ; that a gift 
may be accepted under an instru- 
ment, and yet a right inconsistent 
with it may be ealeeat that an 
action will not lie for breach of a 
contract for the sale of lands unless 
every indifferent term in it be scru- 
pulously adhered to ; that rights and 
obligations of joint owners, in the 
face of positive agreement to the con- 
trary, must devolve exclusively upon 
the survivors ; and, unless it can be 
altogether avoided, that an instru- 
ment cannot be impeached for fraud 
or evil policy, would, now-a-days, be 
simply intolerable; unless a remedy 
in equity were at hand. Again, the 
method of procedure in our common 
law courts, though recently greatly 
enlarged and improved, and made 
equitable to a certain extent, is incon- 
sistent with many of the rights and 
remedies which must exist in a civi- 
lized law, and which requires the aid of 
equity to supply them. For instance, 
the system of pleading in that proce- 
dure, repels the investigation of any 
rights of third persons which may be 
involved with those of the litigants ; 
it tends to exclude the consideration 
of all questions but those which can 
be reduced to simple issues of fact ; it 
sometimes cannot place upon record 
even the mere legal cases of contend- 
ing suitors themselves ; and hence it 
shuts out from its sphere whole 
masses of necessary litigation. So, 
too, the mode of trial in that proce- 
dure, refers to juries the decision of 
all issues of fact, and is admirably 
adapted to simple cases, and to those 
which require a special tribunal of 
experts, but it is unsuited to that im- 
portant mass of questions which en- 
ter into the sphere of iegal ethics, or 
which require the investigation of 
complicated accounts ; and thus the 
domain of the common law is still 
further restricted. So, again, the 
judgments of that procedure are of 
course as limited in their range as 
the pleadings they determine ; and, 
besides, as in all cases of remedying 
pres wrongs, or of relievingagainst 
reaches of contract, they confine 
their scope to awarding , as 
they do not enforce the specific per- 
formance of agreements, or provide a 
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check wpon contemplated mischief ; 
and as, further—so incomplete is the 
common law system—they might fre- 
quently become the agents of wrong, 
unless they were controlled in their 
operation; they would be very feeble 
or dangerous exponents of justice, 
without the aid OF a court of equity. 
Hence, almost everywhere within the 
range of the common law, the as- 
sistance of equity is essential ; but 
besides, it has an exclusive sphere of 
its own, which is much the noblest 
in our legal system.. And if we re- 
member that its jurisdiction includes 
all cases of express and implied trust ; 
the raising, settling, and paying lega- 
cies; the redemption and foreclosure 
of mortgages; the judicial transfer 
of land; the enforcing of con- 
tracts by actual performance; the 
setting aside and amending written 
instruments ; the granting of injunc- 
tions ; the protecting the property of 
married women and of charities, and 
the persons and property of idiots, 
lunatics, and minors ; the marshalling 
of assets and securities, and almost 
all cases of intricate accounts ; besides 
other subjects too tedious to enume- 
rate, we shall readily concede that, 
in our municipal law, it is by far the 
best agent of justice. Of that law, it 
is the civilising supplement, and the 
most enlightened factor. 

The popular clamour against our 
equity jurisprudence is, therefore, 
ridiculous. Nor is ita valid objec- 
tion against its administration, that 
sometimes a chancery suit is more 
tedious and expensive than is ever 
the case with an action at law. There 
is no logical value in this remark, 
though it is a commonplace against 
equity from the days of Junius. For, 
admitting the fact, it is chiefly the 
result, not of the inferiority of one 
tribunal to the other, but of an occa- 
sional differenze in their respective 
subject matters. The common law is 
not the protector of persons under 
disability ; it repels from its sphere 
most vases of intricate accounts; it 
does not attempt to adjust inter- 
venient rights; and, speaking gene- 
rally, it limits its jurisdiction to 
questions reducible to simple issues. 
The most protracted and costly law- 
suits are, therefore, abandoned to 
equity, and this disproportion in 
the nature of their business makes it 
difficult to compare it fairly with the 
common law, as regards duration and 
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expense of litigation. But, in truth, 
if we consider these rival systems 
with reference to their essential cha- 
racter, and not to the subjects they 
happen to embrace, we shall see that 
the procedure of the Court of Chan- 
cery is naturally both more cheap 
and more expeditious than that pre- 
vailing at common law. A system 
which now proceeds in its enquiries 
by a simple and reasonable method 
of allegation and advocacy, and 
which refers the entire elements of 
every case to the decision of a pro- 
fessional understanding, must natu- 
rally be less wasting of time and 
money than one which requires the 
miael tribunal of a judge and jury— 
forces always composite and inde- 
pendent, and frequently conflicting— 
which presents questions for trial 
through such a medium as that of 
special pleading, which arbitrarily 
parts off cases into categories of law 
and fact, and keeps asunder what 
reason has joined together, and which 
encourages irrelevant declamation 
and needless cross-questioning. And 
acedrdingly, wherever a fair compari- 
son is practicable, we think it indis- 
putable that a suit in chancery is, 
in fact, less expensive, and is more 
rapidly determined than are actions 
at common law. A suit for a specific 
restitution of heirlooms ona cer- 
tainly cost less and be more quickly 
decided than an action of detinue 
for the same object. So a suit for an 
injunction would have the same ad- 
vantages over an action for trespass, 
and many other instances might be 
cited. Indeed the difference in the 
modes of advocacy in the law and 
equity courts would sufficiently in- 
dicate which tribunal is naturally 
most productive of delay and extra- 
vaganee. Terse logic and solid argu- 
ment are less likely to waste the 
suitor’s time and money than the 
pointless rhetoric, the scheming eva- 
sions of the real issue, and all the 
irrelevant mystification which are 
too frequently visible at Nisi Prius. 

It is one thing, however, not to 
side with clamour and another to 
deny that our equity jurisprudence is 
eapable of amendment. But, once for 
all, we must repudiate a silly notion 
which, we believe, is a creed with some 
Jaw-reformers, that the Court of 
Chancery can be made to work at the 
pace of a county court, For instance, 
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for a legal tribunal to administer an 
infant’s estate during minority, or a 
lunatic’s affairs while he is out of his 
senses, must necessarily be a task of 
time and much expense ; and thus 
there ever must be Chancery suits, 
whose duration can be made a popular 
grievance. So, too, great dispatch and 
cheapness are not compatible with 
justice, where the subjects of investi- 
gation are such as the affairs of com- 
plicated partnerships, involving, as 
they always do, many persons, and a 
multiplicity of rights, obligations, and 
intervenient equities ; or as the ad- 
ministration of corporate trusts, per- 
haps, misapplied for many years; 
or as the redemption of a mortgaged 
estate from many incumbrancers ; 
or as re-opening dealings between 
persons in fiduciary relations, and ex- 
posing the subtle frauds which occa- 
sionally taint them; oras the judicial 
sale of landed property, or as several 
others which might be enumerated. 
And, besides, until our entire juris- 
prudence shall be cast anew, of which 
there seems no present likelihood, 
its unfortunate severance into two 
systems must peculiarly clog the 
action of equity, and make it more 
expensive than it naturally should be. 
For, in almost every equity suit, that 
severance multiplies the persons in- 
terested, and centers it augments 
the difficulty of ascertaining the pro- 
per parties to the cause, impedes it at 
the outset and during its continuance, 
increases the number and the expense 
of the litigants engaged, and casts 
upon the court a burden of no ordi- 
nary weight. Again, it is the unfor- 
tunate result of that severance that 
sometimes a suit is commenced in one 
forum and transferred toanother ; that 
it is bandied about from law to equity 
and from equity to law, to the torture 
of the unhappy litigant, and the in- 
terested amusement of attorneys and 
counsel; and this ruinous error in our 
general jurisprudence is necessarily 
a great impediment to chancery pro- 
cedure. Moreover, if we remember 
that the multitude and difficulty of 
equity reports, as compared with 
those of common law, have increased 
in proportion to the greater refine- 
ment of its jurisprudence, and the 
greater complication and intricacy of 
the obligations it enforces, we shall 
understand how, in the actual state of 
our law, chancery progress is retarded 
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Other reasons might be adduced; but 
these perhaps will suffice to show 
that the hopes of some law reformers 
about equity reform are either futile, 
or will be slow in accomplishment, 
In three important particulars, 
however, a reform in our equity juris- 
— and procedure has either 
n wrought, or is in prospect; and, 
until our entire law shall have been 
revised, these seem to be the only 
ible avenues of improvement. 

n the first place, a statute of 1850, 
accompanied by an important series 
of chancery orders, has completely 
altered the modes of pleading and 
yractice in the Court of Chancery in 
reland, and has placed them on a 
thoroughly reasonable basis. It is 
not easy to over-estimate the value of 
achange which, throughout the entire 
vange of chancery business, has sub- 
stituted brevity, simplicity, and com- 
mon sense for verboseness, cumbrous- 
ness, and technicality, and which has 
effected a remarkable saving in the 
time and money of the equity suitor. 
The ancient method of equity plead- 
ing and practice to a great extent 
was fashioned upon the model of the 
common law, and gradually it was 
matured into a system which added 
faults of its own to an unnatural ori- 
gin. It is an axiom in the common 
aw, that the elements of every case 
must be so separated. that questions 
of law must be referred to one tribu- 
nal, and questions of fact to another, 
Hence arose its primary rule in plead- 
ing, that after the statement of the 
plaintiff’s case, the parties engaged 
must, at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, tender an issue either of law or 
fact. This necessarily created a most 
technical and artificial system of liti- 
gant allegation, in which questions of 
aw were raised by general or special 
demurrers, and questions of fact by 
alternating pleas. Butitisanother rule 
of the common law, that every plead- 
ing of facts must present a single and 
material issue ; and as litigant state- 
ments involving a great many details 
cannot easily be made to bend to this 
dogma, it became necessary to repeat 
them occasionally in formal varia- 
tions, or to multiply them in distinet 
and substantive allegations, by adopt- 
ing the curious devices of separate 
counts and several pleas, The joint 
operation of these two rules makes 


every record of common law pas ngs 
a series of repetitions, and of arti- 
ficial, involved, and tedious state- 
ments, which are only intelligible to 
a practised understanding ; and this 
evil was further aggravated by the 
doctrine of sufficiency in pleading, 
now happily exploded. This doctrine, 
with various restrictions and excep- 
tions, required that adverse allega- 
tions in pleading should frequently 
anticipate by negatives all possible 
defences, however irrelevant, which 
might avoid primd facie the claimant’s 
demand ; and though it was an exeres- 
cence on the eommon law, it gra- 
dually became assimilated with it, 
and has only recently been removed. 

With this single exception, how- 
ever, the principles of the common 
law seem naturally to evolve and ne- 
cessitate a highly artificial system of 
allegation, full of repetition and tech- 
nical distinctions. But this is not 
the case with equity jurisprudence, 
and certainly it was a great mistake 
to make such a system a pattern for 
equity we The alien model 
distorted the product, and other mis- 
chiefs were superadded. The practice 
of varying the plaintiff’s demand in 
several counts was imitated in the 
frame and texture of chancery bills, 
until, as was jocosely observed, 
they always “ told their story three 
times over.” Issues of law were 
raised by demurrers as at common 
law ; aA the equity suitor, though 
not as frequently as under the rival 
system, was made to feel the costly 
annoyance of special demurrers. The 
doctrine of suffidiency in pleading 
was imported into chancery, and 
enormously increased the length and 
cost of the pleadings; and so, to a 
great and injurious extent, was 
the foreign and useless learning 
with respect to certainty and material 
issues. Even answers were shaped 
to resemble common law pleas ; and 
the extreme verboseness and cum- 
brousness of equity pleading in prac- 
tice increased the evils of a vicious 
theory. Add to this that the method 
of enforcing equity process was ex- 
tremely dilatory and expensive, and 
we shall understand how a reform 
was wanting to amend this state of 
things. Under the ecumbrous impe- 
diments which clogged its course the 
fountain of equity flowed tardily ; 
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and the modes of diffusing its blessings 
around had become inadequate or in- 
efficient. 

But, happily for equity and the 
interests of her suitors, this objection- 
able eg has been thoroughly re- 
formed. In a few years the huge 
records of chancery pleadings, cover- 
ing reams of parchment, and costing 
sums incalculable, will be viewed by 
the equity lawyer with the same kind 
of wonder with which Virgil’s hus- 
bandman contemplates “ the mighty 
bones” of the fallen warrior. For the 
ancient bill in chancery, with its 
cumbrous iterations, its generally use- 
less and formal interrogatories, and 
ts verbose and pedantic method of 
allegation, a simple cause petition has 
been substituted which sets forth the 
plaintiff's case in common sense lan- 
guage. The entire system of written 
demurrers has been suspended, and 
if a petition does not disclose a sub- 
stantial cause of suit, the objection 
may be made ore tenus at the hear- 
ing. The doctrine of sufficiency has 
been superseded ; and it is enough 
for the pleader to state a prima facie 
ease. The old mode of defence by 
plea or answer, or both, has been 
supplanted by a system of affidavits 
less technical and more natural ; and, 
generally speaking, a suit can be con- 
tinued without filing a bill of sup- 
plement or revivor. Other various 
improvements might be enumerated, 
all concurring to the same object, the 
simplifying the method of equity 
allegation ; but those we have noticed 
are the mostimportant. The process 
of the court has been accelerated, and, 
on the whole an equity procedure 
has been established on a satisfactory 
basis. The best evidence of this 
improvement is the immense in- 
crease in the business of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, which has been 
contemporaneous with this reform, 
and which has been despatched 
with a rapidity hitherto unknown. 

Again, it may now be confidently 
expected that, along the whole range 
of its dealings with subjects of pro- 
perty, equity will soon Aisin a large 
jurisdiction tz rem, the value of 
which in facilitating its operations 
will be very great. In consequence 
of its gradual and unmethodical in- 
troduction into our law, and of the 
long and resolute hostility of com- 
mon lawyers, equity has never yet 
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been emancipated from the concep- 
tion that it can only deal with the 
rights of things indirectly, and that its 
direct actions must be on the consci- 
enc.s of persons, to coerce them to 
carry out the claims of justice. To 
this hour, though it embraces vast 
masses of property, though it sells 
estates, redeems mortgages, enforces 
the performance of contracts involving 
millions, and compels the obser- 
vance of trusts of untold value, the 
procedure of the Court of Chancery 
follows its original rule, and effects 
those resultsthrough a jurisdiction in 
personam. Though its legitimate 
objects have multiplied prodigiously, 
its influence even now can only move 
along the narrow line which it wrought 
out for itself in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets. Two results have followed 
this restriction, and beyond anything 
else they have impeded the Court of 
Chancery in dealing with property, 
have made its action halting, indi- 
rect, and costly, and have given rise 
to popular animadversion. In the 
first place, as the sphere of equity is 
personal only, its jurisdiction, through 
all its various modes, cannot be 
brought to bear upon subjects of pro- 
perty, except through the medium of 
persons interested in them ; and as, 
therefore, the rights of such persons 
are necessarily the only possible 
matter of enquiry, it follows that in 
order to give it jurisdiction such 
persons must be brought before the 
court in the first instance. And as, 
a priori, it is impossible to ascertain 
the relation and importance of such 
rights until they shall have been de- 
termined by investigation, it also 
follows, that in order to adjust them 
properly the entire body of persons 
interested must be joined as suitors. 
From this principle the rule has be- 
come established, that, when it is en- 
gaged with a i for any purpose, 
the Court of Chancery, as a condition 
of its authority, must gather together, 
as parties in litigation, all persons 
whose rights are involved in the object 
of the suit, and must keep them before 
it until the close of the enquiry. 
This rule had not any serious results 
in the infancy of our equity jurispru- 
dence, for in a feudal and not com- 
mercial age the rights connected with 
property are centred in a few indivi- 
duals ; but it gradually became ex- 
tremely injurious, as the growth of 
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civilization, the requirements of trade, 
the spread of refinement, and the 
facility of alienation and incumbering, 
made the interests in subjects of pro- 
perty complicated and numerous. By 
degrees it increased the list of parties 
necessary to equity suits to an extent 
that was most detrimental to justice. 
This was peculiarly the case when the 
suit had reference to real property, as, 
for instance, the foreclosure or re- 
demption of mortgages, or the sale of 
land at the suit of a judgment cre- 
ditor, or the carrying out the trusts of 
adevise. In Ireland, where a variety 
of causes had made landed estates 
extremely embarrassed, the rule ope- 
rated in a ruinous manner. And 
though both in England and Ireland 
the ingenuity of several Chancellors 
has been taxed to mitigate its effects, 
by inventing methods of reducing 
the number of parties to suits, and 
though the reform of 1850 has some 
salutary putes in respect of it, 
its evilinfluence upon our entire equity 
jurisprudence is still far from being 
eradicated. 

In the second place, as the sphere 
of equity is mainly in personam, it 
follows that it can operate upon pro- 
perty, whatever may be the nature of 
its action, only by coercing the per- 
sons interested in it to carry out what 
it decrees. And hence it can transfer 
rights in subjects of property onl 
through the instrumentality of sah 
persons; and if these do not really 
represent those rights, its method of 
transfer is, of course, nugatory. From 
this two consequences have ensued, 
that throughout the enormous mass 
of litigation where a change of pro- 
perty is its object, as, for instance, 
the sale of incumbered estates, the 
carrying cut agreements for the pur- 
chase of land, or the redemption of 
mortgages, equity cannot work out 
its end except by compelling all par- 
ties before its tribunal to concur in the 
transfer, and even then it cannot give 
a warranty of title. The results in 
retarding the working of the Court 
of Chancery, in making its action 
weak, cumbrous, efficient, and costly, 
in muleting suitors in heavy ex- 

mses, and in ruining property 

rought within its sphere, oon al- 

most passed into a proverb. They 

are written in monstrous Masters’ 
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conveyances of portentous bulk, com- 
memorating the perilous e of 
an estate through the Court of Chan- 
cery, and crowded with the names of 
multiplied grantors; in bills of costs 
of extravagant amount, that illustrate 
the appositeness of the proverb, “take 
of the lawsuit the lawyer’s share ;” 
and, lastly, in the records of law and 
equity reports, which tell how fre- 
quently a purchaser under the Court 
of Chancery, though he had done all 
in his power to ascertain his vendor's 
title, has been deprived of estate and 
money, by the interposition of some 
paramount right that has escaped 
notice during the course of the pro- 
ceedings. Though they cannot fairly 
be laid to the charge of equity juris- 
prudence, which can only work with 
the powers entrusted to it, they cer- 
tainly justify some of the clamours 

inst the practice of the Court of 
Chancery. 

For the sake of clearness we may 
show by an example the ill effects of 
confining equity to a jurisdiction iz 
personam, where it has to deal with 
the transfer of property. Let us sup- 
yore that in the year 1847, a creditor 

y judgment upon an estate, already 
subject to several paramount charges, 
resolved to seek a sale of it through 
the Court of Chancery. As the o 
ject of his suit would be to change the 
ownership in default of payment, and 
since then, as now, before that tribu- 
nal this could only be effected by the 
concurrent action of all the persons 
interested, he must have made his 
debtor and all the incumbrancers 
joint defendants to his bill. To 
do this required considerable time, 
trouble, and expenditure ; and when 
it had been accomplished, and the 
suit had got into court, the entire 
body of defendants must have been 
separately represented by attorneys 
and counsel, As the court had no 
jurisdiction to sell except through 
the agency of the suitors, it must 
then, as now, have begun its work by 
seeking to ascertain their various 
rights, and recording them in an ela- 
borate report. If any changes in 
these rights took place in the pro- 
ceedings, supplemental suits must 
have been instituted, and additions 
made to the original report. At 
length, when after these preliminaries, 
which must have cost a considerable 
sum, and taken upa great length of 
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time, the interests of all parties had 
been detlared, the final decree for 
sale must have been obtained. But 
here again, as the court could only 
act through the suitors, they must 
all have been obliged to join in the 
conveyance and the necessary cove- 
nafits; and, as it had no means of 
warranting the title, any purchaser 
of the estate, to protect himself, must 
have investigated the suit ab initio, 
must have seen that all rights had 
been properly reported, and, even 
then, must have incurred some risk 
of eviction. Such were the difficulties, 
delays, and expenses, but a few 
ears ago, incident to the sale of land 
in the Court of Chancery. They have 
been diminished but have not disa 
; and as they are all traceable 
to the original defect in it, that its 
jurisdiction is in personam only, it is 
evident that the remedy lies in re- 
moving that defect. Sucli partial 
reforms as reducing the number of 
parties to suits, enlarging the principle 
of representation, curtailing reports, 
and cutting down conveyances, are 
oo and ineffectual palliatives. 
perience, however, has fully 
shown that the results of narrowing 


the sphere of ey to persons only 
1 


are to be avoided by giving it a large 
jurisdiction in rem; that is, by ena- 

ling the Court of Chancery, when- 
ever it has to deal with subjects of 
property, to act on them directly in 
the first instance, and by its own fiat 
to adjust indefeasibly any rights to be 
annexed to them. This principle is 
not unknown in our juris wulenen, 
for it has long existed in the courts 
of Admiralty ; at common law, a fine 
transferred absolutely the freehold 
on record; and a judgment on a 
writ of partition was finally eonclu- 
sive. But the true analogy for it is 
to be found in the operation of the 
modern Incumbered Estates’ Act, 
which, by arming an extraordinary 
tribunal with a power in rem over 
large classes of property, has success- 
fully put this principle to the test, 
and has shown that it is capable of 
the most general application. The 
powers of the Commissioners of In- 
cumbered Estates to gather into their 
own sphere directly, and by their own 
decree, the entire mass of rights be- 
longing to land within their juris- 
diction, to transfer these to the funds 
representing it, and to convey away 
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the land with an unimpeachable title, 
amount simply to an authority in rem 
over certain kinds of landed property ; 
which, of course, might be extended 
to any class of subjects, and might be 
entrusted to the Court of Chancery. 
What the effects of the introduction 
of the principle, through the novel 
medium of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, have been upon the sale and 
transfer of real estate in Ireland, is 
too well known to require any com- 
ment of ours. They have, as regards 
judicial dealing with the most im- 
portant kind of property, established a 
clear and conclusive contrast between 
the operation of a jurisdiction in rem 
and one in personam. For a tardy, 
costly, and ineffectual procedure, which 
ascertained rights slowly and at an 
immense expense, and which never 
could accomplish thoroughly the ob- 
ject of transfer, they have substituted 
one rapid, cheap, and efficient, which, 
without doing any injustice whatever, 
fulfils its purpose, throughout all its 
objects, in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner. 

It is not our wish to discuss at 
any length to what precise classes 
of subjects the principle which we 
have sought to explain should be 
extended, or how far the Court 
of Chancery, in its dealings with 
property, should possess a juris- 
diction in rem. In theory, the prin- 
ciple should apparently be applied 
to al) cases in which equity is 
called upon to ascertain any rights 
in any visible or tangible subject of 
property, and to effect any modifica- 
tion in them. Theoretically, there- 
fore, the Court of Chancery should 
have a power to act in rem, whenever 
its object might be to vary, change, 
or transfer any rights in —— 
chattels or lands, It would proba- 
bly, however, be enough for any 
practical purpose to aule this pe- 
culiar jurisdiction to real estate, and 
to furnish the Court of Chancery 
with powers analogous to those of 
the Incumbered Estates’ Court, 
throughout the entire range of its 
ve jurisdiction, with regard to 
rights connected with landed pro- 
perty. We believe the value of such 
a reform would be almost incaleula- 
ble. In the first place, a principle 
found to be salutary, but now con- 
fined to certain kinds of property 
only, would be made applicable to 
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all kinds which seem its natural ob- 
jects; and our actual law would be 
freed from an arbitrary distinction, 
now a very great reproach to it, that 
an estate overwhelmed with every 
species of debt, can be sold more 
speedily, and will command a higher 
price, than one comparatively unin- 
eumbered. Again, such a reform 
would probably dispense with the 
necessity of maintaining the Incum- 
bered tates’ Court—a tribunal 
which certainly has done much good, 
but is not the less an exceptionable 
anomaly—for when its peculiar juris- 
diction had been transferred to the 
Court of Chancery, it would be exer- 
cised with regard to all kinds of real 
estate, with even greater despatch 
and more perfect justice than it 
now is as res one. And, finally, 
our equity jurisprudence would re- 
ceive a development which would 
strengthen the action of its admira- 
ble principles, and free it from a 
popular reproach, which, though not 


in justice due to it, is still fairl 

raised against the impediments which 

stand in the —_ of its administra- 
entl 


tion. We confi y expect such 
results would follow a reform which 
now cannot be far distant. 

Finally, it seems ible to ex- 
pedite the general inistration of 
equity, by converting chancery from 
a single court of original jurisdiction, 
working through the agency of sub- 
ordinate tribunals, into several dis- 
tinct co-ordinate departments, each of 
which should have a plenary juris- 
diction over suits, subject to a regu- 
lar appeal to the chancellor. With 
the exception of an important change 
in this direction, effected by the sta- 
tute of 1850, and which, though in a 
rather objectionable manner, enabled 
Masters in Chancery to determine a 
large class of cases judicially ; the 
organization of the dourt of Chan- 
cery in Ireland has remained un- 
changed for many years, and has not 
been assisted in dealing with the 
vast increase of its business. Except 
as just mentioned, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Master of the Rolls 
are still in theory sole judges of 
every suit in equity ; and their subor- 
dinates, = cy ner in Chancery, are 
merely their delegates, to carry out 
their interlocutory orders, and to 
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act ministerially in respect of them. 
The result is that a great number of 
equity suits must pass through seve- 
ral s of enquiry in different 
courts, before any final decision can 
be given; that they are transferred 
from the Chancellor to the Masters, 
and from the Masters back to the 
Chancellor again ; and this species of 
legal filtration is both tedious and 
costly, as it generally occasions a 
change of counsel, and it multiplies 
orders, documents, reports, and de- 
erees: The obvious remedy is to 
change a series of dependent tribu- 
nals, each of which can only further 
litigation a single step, into indepen- 
dent courts of original authority, but 
controlled by the Lord Chancellor as 
a judge of appeal. The consequence 
would be that in the large majority 
of cases, equity suits would be heard 
and determined within the sphere of 
one court ; that reference to the 
chancellor would be necessary only 
upon the most important occasions, 
or when questions of great legal diffi- 
culty might arise, and that a very 
cunsidenate saving would be effected 
in the expense and time of litigation. 

We have thus very briefly ven- 
tured to indicate the principles which, 
within the last few years, have either 
guided equity reformers, or which at 

resent should attract their attention. 

ntil our entire jurisprudence shall 
have been re-modelled, until our legal 
and equitable systems shall have been 
united, until our law shall have been 
moulded into a body of maxims, 
deduced from the chaos of its actual 
elements, we believe that equity re- 
form must be confined to the develop- 
ment of these principles. This is 
not the place to enter into particu- 
lar details : but, in conclusion, we 
must remind the thoughtful reader 
not lightly to join in the popular 
outery against equity—the very sav- 
ing element in British law—but 
rather, when he shall have filled his 
mind with its noble rules, to enquire 
how, throughout the sphere its 
administration, they may most effee- 
tually be applied in practice to the 
ends of justice. Of the true law’ re- 
former it may be justly said, in the 
words of one of the sages of our 
law, “ Blessed is he who applies to it 
the amending hand.” 


37* 
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Our readers may remember that some 
years ago the Papal See, justly alarm- 
ed at the spirit of detraction in which 
ignorant, and, therefore, over zealous 
defenders of the Romish faith were 
carrying on a crusade against reason, 
we forth a series of carefully worded 
ormulas, with a view to settling 
claims and conflicts which it was felt 
were calculated to bring odium and 
derision on the narrowness of Romish 
theology. Before we proceed to ful- 
fil the promise made in our last “ Fo- 
reign Courier,” and to notice works of 
mark which have been given to the 
world by some of the most eminent 
and learned members of the French 
Church, it may not be amiss to recite 
the terms of the declaratory state- 
ment aforesaid, both because they are 
interesting in themselves, and also 
because they set forth in some degree 
the fundamental principles by which 
the authors of the works before us 
have been governed and guided in 
the execution of their respective 
tasks. The formulas in question are 
three in number, and stand as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Though faith be above reason, there 
can be no real dissension, no dissidence 
between the two. For both take their 
source from one and the same fountain of 


truth—God Almighty—and thus lend 
each other mutual aid. 

2. Reasoning (ratiocinatio) can prove 
to demonstration the existence of God, 
the spirituality of the soul, and the free- 
dom of man. Faith is posterior to reve- 
lation, and, therefore, cannot justly be 
called into requisition to prove the exis- 
tence of God to an atheist, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul to a materialist, or the 
freedom of man to a fatalist. 

3. The use of reason is anterior to 
faith, to which it conducts man by the 
aid of revelation and of grace. 


To rabid ultramontane controver- 
sialists, who had made it their busi- 
ness to cast ridicule and hurl anathe- 
mas on everything by which unas- 
sisted reason sought to strengthen the 
citadel of truth, the above proposi- 
tions served as a wholesome check. 


Others of more sober temperament 
seem to have availed themselves of 
the admissions therein implied, as a 
means of effecting some reconciliation 
between religion and philosophy, and 
of healing up wounds of strife which 
were in danger of lapsing into run- 
ning sores. It will be understood 
that our observations are here con- 
fined to writers who are at the same 
time Romish ecclesiastics, and as such 
we consider that those of their num- 
ber who have had the courage to side 
with the more liberal and less illite- 
rate tendencies of their order, and 
so to keep up traditions which are 
no where more honourable than in 
the Church of France—the church of 
Bossuet and of Fenelon—are entitled 
to great indulgence at thehands of the 
critic in consideration of vhe difficul- 
ties in which they are placed. Clog- 
ged and fettered on every side by te- 
nets of dogmatic theology which 
they are alike forbidden to discuss 
and to disavow, compassed about 
with childish traditions which de- 
mand the homage of their belief, 
though convicted of falsehood by the 
aay of history and of science, the 

oman Catholic clergy find them- 
selves in a position of singular em- 
barrassment when they endeavour to 
make good their claims to an autho- 
rity co-ordinate with that of their lay 
countrymen in matters of philosophi- 
cal speculation and learned research, 
which cannot be disposed of by a 
tissue of dogmatic assertions which 
ordinarily postulate the very kernel 
of what has to be proved, and only pro- 
duce conviction in quarters which 
doubt has never visited, and faith 
never abandoned, and reason never 
illumined. 

Such is the spirit in which we 
would urge our readers to approach 
the works of the Abbé Gratry, one 
of the foremost of that chosen few 
who have endeavoured to revive in 
the Church cf France something of 
that lustre of learning and piety 
which she exhibited in the seven- 
teenth century. It certainly may be 
considered a high tribute to his claims 
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as a scholar, a thinker, and a writer, 
that the first of his works won the suf- 

softheAcadémie Francaise along 
with Jules Simon’s Devoir —a work 
which ushered in our former “ Cou- 
rier.” It has subsequently met with 
the highest eulogiums — however 
much some of its conclusions may 
have been gainsayed, by lay critics 
who thought there could be no dan- 
ger in following where M. Ville- 
main had led the way. The work to 
which we allude is the Connoissance 
de Diew, which has since been suc- 
ceeded by La Logique, and the Con- 
noissance de l’ Ame,* both of them pro- 
ductions scarcely inferior in execution, 
and yet loftier in aim, than the first 
to which the Academy awarded the 
prize. Apart from all other conside- 
rations, the Connoissance de Dieu 
is of no small value as a repertory of 
the principal systems of Theodice, 
which have been put forth by the 
greatest thinkers of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern times. That among 
these the name of Samuel Clark does 
not find a place can scarcely excite 
surprise in a work by a Romish ec- 
clesiastic. Most extraordinary, how- 
ever, is the omission of the famous 
proof of the Existence of God in St. 
Anselm’s Prosologium, a proof, we 
may remark in passing, which Tenne- 
man erroneously states to have been 
borrowed from Saint Augustine, and 
which is founded on the principle 
that the idea of a Perfect Being ne- 
eessarily and immediately implies the 
existence of the same. This proof, 
invented by Saint Anselm, rejected 
by Saint Thomas and Gerson, revived 
by Descartes, accepted by Male- 
branche, Bossuet, and Fenelon, at- 
tacked by Gassendi, defended and, 
we might add, corroborated by Leib- 
nitz, had surely every claim to the 
homage of the Abbé Gratry, and we 
are glad to find that in this second 
edition nothing but illness prevented 
him from filling up such a grievous 
lacuna in his work. Once engaged 
in this task of revision, perhaps it 
would not be too much to expect that 
the sublime sentences at the close of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia (Deus 
eternus est et infinitus, seq.) should meet 


with some recognition of their match- 
less beauty and pregnant import even 
at the hands of a member of the Ora- 
toire. As soon as the exposition of 
anterior systems is concluded, M. 
Gratry proceeds to set forth his own 
peculiar views on the matter in hand ; 
and in noticing these, we wish it to 
be understood that our remarks apply 
at the same time to the author’s Lo- 
gique—a work which does but carry 
out in detail the cardinal, and, we 
hasten to add, most erroneous prin- 
ciple on which the views in question 
are founded. Bringing with him to the 
consideration of philosophical and re- 
ligious truth, that passion for mathe- 
matical studies which absorbed the 
Abbé Gratry in his early years as a 
pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique 
and an officer of artillery, and thus 
discarding the distinction so empha- 
tically insisted on by his favourite 
Aristotle, between the processes pecu- 
liar to philosophy proper, and those 
which are in use in mathematical rea- 
soning—a distinction brought into 
full relief by Schelling, to say no- 
thing of Pascal—our author has be- 
come possessed with the extraordi- 
nary notion—we had almost called 
it crotchet—that the discovery of the 
Infinitesimal Calculus has furnished 
a fresh instrument for proving the 
existence and attributes of God, the 
use of which it has been left to him 
to illustrate. The fallacy of this crude 
parallel between mathematics on the 
one side, and moral and metaphysical 
philosophy on the other, has been so 
ably ooo by M. Saisset, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, that we can- 
not do better than refer the reader'to 
that journal, observing at the same 
time that the eloquence and ingenuity 
put forth by the Abbé Gratry in sup- 
port of a tenet, to which M. Sais- 
set’s close reasoning has not been able 
to diminish his attachment, impart to 
the second volume of the Connois- 
sance de Dieu, and the Logique, a 
fund of interest and of beauty which 
g° far to redeem the fatal paralogism 

y which their author has been mis- 
led. The work last given to the 
world—the Connoissance de [1 Ame— 
presents in far larger proportions 


* De la Connoissance de Dieu, par A. Gratry, Prétre de Yoratoire de l’Immaculée 
Conception, 2 vol. 80. (and in 120.)—Logique, par le méme, 2 vol. 80.—De la Con- 


noissance de l’ime, par le méme, 2 vol. 80. 
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those mystical habits of thought, of 
which traces are more than once ob- 
servable in earlier publications. To 
attempt in the narrow limits insepa- 
rable from “ Our Foreign Courier” 
to give any analysis of its contents 
would be a_ hopeless The 
strange speculations on'speech and lan- 

es generally in the first volume, 

e stillmore strange hypothesis start- 
ed in the second volume, on assumed 
astronomical data, respecting the 
“ Liew de limmortalité,” reach at times 
a height of sublimity which make us 
almost shudder as we gaze. To both 
of these portions of the work we 
greatly prefer the comparatively 
more practical considerations on the 
manner in which the soul is trans- 
figured by the spirit of sacrifice (vol. 
ii. ch. 3), and in the same chapter, the 
singular division of the human race 
into three classes, according as they 
live the life of the belly, the head, 
and the heart respectively. The 
dangers, moral and physical, of too 
severe a strain on the intellectual 
powers, are insisted on with a vehe- 
mence which few will be disposed to 
tax with exaggeration. On the whole, 
we doubt whether any one can read 
the three works to which we have 
here called attention, without feeling 
at times that his heart burns within 
him, and without gratefully acknow- 
ledging that ier tone enabled him 
to make some advance on that on- 
ward, upward path which leads from 
sense to faith, from earth to heaven. 
We can only regret that productions 
of such sterling merit, aa authors of 
such extensive erudition and liberal 
tone, are not more frequently to be 
met with in the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of France. 

The space we have felt it incum- 
bent on us to devote to the Abbé 
Gratry compels us to dismiss some- 
what cursorily the remaining works 
to be noticed in this first section of 
theology and philosophy. And yet 
it must be admitted that two thick oc- 
tavo volumes of unedited remains of 
Leibnitz* (the very dust of whose 
writings is gold) are no unimportant 
items in our list. The first of these 
was published three years ago, and 
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had itself been preceded by an un- 
edited Refutation of Spinoza, which 
caused such a sensation in the philo- 
sophical world, that the editor, M. 
Foucher de Careil, was encouraged to 
continue his researches in Hanoverian 
libraries, and to communicate their 
results to the public, The value of 
the tracts, fragments, and letters thus 
collected together, is much enhanced 
by the able and thoughtful introduc- 
tions, in which the editor endeavours 
to fit in, as it were, these unedited 
works into the general system of Leib- 
nitz, as deduced from publications 
which have long been known to the 
world, Remarks by Leibnitz on the 
feud between Stillingfleet and Locke 

a tract of great importance, as the 
editor shows, in determining the moot 
question of Leibnitz’s orthodoxy ; cor- 
respondence with Foucher and Fon- 
tenelle and others; critical remarks 
on Bayle’s dictionary ; fragments on 
the uses of meditation ; on happiness ; 
on the existenceof God ; the immorta- 
lity of the soul; two newspaper re- 
views; an abridgment of the two 
first books of Béetius ; such is the 
tempting bill of fare offered to our ac- 
ceptance in the first of these volumes, 
The second has yet stronger claims 
on the attention of the student of 
philosophy, though it will prove less 
entertaining to the general reader. 
Chief among its contents are the let- 
ters on Descartes and Cartesianism ; 
the abridged translations—with notes 
few but precious—of the Phsedo and 
Theztetus of Plato; the Animad- 
versiones ad Weigelium, which will be 
read with interest, in counection with 
the Abbé Gratry’s Connoissance de 
Dieu ; the tract De Libertate ; and, 
above all, the Lettres Metaphysiques 
between Arnauld and Leibnitz. The 
importance of this portion of the 
Anecdota may be inferred from the 
fact, that M. Foucher de Careil devotes 
upwards of two hundred pages to the 
elucidation of its contents. As soon 
as the third and concluding volume 
is given to the world, we shall pro- 
bably take occasion to enter into a 
closer examination of the modifica- 
tions which this notable discovery 
has wrought on our views of the 


* Lettres et opuscules in‘dits de Leibnitz ; précédés d'une introduction par A. 


Fouclur de Caréil, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Norgate. 
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Leibnitzian philosophy. Meanwhile, 
we can but congratulate M, Foucher 
de Careil on the laudable zeal he dis- 
plays in the prosecution of labours 
which lack the popular stimulus of a 
marketable value at the Bourse. 

M. Maury, whose Jerre et ? Homme 
figured in our last “ Foreign Cou- 
rier,” has since given to the world 
the first volume of a History of the 
Religions of Hellas,* which will be 
read with interest by all who are 
engaged in the study of ancient my- 
thology. The notes with which M, 
Maury had enhanced the value of 
Guiginant’s famous translation of 
Creuzer—a work so improved and en- 
larged in the course of its execution, 
that it may be said to eclipse the ori- 
ginal Symbolic even by the admission 
of the author—were an ample voucher 
for his competency to handle the sub- 
ject in detail. One of the most inte- 
resting features of this work is the 
parallel which M.Maury’sample erudi- 
tion enables him continually to draw 
between the mythologies of ancient In- 
dia and of Greece, an inquiry which 
cannot henceforth be neglected with 
impunity by any one who would fain 
study the mythology of Greece with 
adequate breadth and depth, As an 
illustration of the value of such a pa- 
rallel,let us note some of the points of 
contact which exist between the Hel- 
lenic Dionysus and the Soma of India. 
Soma, the juice of a plant used in 
religious libations, soon came to be 
personified as a god, and to bear the 
surname of vinas, which is obviously 
the root of ofvos and vinum, “ En 
pénétrant dans l’Asie mineure et la 
Grece,” says M. Maury, “ les freres 
des Aryas transportérent au jus 
du raisin le nom qu’ils donnaient 4 la 
liqueur qui leur servait 4 honorer les 
Dieux,” p. 118. As with Dionysus, 
the legend ran that Soma was at one 
ine domnislion in Indra’s thigh. The 
epithet of Dakeha has, to say the 
least, a strong resemblance to Bacchos, 
itself a word of Sanscrit origin. So, 
again, the epithet Giri-Ehthah, or 
“ mountain ranger,” find its parallel 
in the Greek dépews. The miracu- 
lous generation which the Homeric 
hymn assigus to Dionysus, in the 
matter of Semele, and which won for 


that god the epithet of sup: yevas, has 
its analogue in Indian tradition. 
Soma is born of Manthanam, “ cesta 
dire de la production du fen divin.” 
The epithet of Dwidjanman, or 
** born under two forms, twice born,” 
brings us at once to A:@dpapyfos and 
Awhrop, “ Enfin, un dernier trait 
e achéve d’identifier le dieu vé- 

ique avec le dieu Grec, c’est le sur- 
nom de taureau quiils recevaient 
Yun et autre.” Nor is this all; the 
functions and attributes of Soma, 
like those of Dionysus, extend to the 
infernal regions, The above is a 
specimen of the very interesting mat- 
ter with which M. Maury’s volume is 
filled. In England, more than in any 
other country, it is most desirable 
that a knowledge of Sansecrit litera- 
ture and mythology should be brought 
to bear on classical studies. Who 
can tell what modifications might 
have been introduced into our system 
of dealing with our Indian subjects, 
what evils avoided, and what good 
secured, if the systematic study of 
Sanscrit, and of Indian archeology 
and philology generally, had formed 
a substantial part of education at our 
public schools and universities? It 
is a great mistake to consider Sanscrit 
a difficult language. We do not sup- 
pose that every student of Sanscrit 
would attain the eminence of a Bur- 
nouf or Benfey, a Windischmann, a 
Wilson, or a Miiller; but sufficient 
might at least be done to open the eyes 
of the pupil to the hidden things of 
Greek, to quicken his interest in the 
history and literature of a race with 
which the glories and prosperity of 
England are so closely connected, and 
to open out avenues of thought and 
inquiry along which he may be en- 
couraged to turn his steps in later 

ears in pursuit of fuller and deeper 
Coulee But to return from this 
digression, let us mention that this 
first volume brings down the history 
of the religions of Hellas to the age of 
Alexander, treats with great fullness 
the religions of the primitive popula- 
tions, and of the Homeric poems, and 
then follows up the transformations 
which each myth underwent down to 
the period already named. The se- 
cond volume will carry on the history 


* Histoire des Religions de la Grece antique, par L. F, Alfred Maury, tome I, 80. 
Paris, Ladrauze. London, Williams and Norgate. 
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to the “ moment ou la philosophie, 
commengant 4 miner le viel édifice 
religieux, en tenta une restauration 
sous le nom d’Orphée.”. What we 
most complain of in this work, how- 
ever admirable in other respects, is 
the absence of any connecting link 
between the religions of Hellas and 
the general march of Hellenic civili- 
zation, We could have wished, for 
example, that the comparatively late 
felvedection of the worship of Dio- 
nysus should have been illustrated by 
considerations of a social and politi- 
cal character. As far as we have ob- 
served, M Maury does not seem to be 
acquainted with Stuhr’s work, which 
is very valuable on this head. 

A work of a somewhat cognate 
nature may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the above, styled by the 
author a History of Moral Theories 
and Ideas in Antiquity ;* it might 
more briefly have been designated a 
History of Ancient Civilization, so 
complete is the picture it unfolds of 
all that most truly constitutes the 
idea of civilization. The moral, 
social, and religious state of the 
Greek and Roman worlds at different 

riods of its history has found in 

. Denis an expositor at once ele- 
gant and learned, sober and en- 
thusiastic. The attempted restora- 
tion of paganism under the auspices 
of Greco-Oriental philosophy is 
sketched with great vigour, as also 
the wretched decline of philosophical 
speculations into a series of theurgic 
mummeries, and the crude vagaries 
of a visionary symbolism. So much 
has yet to be done in the way of 
reconstructing the true idea of the 
inner life of antiquity, that we are 
thankful to any one who, like M. 
Denis, puts his shoulder to the wheel 
in good earnest, and whose example 
may encourage others to follow out 
lines of enquiry, all of which it 
should be remembered converge to 
the illustration and corroboration of 
Christian truth. Most curious is it 
to watch the gradual development 
of the idea of humanity, and of a 
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universal society out of the narrow 
germ of citizenship which for many 
years lay fructifying in the heart of 
Greek and Roman politics. The 
credit of being mainly instrumental 
to this development rests, according 
to M. Denis, with the earlier Stoics, 
and not as is generally contended 
with the later Stoics and Cicero. We 
must mention in conclusion that this 
excellent work has been ‘“ couronné” 
by the Academie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, which, in fact, proposed 
the subject as the theme of one of 
their prizes. To use Milton’s phrase, 
M. Denis has written, ‘as men buy 
leases for three lives and downwards,” 
and we trust that the success which 
this, his first publication, meets with 
at the hands of the public, may be 
such as to encourage him to prosecute 
his labours in a similar direction— 
an intention of which we are glad 
to find he intimates the existence in 
his preface. 

Il. Two works on political eco- 
unomyt may fitly serve to open our 
second section on politics ot educa- 
tion. The one is a third edition, 
“refondue et augmentée,” of Joseph 
Garnier’s Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy, with which it will be highly 
instructive to compare the more 
recent, and we may add far more 
able, manual of the same subject by 
M. Baudrillart, a name familiar to 
readers of the Journal des Débats and 
the Journal des Economistes. This lat- 
ter work is divided into five parts, en- 
titled respectively, I. Vues Générales, 
in which M. Baudrillart discusses 
the definition, principles, and uses 
of political economy, the nature and 
rights of property, and the principal 
divisions or heads under which is 
subject has to be regarded. II. Dela 
production, first in itself, then as re- 
gards its instruments such as labour 
and capital, and thirdly in respect of 
the modes of production, agriculture, 
trade, manufactories, and the like. 
III. De la circulation de la richesse, 
in which the author treats of ex- 
change, value, money, credit, banks, 
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free trade, and protection. IV. De 
la distribution, et dela répartition, de 
la richesse, such as wages, interest, 
profits, rent (with special reference 
to Ricardo’s theory), and lastly the 
Malthusian law of population. V. 
De la consommation de la richesse, 
comprising the public debt, taxation, 
andso on. We take for granted that 
all who are ever so little interested in 
such matters, will be glad to know 
the views entertained on the topics 
above enumerated by the chief pro- 
fessor of political economy in the 
French capital. Those on the other 
hand whose interest requires some 
adventitious aid to prevent it from 
flagging, will do well to read M. 
Leymarie’s Tout par le travail,* in 
which sound principles of political 
economy are relieved of some of 
their dullness by being thrown into 
the shape of a tale, and elucidated 
in the bem of a very spirited dia- 
logue. Some years ago (1853) the 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tigues proposed as a subject for the 
quinquennial prize of 10,000 francs, 
“*Un manuel de morale et d’econo- 
mie politique a l’usage des classes 
ouvrieres.” In the first concewrs the 
thirty-four competitors who entered 
the lists were all of them pronounced 
unworthy of the prize. In the 
second concours, which took place 
this year, the prize was divided among 
three out of twenty-four candidates, 
one of which three is the author of 
the work before us. As might be 
expected, a strike forms one of the 
ee episodes in the story. The 

uc de Broglie in his rapport on the 
concours, complained that the story 
was of so absorbing an interest, that 
many readers would be apt to slur 
over the lessons which it was in- 
tended to inculcate. Our own ex- 
perience has taught us the justice 
of a remark which we hesitate whe- 
ther to characterize as censure or as 

raise. In publishing the work, M. 

ymarie has taken care to supply 
some of the lacune animadverted 
on by the Duc de Broglie. By this 
revision he has succeeded in pro- 
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ducing a work which combines 
amusement with instruction to an 
extent not always predicable of works 
on political economy. 

‘o the same excellent series as the 
two works above mentioned, scilicet, 
the Bibliothéque des sciences morales et 
politiques—belongs a most entertain- 
ing volume on the life and works of 
the famous social reformer (so called) 
Henri Saint Simon, by M. Hub- 
bard.* It was intended to stand at the 
head of a complete edition of Saint 
Simon’s writings undertaken by one 
of his principal disciples, M. Olinde 
Rodrigues. That individual died be- 
fore his task was brought to a con- 
clusion. M. Hubbard had it in con- 
templation to continue the labours of 
his deceased friend, an intention 
which was defeated by M. Rodrigues’ 
executors, Emile and Isaac Pereire, 
who compelled M. Hubbard to deli- 
ver up Saint Simon’s writings to their 
keeping, where they are likely to re- 
main. Accordingly, M. Hubbard has 
only been able to annex to his bio- 
graphical notice some of the prin- 
cipal fragments of the more famous 
published works. His great object 
is to shew that for a large part of 
what has been considered most ob- 
jectionable in the “ doctrine Saint 
Simonienne,” the blame rests not with 
the founder in person, but with his 
less temperate disciples. The reader 
remembers that M. Hubbard is an 
ardent admirer of Saint Simon, and 
if not guilty of actual perversion of 
facts,is certainly amenable to censure 
for his omissions. He takes care, for 
example, not to tell us the extraor- 
dinary terms in which Saint Simon 
couched his plea of separation from 
his wife (now known as Madame de 
Bawr, the authoress of a volume of 
Souvenirs recently given to the pub- 
lic), “‘le premier homme de ce monde 
ne devant avoir pour epouse que la 
premiere femme.” 

As we pass on from politics te 
education, our attention is arrested 
by a remarkable work from the pen 
of Monseigneur Dupauloup, Bishop 
of Orleans, which will stand us in- 
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stead of a host of inferior publica- 
tions,* In addition to the general 
title given below, each of the three 
volumes bears respectively the fol- 
lowing special titles, I. De ? Zduca- 
tion en général ; II. De l Autorité et 
du respect dans? Education ; and III, 
De la haute Education Intellectuelle. 
It is only in Germany, the country 
of Niemeyer, of Raumer, and of 
Schwarz, that we meet with educa- 
tional treatises which can be placed 
on the same level with the one before 
us. It is superfluous to observe that 
there are many portions of M. Du- 
ponteny’e work which can at best 

ut win a lukewarm adhesion from a 
Protestant. This, however, must not 
prevent us from acknowledging with 


gratitude the manly and truly liberal. 


nt by which the work is pervaded, 
the exalted idea of education which 
the writer has formed for himself, 
and the practical good sense with 
which he endeavours to impress that 
idea upon others. Additional value 
is of course imparted to these vo- 
lumes, from the circumstance that 
M. Dupauloup repeatedly illustrates 
and defends his arguments by facts 
drawn from his own experience when 
at the head of an educational institu- 
tion. There is not a feature of edu- 
cation which he has not touched, and, 
touching, has not adorned. The 
literature of Great Britain is so ill- 
provided with any work on this sub- 
ject—for few will be bold enough to 
throw in our teeth the treatise by 
Vicesimus Knox—that we are all the 
more anxious to call the attention 
of our readers to M. Dupauloup’s ex- 
cellent publication. We regret that 
on the present occasion we can do 
little move than give a very flimsy 
sketch of its contents, The first 
volume opens with a general enquiry 
as to the nature of education in the 
widest senseofthe term, The writer 
then proceeds to shew that he has 
not formed too high an idea of edu- 
cation by enlarging on the dignity of 
childhood, and on the reverence 
which that dignity demands. Bya 
natural transition he is led to enquire 
by what means and through what 
‘channels the objects of general edu- 
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cation are to be secured to each in- 
dividual recipient of the same, 
These ‘‘ moyens d’education” he con- 
ceives are four in number—religion, 
instruction, discipline, and bodily or 
physical nurture. Before he proceeds 
to classify general education into 
its several branches, he wisely pauses 
to insist on the freedom of choice 
which should be left to the child 
out of respect to the liberty of its 
intelligence, of its will, and its voca- 
tion. The “ diverses sortes d’educa- 
tion,” industrial, commercial, popular 
and classical, are then passed under 
review, and the volume closes with 
some pages full of profound sagacity 
and eloquence on the danger of 
sacrificing general to special or pro- 
fessional education, Those who are 
acquainted with the turn which edu- 
cation has taken in France under the 
present empire, can alone appreciate 
the full force of the bishop’s argu- 
ments andinvectives. The first book 
of the second volume is occupied with 
the strictly religious element in edu- 
cation. The second book approaches 
the important subject of ‘* le pere, 
la mere, et la famille,” The third 
is intended to strengthen the hands 
of the teacher by exalting the dignity 
of his office, and indicating by what 
means and mechanism the duties of 
that office may most efficiently be 
discharged. Having thus examined 
the great fountains of authority 
in eduecation--God, parents, and 
teachers—M. Dupauloup enlarges in 
the fourth book on the respect which 
to that authority in all its phases 
the child is bound to pay. The 
volume concludes with an enquiry 
into the relative merits of public and 
private education respectively, as in- 
struments in the cultivation of the 
mind, the formation of character, 
and the preservation of morals, It 
could searcely be expected that a 
man in the writer’s peculiar position 
could do otherwise than award the 
palm to the former. The contents of 
the third volume may briefly be 
described as a vindication of the 
honour due to the now proscribed 
humanities, as an exposition not only 
of the advantages of a classical edu- 
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cation, but also of the methods, set 
forth in great detail, by which those 
advantages may best be secured. 

III. Foremost on our list of scien- 
tific publications must be placed a 
most valuable work by the famous 
zoologist and physiologist, M. Milne 
Edwards, consisting of his course of 
lectures on the Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy of Man and of Ani- 
mals, delivered at the Faculté des 
Sciences} of Paris.* The first vo- 
lume, and the first part of the second 
volume, are now before us. We 
doubt not that they, as well as the 
volumes hereafter to be published, 
will meet with a hearty welcome, 
not merely from all men of the craft 
throughout the Oldand New Worlds, 
but also from lay readers, who will 
find on perusal that the elegance and 
perspicuity of this illustrious author's 
exposition of scientific details, im- 
part to them an interest and a charm 
which will urge them to cross the 
threshold, and accompany M. Milne 
Edwards into the penetralia of phy- 
siology and anatomy. Although the 
delivery of the lectures has probably 
ranged over a considerable number 
of years, we observe from the notes 
that the results of the latest enquiries 
and publications have been made use 
of by the author as the work was 
passing through the press. The in- 
troductury lecture deals with general 
considerations on the Constitution of 
the Animal Kingdom, and on “ The 
Tendencies of Nature” in the creation 
of animated beings. After entering 
a protest against the attempt made 
by certain very eminent chemists in 
the present day, (from whose writings 
passages are quoted in the notes,) to 
reduce all the phenomena of life to 
physical and chemical principles, to 
the prejudice of that “ vital force,” 
however generated, by which the 
physical and chemical principles are 
£0 co-ordinated as to produce the phe- 
nomena of organisation aforesaid, and 
to which the “harmonie préalable” 
of their relations to each other and 
to the whole body is to be ascribed, 
M. Milne Edwards proceeds to state 
the plan on which his lectures have 
been framed. ‘ Deux voies me sont 
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ouvertes pour vous initier la con- 
noissance des phénoménés dont je vais 
vous entretenir. Je pourrais vous 
tracer le tableau de l'état actuel de la 
science, en vous parlant de ce que 
nous sayons, sans m’occupier de la 
maniere dont cesconnoissances ont 66 
acquises. C'est marche suivie 
d’ordinaire dans nos écoles, et elle a 
Yavantage] de la concision et de la 
force. Ou bien je puis arriver au 
méme but, en vous faisant assister aux 
découvertes successives 4 l'aide des- 
quelles la science physiologique de 
nos jours s’est lentement constitutée ; 
vous montrer comment chaque vérité 
acquise a conduit & une vérité nou- 
velle, et dire comment chaque grand 
résultat a été préparé avant que 
d’apparaitre aux yeux de l’homme de 
génie qui y a attaché son nom, parce 
qu’il l’a posé sur des bases solides” 
(p. 7.). Itis the latter of these two 
systems which the professor adopted ; 
and accordingly these lectures are in- 
tended to give a succinct history of 
all that has really aided the progress 
of the branch of physiology under 
discussion ; their author believes it 
will be found that, in following the 
chronological order of cognate dis- 
coveries, he has at the same time 
followed the logical order of ideas— 
the knowledge garnered in at one 
epoch being always the natural and 
often necessary prelude of discoveries 
on the point of being made, and the 
successive series of facts by which 
a science is enriched being ordinarily 
in harmony and keeping with the 
relations which we ought to preserve 
between such facts in our own minds. 
M, Milne Edwards then proceeds to 
offer some remarks on the general 
laws which seem to have governed 
the animal creation, We regret that 
we are unable to give a detailed 
analysis of this portion of the lecture, 
which the author has more fully de- 
veloped in an earlier publication (Jn- 
troduction dla Zoologie Générale, 1851). 
At the conclusion, M, Milne Ed- 
wards protests against the doctrine 
of transmutation of species, which 
some writers have endeavoured to 
deduce from the arrested develop- 
ment observable at various stages of 
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the animal kingdom. The second 
lecture breaks ground in the history 
of the vital functions, which forms 
the subject matter of the whole 
course. The nature, properties, and 
constituents of blood in vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals, its chemi- 
cal composition, quantitative analysis, 
and the amount contained in the sys- 
tem, such are the themes of this and 
four following lectures. The remain- 
der of the first, and the whole of the 
second volume, are devoted tothe sub- 
ject of respiration generally, and in 
detail the mechanism of the respira- 
tory organs in the different animals 
of the great zoological divisions, be- 
ginning with zoophytes. The second 
part of the second volume will com- 
mence with the respiratory function 
of birds, the most active of all. It 
would be the height of presumption 
in us to offer any criticism on the 
merits of this publication. In the 
scientific world, the author’s name, 
we apprehend, will secure to it a 
favourable reception. The general 
reader may rest assured that he will 
find these volumes not less enter- 
taining than instructive. 

We have been very much pleased 
with a new treatise on “ Rational 
Mechanics,”* by a Professor at the 
Ecole Polytechnique and Member of 
the Institute. The book is not ele- 
mentary, much less popular. But as 
this journal will probably fall into 
the hands of many who are engaged 
in mathematical studies, we do not 
think it beside our purpose to call 
attention to works of that descrip- 
tion, when their merits are of a 
really high order. This may safely 
be predicated of M. Delaunay’s book. 
We have never met with a treatise 
on pure mechanics which commends 
itself so favourably to our notice, 
whether as regards the general ar- 
rangement of the whole, or the exe- 
cution of details. In considering the 
motion of a body, we are at liberty 
to take no account whatever of the 
forces to which the various modifica- 
tions of that motion are due. This 
branch of mechanics M. Delaunay 
terms kinematics, as others had done 
before him. “Motion is so considered 
in geometry, as in the case where 
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lines under certain conditions gene- 
rate surfaces. But in kinematics, to 
the idea of displacement is added the 
notion of time. And when to these 
two is added the idea of a force, we 
come to the second branch of me- 
chanics, namely, dynamics proper. 
The whole work is thus divided into 
four books, as follows :—I. Kinema- 
tics. II. Dynamics. Part 1. On the 
equilibrium and motion of a material 
point. III. Dyn. Part 2. On the 
equilibrium of a material system. 
IV. This division of the subject, pass- 
ing on as it does from what Aristotle 
calls (Metaph. VII.), the vAn vonpn to 
the vAn a:5@npn seems to us more philo- 
sophical than the ordinary division‘in- 
tostatics anddynamics. The third and 
fourth books, we should observe, ap- 
ply to fluids as well as solids. So 
that, in one volume of little more 
than five hundred pages, the mathe- 
matical student is provided with a 
masterly exposition of the doctrine of 
motion and of forces, under all con- 
ceivable conditions. We have been 
particularly struck with the passag2 
(p. 213) in which the author shews 
how Newton deduced the law of uni- 
versal gravitation from the laws dis- 
covered by Kepler ; as also with the 
exposition of D’Alembert’s theorem 
at the commencement of Book IV. 
We recommend the work to the no- 
tice of Professor Graves. 

The study of botany is divided into 
ten branches. 1. Organography, or 
the description of the external cha- 
racteristics, form, colour, relative 
position, &e. of the organs of the 
plant. 2. Vegetable Anatomy, or th> 
texture of the tissues or constituents 
of those organs. 3. Organogamy, or 
their successive development through 
different stages of the plant’s growth. 
4. Physiology, or the principles, con- 
ditions, and habits which regulate 
the functions of each organ, and the 
whole life of the plant. 5. Terato- 
logy, or the theory of abnormal 
organs, and of irregular or arrested 
development, or other anomalies of 
the vegetable kingdom. 6. Patho- 
logy, or the maladies to which plants 
are subject, their causes and cures. 
7. Phytography, or the grouping of 
plants into families. 8. Botanical 
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Geography, or the distribution of 
plants on the surface of the globe. 
9. Applied Botany, or the uses of 
plants in medicine, food, horticul- 
ture, and the like, 10. Fossil Botany, 
a term which explains itself. Now 
the majority of modern botanists 
commence both their books and their 
lectures with thesecond of the branches 
above enumerated. This course is 
reprobated by M. Payer,a great au- 
thority, in a work now before us,* 
as pernicious to the science and 
pesplesing to the student. Accord- 
ingly he opens his treatise on the 
Elements of Botany—to be completed 
in three parts—with Organography, 
thinking it best to lead the student 
by smooth and easy paths from the 
known to the unknown, and from the 
simple tothe more complicated aspects 
of the science, The second part will 
nclude what we have numbered above 
as secs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; and the third, 
the remaining four branches in order. 
In this part—all that is at present 
published—M. Payer proceeds, so to 
speak, centrifugally, beginning, that 
is, with the root and stem, and then 
clothing those organs, in nature’s 
order, with their varieus appendages 
of leaves, flower, and fruit. Occasion 
is more than once taken to illustrate 
the doctrine of Plant-metamorphosis. 
See sees. 30, 49, 88, 99, 196, 212, 370, 
= unless the portions hereafter 
to be published supply the deficiency, 
we should be disposed to complain 
that the book is wanting in large and 
general views of the scienceasa whoie. 
An historical review of the various 
methods which have been successively 
adopted by famous botanists from 
the earliest times, would materially 
assist the student in forming for 
himself some idea of that relation 
of details to the whole, which is 
essential to an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the matter in hand. We 
should recommend the student to 
commence his perusal of the book 
by constructing a kind of glossary of 
the technical terms in English, which 
correspond to those used by M. 
Payer in French. Any English trea- 
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tise will enable him to do this with 
little difficulty. He need only look 
over M. Payer’s table of contents, 
and once done it will save him much 
subsequent confusion. 

There are few themes of table-talk 
on which men betray so much loqua- 
city and so little learning, as the 
history, genealogy, and affinity of 
wines. With regard to those of 
France—which, be it said in passing, 
= no less than fifteen million hogs- 

eads per annum, to make glad the 
heart of man, to say nothing of four 
hundred thousand of brandy—such 
ignorance is no longer excusable, now 
that M. Rendu, at the desire and 
under the auspices of the French 
government, has given us the result 
of a searching enquiry, made during 
five years’ travels, entered on ad hoe, 
and aided by the experience picked 
up during fifteen years “inspection.” 
In one large octavo volume, of little 
more than five hundred pages,+ we 
have a full and exact account of all 
the vineyards throughout France, in- 
cluding Corsica, the statistics of the 
best qualities, or, as they are techni- 
cally styled, ‘ crus,” the chemical 
analysis of the soils, and the modes 
of culture and vinjfication adopted in 
each case. To say nothing of men 
in the trade, to whom such a work 
is indispensable, we should imagine 
that many persons who owe their 
knowledge of wine to the instrumen- 
tality of a corkscrew, would be glad 
to have recourse to some medium 
of information less liable to become 
confused by constant use. To speak 
seriously, this book is in every re- 
spect a most valuable repertory of 
scientific data on French wines. M. 
Rendu divides France, as respects 
the culture of the vine, into six dis- 
tricts, to which he annexes the dis- 
tinctive epithets of south, south-east, 
east, centre, west, and south-west. A 
map at the commencement of the 
volume shews at a glance the distri- 
bution of these districts. It appears 
that, out of the eighty-six departments 
into which the French territory is 
split up, eleven produce no wine, 
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twenty-five none but the most inferior 
qualities, and the remaining fifty 
various wines more or less famous. 
Those who wish to possess this work 
in perfection, should be told that 
there exists an “ édition de luxe tirée 
& 200 exemplaires,” to which is an- 
nexed an atlas of seventy coloured 
plates. Of this edition, only 118 copies 
are at the disposal of the public. 
Verbum sap. We should add that 
the information on brandies is as 
full as that on wines. The work is 
one which ought to be translated into 
English. 

fter an interval of five years, M. 
Figuier has at length found time to 
add a fourth and concluding volume* 
to a most interesting and valua- 
ble contribution to the history of 
science, of which the three first vo- 
lumes have, meanwhile, gone through 
four editions : a new edition of these 
last is now in the press. We allude 
to the history of modern scientific 
discoveries in the most important 
branches of science. The three first 
volumes, as our readers may possibly 
be aware, comprised the following 
subjects :—I. Machines & Vapeur ; 
Bateaux A Vapeur ; Chemins de Fer; 
II. Photographie; Telegraphie aérien- 
ne et Télégraphie electrique; Gal- 
vanoplastie et deoure Chemique ; Pla- 
néte Leverrier. III. Aérostats ; Ec- 
lairage-au-gaz; Ethérisation; Poudres. 
The volume now before us, and with 
which alone we have to do on the pre- 
sent occasion, treats of La Machine 
Electrique ; La Bouteille de Leyde ; 
Le Paratonnerre; La Pile de Volta. 
M. Figuier accounts for the tardiness 
with which this volume has followed 
its predecessors, by the circumstance 
that there exists no history of Elec- 
tricity in the French language, so that 
he had to go for his information to 
the fountain-head, and to consult ori- 
ginal documents. It is probable that 
this volume will give rise to considera- 
ble discussion, for in the famous mat- 
ter of the kite experiment, M. Figuier 
endeavours to rob Franklin of some 
of his laurels, in order to deck the 
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brows of certain French natural philo- 
sophers, whose names have not hither- 
to occupied a conspicuous place in the 
annals of science generally, or of elec- 
tricity in particular. On the other 
hand, honour is givento whom honour 
is due in the person of M. Faraday, 
for having proved to demonstration 
the error of attributing the pheno- 
mena of the Voltaic-battery to the 
contact between two heterogeneous 
substances, and the truth of the che- 
mical theory, which is now almost 
universally accepted by electricians. 

A very useful help in understand- 
ing this work is the Treaty on Elec- 
tricity by M. Gavarret, of which the 
first volume has just appeared. 
The great additions which have been 
made of late years to our knowledge 
of electricity, the detached treatises 
and memoirs, on the one hand, which 
lie scattered about in scientific jour- 
nals, and on the other hand, the 
costly nature of the more elaborate 
works which have been given to the 
world by the Corypheei of the science ; 
all these circumstances rendered it a 
great desideratum that some one of 
adequate special acquirements should 
put together in a cheap and com- 
modious form all the results at which 
the most recent enquiries have ar- 
rived. Such is the object which M. 
Gavarret seems to have d to 
himself in writing this book. The 
first section is occupied with an ex- 
position of statical electricity, and a 
detailed examination of the pheno- 
mena of electro-statical induction, 
The second section is a succinct expo- 
sition of magnetic phenomena, and of 
the physical theory of the magnet. 
This was a necessary preliminary to 
the right understanding of dynamical 
electricity, treated of in the third 
section. The fourth and last section, 
on atmospheric electricity, is reserved 
for a future volume. e imagine 
there are many who will be glad to 
know the existence of such a work as 
a manual of the subject with which 
English literature willscarcely furnish 
them, 


ition et histoire des principales découvertes scientifiques modernes, par 
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IV. As introductory and ancillary 
to the study of history, the subject of 
this fourth division of our “ Courier,” 
it may be well to mention in limine 
a very useful vade-mecum for the 
historical student in the shape of 
a Universal Chronology,* which 
figures in the excellent series known 
as the Collection Duruy, of which we 
took occasion to speak favourably in 
our last paper. M. Dreyss divides 
his subject, which ranges from the 
creation to the coup d'etat of the 
“deux Décembre” circiter, into two 

ts, separated from each other by 
the Christian era. Of the first part 
he makes three periods, terminated 
respectively by the deluge, the olym- 
piads, and the birth of Christ. The 
second part he divides into four 
periods, namely, A.D. 1-395 (the date 
of the definitive division of the em- 
pire) ; 395-1453, or the middle ages ; 
1453-1789, or modern history; and 
1789 down to the present day, or 
contemporary. To each of these 


periods are prefixed very lumiuous 
summaries, connecting together the 
events which are subsequently enu- 
merated in chronological, and, we 
might add, synchronological, order. 


For to each year is annexed, in order, 
the history of the transactions of each 
particular country ; so that we can 
see, as it were, at a glance, everything 
that was going on in Europe at any 
given time. orks such as these, to 

well done, require an enormous 
amount of hard labour, and no small 
amount of elegance and ingenuity. 
M. Dreyss does not appear to have 
been sparing of either, and we sin- 
cerely thank him for the good service 
he has rendered to the public. 

By far the most important work 
which has been added as a KTNMA ES EL 
to the historical literature of France 
during the present year, is M. Poir- 
son’s History of the Reign of Henri 
IV.+ After the death of M. 
Augustin Thierry, who for many 
years enjoyed the monopoly of the 
Grand Prix Gobert, instituted by the 
founder, the Baron Gobert, on behalf 
of “Youvrage le plus éloquent sur 
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Vhistoire de France,” the Academie 
Frangaise transferred the palm last 
year to M. Henri Martin, whose 
elaborate history of France, by the 
way, is now midway in its progress 
towards a fifth edition, which is ren- 
dered, if any thing, inferior to pre- 
ceding editions, by the introduction 
of a tissue of crude paradoxes in 
honour of Druidical tenets, whatever 
they may be, to which M. Martin is 
a convert. In order to show that the 
— was no longer intended to be a 
ife annuity, the Academy awarded 
the grand prix this year to M. Poir- 
son, who assuredly deserves a longer 
tenure than his predecessor. I'he 
words which Pliny addressed to Taci- 
tus (Ep. vii. 33), ‘ Auguror (nec me 
fallit augurium) historias tuas im- 
mortales futuras,” will be re-echoed 
by every student of M. Poirson’s 
valuable work. Not that there is the 
smallest resemblance in style or tone 
between M. Poirson and the historian 
of the Roman empire; but in the 
Temple of Fame there are many man- 
sions, and divers are the paths by 
which it is gained. It is rather of 
Polybius that our author reminds us. 
Indeed, if we may judge from his 
_— it is a comparison which he 
imself would have us institute. The 
careful sifting of conflicting evidence 
among contemporaries, and conflicting 
verdicts on that evidence, pronounced 
by other historians at later, down to 
the most recent times, the grave and 
earnest discussion of characters and 
motives, which are uniformly weighed 
in the balance, not of expediency but 
of righteousness, all these features 
which may be summed up in a re- 
versal of Quintilian’s saying, ‘‘ Scribi- 
tur adprobandum non ad narrandum,” 
are exhibited in a most pleasing as- 
pect in these volumes of M. Poirson, 
and prove that the fifteen years of 
assiduous labour which have been 
devoted to their composition, have 
borne fruit which the world will not 
willingly let die. For the first time 
an opportunity is afforded us of study- 
ing the character of Henri IV. in its 
proper light, of estimating to what 


* Chronologie Universelle, par Ch. Dreyss, Professeur d'histoire au lycée de Ver- 
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extent and with what sincerity his 
actions bore out the promise of which 
his words and professions gave the 
earnest. ‘“‘ Aprés mon devoir envers 
Dieu, ma femme, et mes enfants, mes 
fidéles serviteurs et mes peuples que 
jaime comme mes enfants, ce qui 
mest le plus précieux est de me faire 
tenir pour prince royal, de foi et de 
om, et de faire des actions sur la 

n de mes jours qui les perpetuent et 
couronnent de olen et d’honneur.” 
There can be no doubt that, after the 
perusal of these volumes, Henri IV. 
occupies a far higher place in our es- 
timation than heretofore. He is pro- 
bably the only monarch of the time 
of whom we can say that the more we 
know of his conduct as a king, the 
greater is our regard for his character 
asaman. But M. Poirson’s work is 
something more than a biography of 
Henry IV.: it is a vast repertory of 
information of every kind respecting 
the reign of that king, its administra- 
tive system, literature, and art, which 
render it henceforth the fountain-head 
from which all students of the his- 
tory of those times will do well to fill 
their pitchers. Let us add, that the 
work is beautifully got u 


A greater contrast to Mr. Poirson’s 
work cannot well be conceived than 


M. Michelet. When Villemain gave 
the former the Grand Prix Gobert, he 
said in effect, though the art with 
which he dresses up the most stinging 
censures in oily words may have 
masked his meaning to superficial 
readers, “ Monsieur, voussavezgraver, 
mais vous ne savez pas peindre.” The 
words might fairly be reversed when 
addressing M. Michelet, for however 
remarkable that writer may be for 
bold handling of the brush, and for 
producing “effects” which betray 
genius of a very high order, the pa- 
tience and fidelity and truthfulness 
essential to the manipulation of the 

ver’s tool are certainly qualities 
for which M. Michelet could never be 
taken as an exemplar. It is now 
twelve years since that writer com- 
pleted the six volumes of his Histoire 
“de France au Moyen dge, a work which 
is now out of print, and of which only 
astray copy accordingly can be had at 


* Michelet—Histoire du seizitme sitcle, 4 vol. 
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an advanced price. In the interval 
he completed, in seven volumes, the 
Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. 
The gulf between these two epochs 
had to be filled up by a series of works 
on La Renaissance etlestemps modernes, 
and the five volumes now before us* 
are all of them contributions in 
this direction. They are entitled 
respectively, Renaissance, Réforme, 
Guerres de Religion, La Ligue et Henri 
IV., Henri IV. et Richelieu. A new 
volume is to appear in January, on 
Richelieu et La Fronde. Each and all 
of these volumes cannot be too 
strongly recommended to our readers. 
In spite of all the paradoxes with 
which they abound—or perhaps, be- 
cause of these paradoxes, for they be- 
tray a writer full of strong and salient 
individuality—they are very delight- 
ful reading. Historical personages, 
in M. Michelet’s pages, have none of 
the cadaverous coldness and colour- 
less hue of bodies subjected to a post 
mortem examination; they live and 
move and breathe before us, and we 
feel at times as if we lived and moved 
and had kinship with them. M. 
Michelet is a twofold character: on 
the one hand, he is a patient explorer 
of dusty manuscripts and archives; 
on the other hand, he is a dreamy 
metaphysical enthusiast, full of pre- 
conceived ideas, to which he con- 
ceives all fact must needs be subordi- 
nate. Now, these two are contrary 
the one tothe other. Of manuscripts 
he may read a whole library, and 
library upon libraries, but what of 
that, if he cons them through specta- 
cles coloured with prejudice, and 
troubled with passion? The brilliant 
views and magnificent inductions 
which his genius has enabled him to 
form in historical matters, have greatly 
marred his accuracy as a faithful 
chronicler. The translator of Vico 
has imbibed far too large a portion of 
Vico’s systematising Eee to 
that philosophy he delivers over his 
facts, bound hand and foot, and thus 
ends by wantonly distorting what it 
was his duty carefully to depict. We 
gather from his works that the at- 
tempt to write, at one and the same 


time, the philosopby and the narrative 


(The titles of these four are given 
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portion of history, is an experiment 
which it may be prudent not to re- 
peat, seeing that under the auspices of 
so great a + saiae and so powerful a 
writer as M. Michelet, it has signally 
failed. If Michelet’s style be mea- 
sured and judged by any of the classi- 
cal models of histori composition, 
no one can hesitate to pronounce it 
execrable. It has acharacter of what 
the Italians call prima intenzione and 
desinvolitura, which is enough to make 
the reader’s hair stand on end if he 
be anything ofa Purist. Neverbefore 
has Clio been caught in such a flagrant 
state of deshabille. Not the memoir, 
not the chronicle, not any branch of 
historical writing but what would be 
pronounced guilty of a serious breach 
of dignity at the bar of criticism, if it 
were to deal in such homely, not to 
say coarse, diction, as M. Michelet is 
in the habit of using. Such phrases 
as the following :—“ L’appétit venant 
en mangeant, on commencait 4 tuer 
quelque peu les Catholiques ;” “ On 
lavait la téte & Fargis ;” to say no- 
thing of sundry epithets more expres- 
sive than elegant, are of constant oc- 
currence in these volumes. But all 
these wrinkles and blotches on the 
surface of the narrative do but help 
to bring into relief the strong, the in- 
tense subjectivity of the narrator, his 
ardent sympathy for everything that 
to his apprehension is true and of 
good report, his no less ardent hate 
against everything base, and false, 
and vile. We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting one of the 
sages which will best bear extraction : 
** J’aime le microscope et jem’en sers. 
Nous lui devons une de partie des 
progres récents des sciences naturelles, 
n histoire ilases dangers. C'est de 
faire croire que des mousses et des 
moississures sont de hautes foréts, de 
voir le moindre insecte et l’imper- 
nang infusoire 4 la grosseur des 
Alpes. Tous les petits personnages 
de ce pauvre temps la se sont ampli- 
fiés dans nos micrographes histo- 
riques. Les Borromée et les Possevin 
sont de grandes hommes, l’oratorien 
Bérulle est un grande homme, et le 
entil St. Francois de Sales puis tout 
aVheure Jansénius et Saint Cyran. 
(This is directed against Sainte Keuve 
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and Cousin.) Gens de mérite cer- 
tainement, mais étrangement grandis 
par les coteries de leur temps et les 
exaggérations du ndtre. 

“Eh bien, quils soient grands 
hommes. Maisalors retirons ce titre 
& Shakspeare et 4 Cervantés (qui 
meurent ensemble alors 23 avril, 
1616). Fermons le seiziéme siécle, 
et laissons la sa forte et Apre histoire, 
celle de D’Aubigné pour!’honnete pla- 
titude de Matthieu. Nous avions un 

éte de verve étincelante (par qui 

belais tournea Moliere), le puissant 
Mathurin Regnier ; etouffons le, et 
& la place introuisons sur le Par- 
nasse le vide incarné, c’est Malherbe. 
Sobre, sage écrivain, od vous ne 
risquez pas de trouver une idée. Du 
rhythme et rien dedans, C'est la 
muse au pain sec, Si la littérature 
représente la société je reconnais dans 
ce poéte le grand homme d’un temps 
de jefine, ot les bergers se mirent & 
brouter avec les moutons” (Henri 
IV. et Richelieu, p. 266). We be- 
lieve that out of the twenty odd 
volumes which M. Michelet has given 
to the world, it would be impossible 
to have selected a sage which 
gives a better idea both of the man 
and of his ars historica. The sneer 
at the “sobre sage ecrivain,” clad in 
the ample folds of the academic toga, 
accounts at once both for the com- 
parative unpopularity of his writings 
in France, and for the relish with 
which they are read in other coun- 
tries. The same favour will be ex- 
tended, we doubt not, in ample mea- 
sure to the volumes now before us. 

Very different from either of 
the works above named is the 
Niéces de Mazarin of M. Amédée 
Renée.* It is perhaps somewhat 
open to the animadversions in which 
M. Michelet indulges so freely in the 
above extract. For who were Maza- 
rin’s nieces that they should pre- 
tend to figure as historical per- 
sonages on the same scale as their 
great uncle? Still it cannot be 
denied that M. Renée has succeeded 
in producing not merely a very in- 
teresting work, but also one of con- 
siderable value for the light it throws 
on the policy of the great cardinal, 
and through that on the general his- 
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tory of France. Whatever be the 
nature and extent of its merits, cer- 
tain it is that the work has met with 
a most favourable reception from 
the public. For as we write these 
lines we see a third edition an- 
nounced, with some seventy pages of 
extra matter. A full “table ana- 
lytique” enhances the value of the 
book as a work of reference. Maza- 
rin’s nieces were seven in number. 
Two of them—Laure and Anne 
Marie, afterwards known as Duchesse 
Régente de Modéne and Princesse 
de Conti—were the daughters of his 
sister the Signora Martinozzi. The 
remaini five, Laure, Olympe, 
Marie, Hortense, and Anne Marie, 
were the children of another sister, 
the Signora Mancini. They are 
otherwise and more generally known 
as the Duchesse de Mercceur, Com- 
tessedeSoissons, Connetable Colonna, 
Duchesse de Mazarin, and Comtesse 
de Bouillon. Through these alliances 
—to quote M. Renée’s own words— 
“Je sang de Mazarin se trouva mélé 
au sang le plus illustre, ses niéces 
donnerent le jouraux derniers Stuarts, 
aux Modéne, aux Carignan, aux 
Vendéme, aux Conti, aux Bouillon, 
aux Colonna. Eugéne et Venddme, 
= se disputérent tant de champs 
ebatailles, étaient Mancini par leurs 
méres” p. 389. To one of these 
numerous nieces a yet higher if not 
happier destiny seemed at one time 
in store. It was on Marie Mancini, 
as our readers are aware, that the 
Grand Monarque set his affections 
with an intensity and a purity for 
which the love passages in the life of 
Louis Quatorze were not always re- 
markable. From her lips flowed 
that famous  allocution—‘ Vous 
m’aimez, vous étes roi, et je pars”— 
which history has treasured up among 
her choicest sayings. Nothing is 
more interesting than to follow, with 
M. Renée as our guide, the intrigues, 
the plots, and counterplots to which 
this attachment gave rise. There 
can be no doubt that Mazarin’s aver- 
sion to the marriage of his niece 
with the king—an aversion which 
at first sight seems in a great mea- 
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sure unaccountable—was owing to a 
secret, and it should seem not un- 
founded apprehension lest the first 
use that Marie made of her exalted 
position should be to destroy the in- 
fluence of her uncle, whose wily 
character she appears to have tho- 
roughly understood. The reader will 
infer from what has been said, that 
he will gather no small entertainment 
from the volume before us. An ap- 
pendix supplies us with numerous 
documents and details of great in- 
terest. Take for example the descrip- 
tion of the Palais and Bibliotheque 
Mazarin. 

M. Renée’s work will serve as a 
transition from history to biography. 
Reserving for a future occasion 
several oe works which 
figure on our shelves, we will confine 
ourselves for the present to a vo- 
luminous Corpus Biographicum, now 
in course of publication under the ex- 
cellent auspices of Messrs. Didot as 
publishers, and Dr. Hoefer as editor 
a gentleman of t and varied 
literary and scientific acquirements.* 

This publication, when completed, 
is to consist of about forty-five 
volumes, press of matter having in- 
duced the publishers to reconsider 
their original intention of confining 
the undertaking to thirty-two vo- 
lumes. By way of compensation to 
subscribers, the nineteenth and 
twentieth volumes are given gratis, 
a favour which will hereafter be ex- 
tended to the last volume. It should 
be observed that this work differs 
from most works of a similar nature, 
in the important particular that it 
includes the names of living persons, 
and although some notable defi- 
ciencies might be pointed out, along 
with undue brevity as respects Eng- 
lish names, the general execution of 
the articles is on the whole highly 
satisfactory, entrusted as they are for 
the most part to men of mark in 
letters, art, and science. Taking out 
a volume at random, we have the 
good fortune to stumble on an article 
or series of articles which may becon- 
sidered the gem of all that has yet 
appeared. e allude to the bio- 
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phies of the Zviennes, of which 
the value is greatly enhanced by 
having for their atithor no less a per- 
son than M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, 
in whom are kept alive the truly 
honourable traditions which the noble 
family of the Stephani has handed 
down from generation to generation. 
M. Didot has notoriously been en- 
d for many years past in collect- 

ing materials for a history of t 
graphy ; and pending the publication 
of a work towards which every lover of 
sound learning must needs look for- 
ward with no ordinary interest,weare 
truly thankfulto be favoured with an 
episode of that historysecond to none 
inimportance. Armed with thesearti- 
cles, atid with M. Renouard’s more vo- 
luminous Histoire des Etiennes, the 
bibliographical student of this portion 
of literary history is provided with 
everything he can possibly want. 
As we keep turning over: the pages 
of the same volume, we meet with an 
excellent article on Erasmus by the 
editor, and on the famous Minne- 
singer Eschenbach, by M. Pey, a 
scholar of great repute in such mat- 
ters. Taking up another volume, we 
meet with an article on Faraday by 
M. Babinet, whose acquaintance our 
readers made in our last ‘‘ Courier.” 

A few pages further on, we are 
tified to find that the services of the 
first Portuguese scholar in France, 
M. Ferdinand Denis, have been en- 
listed for writing the biography of 
the great historian Faria Souza. To 
the same writer, it should seem, have 
been confided all the names of Portu- 
— worthies. They could not be in 
tter keeping. The account of Leon 
Faucher will be interesting to those 
who have learned to value the writings 
of that eminent publicist, or who 
eare to watch some of the most in- 
teresting phases of the political his- 
tory of France during the last 
Republic. Our friend M. Amédée 
Renée—unless the initials deceive us 
—has acquitted himself with credit 
in writing the life of Fénelon ; and 
out of the myriads of people who 
year by year call for a fiacre, many 
will learn for the first time from this 
volume (s. v.) that that word is indi- 
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rectly traceable to the name of an 
Irish anchorite who flourished in the 
seventh century. A few pages fur- 
ther on we have an article on Fichte, 
with full indications of sources from 
which more extended information 
may be gathered. The account of 
Finiguerra is very meagre, a cir- 
cumstance much to be regretted, as 
the history of niel/o-works takes itsris¢ 
from that artist. Passing on to the 
last volume, our attention is arrested 
by a learned notice on the famous 
printer Gering, from the pen of M. 
A. F. Didot. The articles on Gersen 
and Gerson ate by different hands, 
M. M. Louvet and Aubé, and go very 
fully into the history of the great 
Christian epic, the De Imitatione, 
which has given rise to as much con- 
troversy and as few results as the 
Homeric poems. We think Gesner 
was deserving of a somewhat longer 
notice. The writer has given us little 
more than a catalogue of his works. 
The article on Gibbon is very much 
above the average of most of those oni 
English worthies. This last volume 
brings us down to the name of Goérres. 
Such a publication as the Biographie 
Générale should be judged with great 
toleration, both by the critic and 
the reader. If each man takes it up 
with the notion that it was written for 
his special behoof, and that all the 
subjects in which he is individually 
interested are to be treated with ex- 
haustive fulness, the prospect of ter- 
minating a publication undertaken on 
a scale commensurate with such in- 
ordinate desire would, to say the 
least, be exceedingly remote. The 
equable adjustment of the length of 
each article to the relative importance 
of the individual therein handled, is 
one of the greatest merits of this 
Biographie Générale. Itmaynotbe su- 
pertiuous to state that the priceof each 
volume, which at entis only three 
francs ten sous, will be raised to six 
francs ten sous as soon as the work is 
brought to a conclusion. 

By far the most interesting and most 
valuable work of travels which has 
of late appeared in France is M. Am- 

re’s Promenade en Amérique.* 

rench writers, such as Michel Che- 
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vallier, De Tocqueville, Laboulaye, 
and the author of these volumes, 
have written infinitely more trust- 
worthy accounts of America, than any 
which have appeared in Great Britain. 
It should seem that our kinship with 
Americans renders it ae for us 
to judge them dispassionately, or to 
look aha, so Gone from with- 
out. M. Ampére was somewhat per- 
plexed how to find some new scene 
to which he might turn his steps. 
Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Spain, England, the East, each andall 
of these had been scoured by this en- 
ergetic traveller from north to south, 
and east to west. Till China was 
thrown open, and the moon made 
accessible, nothing was left him but 
America. To America he accordingly 
went in the autumn of 1851, sailing 
from Southampton on the 27th Au- 
t, and returning to the same port 
the following April, in time to — 
his course of lectures at the Collége 
de France. The interval was spent 
not merely in going over a large tract 
of territory, but in acquiring an 
amount of information on every con- 
ceivable subject, which is highly hon- 
orable to the illustrious traveller, and 
as highly interesting to his readers. 
Art, science, literature, education,com- 
merce, slavery, government, scenery, 
, tobacco, museums, languages, 
mines, pyramids, these and numerous 
other topics are handled by the author 
with a fund of erudition which marks 
the scholar, and a genial feeling 
which marks the gentleman. Whether 
it be the language of the Iroquois, 
(i. chap. 10) or the civilization of the 
Aztecs, (ii. chap. 17, seqq.) we feel 
that we have to do with aman who 
has a thoroughly firm hold of what 
he writes about, and can afford to 
despise criticism and dispense with 
praise. The Promenade en Amé- 
rique is one of those few books of tra- 
vels which will be read and studied 
long after the favourable impression 
which we doubt not M. Ampére left 
behind him at every place he visited 
shall have died away. 
Two very interesting monographs* 
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on Samos, Patmos, and Rhodes, have 
been written by M. Guérin, one of 
the most illustrious pupils that the 
Ecole Frangaise d Athéne (founded by 
Salvandy) has produced. It need 
scarcely be observed, that archzolo- 
gical knowledge is a matter of prime 
importance in giving a description of 
the monuments, remains, and history 
of three islands so famous in ancient 
story as those we have named. If 
all travellers on a small scale, like 
M. Guérin, would bring to their 
task as much erudition, patience, and 
fidelity, and as little verbiage as that 
gentleman, the public would gain con- 
siderably by the arrangement. In the 
description of Patmos, our attention 
is of course absorbed by everything 
connected with the history of the Evan- 
gelist. In that of Rhodes, we turn 
instinctively to the account of the 
Colossus, which we needed not M. 
Guérin to tell us did not span the 
harbour, as Shakespeare seems to 
have imagined. Maps, plans, and 
copies of inscriptions increase the 
value of these publications. We can 
only hope that M. Guérin will not al- 
low himself to stop short in his useful 
labours, but will extend his tour to 
other islands. 

V. We had contemplated opening 
our fifth and concluding section with 
notices of some “ ouvrages sérieux” 
in the department of Belles-Lettres. 
But on reviewing the ground we have 
traversed, and on reflecting on the 
patience and indulgence with which 
the reader has followed so far, we 
think we are in point of duty bound 
to offer him some light dainties to 
help him to digest the “pieces de 
résistance” which we have placed be- 
fore him in rapid succession. In 
other words, having contributed in 
no scanty measure to his instruction, 
it is only fair we should now minister 
to his amusement and relaxation. 
Let us see, then, what our wallet 
contains in the way of “ light litera- 
ture.” Does the reader know any- 
thing of Madame Charles Reybaud’s 
tales?+ If not, we recommend 
him to lose no time in making their 
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acquaintance. All of them, we be- 
lieve, appeared originally in the Revue 
des deux Mondes—an influential pass- 

rt to public favour—and have now 
ron reproduced in four of Hachette’s 
tenpenny volumes of the Bibliothéque 
du Chemin de Fer. 

They are all exceedingly pretty 
and sprightly. We know of no terms 
which better convey the nature and 
extent of Madame Reybaud’s merits. 
Confining ourselves to the “ last out” 
—the titles of all four volumes are 

iven below—which, if we may judge 
fr m the cover, and be pardoned the 
“bull,” was published next year, Ma- 
dame Reybaud takes us in the open- 
ing tale to St. Domingo. Sydonia is 
the daughter of the Baron de Ker- 
nadec, one of the proprietors in that 
island, and the pith and interest of 
the story are involved in themagic art 
by which the fair girl tames to gen- 
tleness, by a ion which she uncon- 
sciously inspires, the once brutal nature 
of one of the most intractable slaves 
on the estate. Condemned to death, 
hispardon is suedand won by Sydonia 
on the occasion of the jour de Van. 
She conveys to the imprisoned and 
fettered slave the tidings of his for- 
giveness, and the honest devotion 
which he thenceforth shows in her 
behalf, is rendered still more in- 
teresting by the perplexity he seems 
to feel in realising the nature of the 
sentiments he entertains towards his 
master’s daughter. The reader would 
lose all interest in the tale if we were 
to let him know the dénouement, so 
we pass on to the second tale, or Faus- 
tine. As in the Cadet de Colobriéres, 
the interest of the story is made to 
reside in the struggle between pride 
and poverty. The character of a good, 
honest, vulgar épicier is drawn with 
— power. e feel sorry when we 

ear of his being brought in mortally 
wounded from the barricades of 1848, 
even though it enables his “ be- 
reaved” widow to return to her first 
love, M. Gaston de Giropey, whom 
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poverty had prevented her from mar- 
rying in the first instance. Another 
very good tale is the Marriage 
en province,* by Madame Leonie 
d’Armet, the wife or thereabouts of 
the famous French painter, Biard. A 
young man, who had been rated by his 
own relatives as little removed from 
idiocy, so uncouth and eccentric were 
his proceedings, turns out, under the 
auspices of his wife, to be a genius of 
high order. She who thought herself 
the victim of a “marriage en pro- 
vince,” finds herself the wife of a man 
whom she looks up to with pride and 
joy. Weknownotwhichtoadmire most 
of M. Louis Ulbach’s three talest 
which he has collected together under 
the common title of Les Roués sans 
le savoir. We are led by slow grada- 
tions from the simple love intrigues 
of a coquette to the gloomiest of 
tragedies. The Histoire d’un Honnéte 
Homme is an admirable picture of 
egotism, disguising itself all the while 
under the high-sounding name of 
friendship. Our readers will scarcely 
need to be urged to lose no oppor- 
tunity of getting hold of M. Octave 
Feuillet’s workst. Whether we 
regard his Scénes et Proverbes, or his 
Scénes et Comedies, or his last work, 
a volume of tales, we feel that the 
favour which the public have awarded 
him in such ample measure—for the 
Scénes et Proverbes have reached a 
tenth edition—has not been unjustly 
bestowed, and that he is indeed one of 
the foremost writers of fiction and of 
the drama. It is not often one meets 
with French works of this nature, 
which betray on the whole so high a 
moral tone, notwithstanding the ex- 
citing nature of some of the “ situa- 
tions” and the questionable virtue of 
some of the characters. Dalila, Ré- 
demption, and the Petite Comtesse are 
all of them chef @euvres. We shall 
return to this writer on some future 
occasion. This must be our excuse 
for treating him so curtly now. The 
Comédie de TAmour§ of M. Charles 
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dela Ronnat consists of six tales, which 
remind us of the art with which 
Marivaux contrived to keep alive the 
euricsity of the reader by ingenious 
complications of plot and mysterious 
unfolding of the dénouement. This 
applies especially to the Vicomte de 

hamilly, a perfect comedy of errors 
which the writer unravels with 
great ingenuity. Those who have 
any fancy for exciting adventures 
by flood and field, will find where- 
withal to satisfy the most greedy of 
appetites in M, Carrey’s three vo- 
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lumes (27), of which the scene, as may 
be inferred from their common title, 
is laid in or on the way to South 
America. He will, at the same time, 
find something of greater value, to 
wit, some very curious particulars 
about life and manners in the Brazils, 
which he will do well not to skip in 
his eagerness to follow the adven- 
tures of the hero. Our list of “light 
works” is far from exhausted, but we 
think that the reader has now got as 
much as he can get through during 
the next two months. 


HUGH MILLER AND GEOLOGY.* 


‘ Few readers of this volume, it is pre- 
sumed, need to be informed that its 
lamented author spent a part of the 
last day of his life in correcting the 
proofs of its concluding pages.” Such 
is the painfully interesting note pre- 
fixed to the most remarkable work of 
one of the most remarkable men of our 
time. Sad eclipse came over that 
noble spirit, and quenched its light in 
darkness ; but along the orbit in 
which he travelled through a longand 
useful life, he has left such a trail of 
brightness as fills the mind with 
wonder, and satisfies the heart with 
hope. We are no coroners bound to 
hold inquest upon a melancholy 
death, but reviewers rejoiced to draw 
a portrait of a resultful and christian 
life; and as we trace the course and 
labours of this eminent man, the only 
matter for regret is that he so over- 
tasked his wondrous powers as to 
diminish their duration, and fed the 
flame of his intellectual activity so 
profusely that the oil was spent too 
soon. en those seasons of re- 
Jaxation which with other men are 
dedicated to the fallowing of the 
mental soil, were in his case given up 
to a work of cultivation which might 
pass current as fair labour in the 
fields of literature. One of his most 
suggestive works, “ First Impres- 


sions of England and its People,” was 
the product as well as the record of a 
journey undertaken, as he tells us, 
“ purely for purposes of relaxation in 
that state of indifferent health and 
consequent languor which an over- 
strain of the mental faculties usually 
induces.” Too often did nature’s 
earnest student forget what the old 
knights of chivalry always remem- 
bered, that ‘‘ man is made of mould,” 
and too often in consequence was that 
mould subjected to a heavier pressure 
than from its yielding nature it could 
bear. 

His whole life was one of con- 
tinued labour. From those early 
days when he plied his mallet as a 
mason, and suffered by inhaling the 
stone-dust into his lungs, down to the 
last days of his life, when, amidst the 
engrossing occupations of his favour- 
ite science, he had to furnish perpetual 
“copy” as editor of The Witness, 
his finely-strung nervous system was 
under a constant strain. Between 
the claims of minute and searchin 
investigations upon the one hand, an 
the exercise of keen and protracted 
controversy upon questions political 
and religious upon the other, his brain 
and nervous system were vastly over- 
tasked, till at last the fine tissues of 
his exquisite genius became suddenly 
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and hopelessly entangled ; the bow 
which long been bent miogped 
asunder, and the hand which had 
helped so many to battle with the 
rough waves of life gave a rude dis- 
mission to his own delirious spirit. 
He fell in the very midst of his well- 
earned fame and in the moment of his 
highest achievement; but he fell a 
martyr to the cause of truth which 
he had so long and heroically main- 
tained. Like Sampson, he laid 
hold of the pillars whereon the idol- 
temples of a false philosophy had 
been erected, and, bowing himself 
with all his remaining strength, he 
tore them from their foundations, 
and lay crushed beneath the ruins. 
The death of such a man under any 
circumstances would have created 
deep sensation ; under the peculiar 
circumstances which attended it, it 
sent a thrill of mingled awe and sor- 
row through every heart ; but neither 
amongst friends or strangers, fellow- 
workers or opponents, was there a 
second opinion as to the lofty princi- 
ple, profound genius, and sincere 
piety which in such meet proportions 
formed the characteristics of this 
wonderful man. The veil of re- 


verential charity was hung by unani- 


mous consent over the closing scene, 
and all men joined in the deep lament 
that followed a Christian philosopher 
to an untimely grave. 


Ch! what a noble heart was there undone, 

When science’ self destroy’d her favourite 
son ! 

Yes! she too much indulged thy fond 
pursuit ; 

She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped 
the fruit. 

‘Twas thine own genius gave the final 
blow, 


And help’d to plant the wound that laid 
thee low. 


It is fortunate that we possess a 
reliable record of Hugh Miller’s life. 
He had been induced in his younger 
days, by Dr. Baird, to make notes of 
a life which even then was becoming 
eventful; and when the subject of 
education became an en, ing one 
to the country, he published an auto- 
biography under the name of “ M 
Schools and Schoolmasters,” whic 
will live in English literature so long 
as modesty, purity, and sound sense 
are held in estimation. Perhaps no 
man’s reputation can possibly be put 
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to a severer test than that of an auto- 
biography. With himself for a 
subject, a man is likely not merely to 
tell more than he ought, but more 
than he intends. Whatever he may 
be desirous of assuming or concealing, 
he rarely fails to betray his real cha- 
racter, revealing weaknesses of which 
he is unconscious, and peculiarities of 
which he takes no cognizance. We 
know of several men who would have 
held high positions in our esteem had 
they not been so unlucky as to write 
their own memoirs. Nothing but 
the most perfect transparency of cha- 
racter can be wisely subjected to such 
a trying test, and the highest praise 
that can be given to Hugh Miller is, 
that beneath such a powerful moral 
microscope it is only his virtues that 
are magnified, 

With such a memoir within reach 
of our readers, we do not intend to do 
more than give such a rapid sketch 
of his life and character as may be- 
seem a parting notice of the most 
remarkable author of our day, and 
form a meet introduction to our no- 
tice of his last work. 

Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty 
in 1802, His father was a bold but 
gentle sailor, sprung from an adven- 
turous sailor race, which had coasted 
along the Scottish shores for se- 
veral generations. His mother was 
a woman of quiet but energetic 
character, well calculated to leave a 
lasting impression upon the plastic 
mind of her hopeful boy, who was 
left an orphan at seven years old b 
the wreck of bis father’s vessel, which 
was supposed to have foundered in a 
violent midnight storm. 

At this early age he was an imagi- 
native rather than a thoughtful child ; 
climbing the crags to look out for his 
father’s sloop when every one else had 
ceased to hope for its return, and 
fancying that he saw on the stairs 
of the deserted house an old and 
buccaneering ancestor, with his blue 
eoat and bright buttons, of whom he 
was wont to hear, but who was 
dead for more than half-a-century. 
Sent at six years old to a dame’s 
school, where he remained only twelve 
months, and then for a short period 
to the parish school, he was ul- 
timately transferred to a school 
which the wealthier tradesmen, dis- 
satisfied with the progtess which 
their boys were making in the other 
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had established in their little town. 
The sketch which our author gi 
us of the close of his schoolboy days, 
whilst it evinces a considerable 
growth of character, proves that he 
not had profited much, in a literary 
wa by any of these establishments. 

Having 4 described some of the many 
scrapes in which he was at this time 
involved, he says :— 


It so chanced, however, that in what 
proved the closing scene in my term of 
school attendance, I was rather unfortu- 
nate than guilty. The class to which I 
now belonged read an English lesson every 
afternoon, and had its rounds of spelling ; 
and in these last I acquitted myself but 
ill ; partly from the circumstance that I 

lt only indifferently, but still more from 

e further circumstance, that, retaining 
ion ly fixed in my memory the broad 
Scotch pronunciation acquired at the 
dame’s school, I had to carry on in my 
mind the double process of at once spelling 
the required word, and of translating the 
= sounds of the letters of which it was 
into the modern ones. Nor 

had I been taught to break the words into 
syllables ; and so, when required one even- 
ing to spell the word “ awful,” with much 
deliberation—for I had to translate, as I 
went on, the letters a-w and u—I spelt it 
word for word, without break or pause, as 
a-w-f-u-l. “No,” said the master, ‘‘a-w, aw, 
f-u-l, awful ; spell again.” This seemed pre- 
posterous spelling. It was sticking an a, 
as I thought, into the middle of the word, 


where, I was sure, no a had a right to be; 


and so I spelled it as at first. The master 
recompensed my supposed contumacy 
with a sharp cut athwart the ears with his 
tawse ; and again demanded the spelling 
of the word ; I, yet again, spelt it as at 
first. But on receiving a second cut, I 
refused to spell it any more ; and, deter- 
mined to overcome my obstinacy, he laid 
hold of me and attempted throwing me 
down. As wrestling, however, had been 
one of our favourite Marcus’ Cave exer- 
cises, and, as few lads of my inches 
wrestled better than I, the master, though 
a tall and tolerably robust fellow, found 
the feat considerably more difficult than 
he could have supposed. We swayed from 
side to side of the schoolroom, now back- 
wards, now forwards, and, fora full minute, 
itseemed to berathera moot point on which 
side the victory was to incline. Atlength, 
however, I was trip over a form; 
and as the master to deal with = 
not as master usually deals with p 
but as one combatant deals with ees 


whom he has to beat into submission, I 
was mauled in a way that filled me with 
aches and bruises for a full month there- 
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after. I greatly fear that, had I met the 
fellow on a lonely road five years subse- 
quent to our encounter, when I had be- 
come strong enough to raise breast-high 
the “‘ great lifting stone of the Dropping 
Cave,” he would have caught as sound a 
thrashing as he ever gave to little boy or 
girl in his life ; but all I could do at this 
time was to take down my cap from off 
the pin, when the affair had ended, 
and march straight out of school. And 
thus terminated my school education. 


But Hugh Miller’s real education 
was only commencing when he thus 
forsook the roof of the pedagogue. 
Already he had become a devourer 
of books, and the catalogue of his 
earliest library is not without its 
deep connections with his subsequent 
intellectual development. Old Tes- 
tament story and New Testament 
Ong were Saaeie blended in 
1is mind with “Jack the Giant 
Killer” and Sinbad the Sailor; our 
youngster soon discovered that Homer 
wrote admirably for little folks ; 
and presently Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Ambrose on Angels, 
Robinson Crusoe, with a store of 
travels real and fictitious, exercised 
their fascination and left their com- 
plexion on his sensitively constructed 
mind. But the most important part 
of his education at this period was 
derived from two maternal uncles, 
by whom he had been taken in 
charge, and who to the distinctive 
piety of their race added an amount 
of information and a shrewd obser- 
vation both of men and things not 
uncommon amongst the peasantry of 
Scotland. One of them more es 
cially, who was no mean naturalist 
in his way, soon introduced his ne- 
phew to the crabs, lobsters, cuttle- 
fish, and other marine products of 
the coast. Mineralogy, as was very 
natural, took precedence of geology 
in our author’s interest, and we soon 
find him deep in the mysteries of the 
Cromarty pebble beds. As for silver, 
he thought he was pretty certain 
that he had at this time found the 
“mother” of it, if not the precious 
metal itself, in a cherty boulder, en- 
closing numerous cubes of rich galena ; 
and occasional masses of iron pyrites 
gave, as he thought, large promise of 
gold. But though sometimes asked 
in humble irony, by the farm ser- 
vants who came to load their carts 
with sea weed along the beach, 
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whether he was “ getting siller in 
the stanes,” he was never so lucky as 
to be able to answer the question in 
the affirmative. The opening inci- 
dent of his geologic life has more 
poetry, and scarcely less promise 
about it, than the story of Newton’s 
first acquaintance with the law of 
gravitation :— 


I was fortunate enough to discover, one 
happy morning, among the lumber and 
debris of old John Fecdes’ dark room, an 
antique-fashioned hammer, which had be- 
longed, my mother told me, to old John 
himself more than a hundred years before. 
It was an uncouth sort of implement, with 
a handle of strong black oak, and a short 
compact head, square on the one face and 
oblong on the other. And though it 
dealt rather an obtuse blow, the temper 
was excellent and the haft firmly set ; 
and I went about with it, breaking into 
all manner of stones, with great perseve- 
rance and success. I found, in a large- 
grained granite, a few sheets of beautiful 
black mica, that, when split exceedingly 
thin, and pasted between slips of mica of the 
ordinary kind, made admirably-coloured 
eye-glasses, that converted the landscapes 
around intorichly-toned drawings in sepia ; 
and numerous crystals of garnet em- 
bedded in mica-schist, that were, I was 
sure, identical with the stones set in a little 

old brooch, the property of my mother. 
To this last surmise, however, some of my 
neighbours, to whom I had shown my 
= demurred. Thestones inmy mother’s 
rooch were precious stones, they said ; 
whereas what J had found was merely a 
“stone upon the shore.” My friend the 
cabinet-maker went so ‘far as to say that 
the specimen was but a mass of plum- 
pudding stone, and its dark-coloured en- 
closures simply the currants ; but then, 
on the other hand, Uncle Sandy took my 
view of the matter: the stone was not 
plum-pudding stone, he said ; he had often 
seen plum-pudding stone in 1 England, and 
knew it to e a sort of rough conglomerate 
of various components ; whereas my stone 
was composed of a finely. grained silvery 
substance, and the crystals which it con- 
tained were, he was sure, gems like those 
in the brooch, and, so far as he could 
judge, real garnets. This was a great de- 
cision ; and much encouraged in conse- 
quence, I soon ascertained that garnets 
are by no means rare among the pebbles 
of the Cromarty shore. Nay, so mixed 
up are they with its sands even,—a conse- 
quence of the abundance of the mineral 
among the primary rocks of Ross,—that 
after a heavy surf has beaten the exposed 
beach of the neighbouring hill, there 
may be found on it patches of comminated 
garnet, from one to three yards in ex- 
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tent, that resemble, at a little distance, 
pieces of crimson carpeting, and nearer 
at hand sheets of crimson bead-work, and 
of which almost every point and particlo 
is a gem. 

From this time forward we find 
him, with a few chosen companions, 
exploring caves, climbing dangerous 
precipices, and bringing home from 
these expeditions various trophies of 
success. But his uncles were de- 
sirous that he should enter upon a 
more regular course of study, with a 
view to one of the learned professions ; 
and they not only offered to assist 
him in getting through college, but 
when he declared that he had no wish 
to be a lawyer or doctor, and that he 
could not think of entering the minis- 
try unless he really felt called there- 
to, they concurred in his serious view 
of thelatter question ; andsaid, “You 
are perfectly right : better be a poor 
mason, better anything honest, 
however humble, than an wncalled 
minister.” 

His principal reason for selecting 
this peculiar craft was the prospect 
which it afforded him of leisure time 
for reading. He resolved to work, 
but he resolved that “‘ Labour’s rod, 
as she waved it above his head, should 
not be entirely black, but, like one of 
Jacob’s peeled wands, ch juered white 
and black alternately.” “Right nobly 
did he use the leisure hours of his 
new employment, but with ill-judged 
eagerness robbed himself of that neces- 
sary rest which the fatigues of the 
day ee demanded, and thus, 
whilst laying the foundations of his 
greatness, he was already under- 
mining his constitution. 

We cannot follow him through the 
various phases of that memorable 
education, which, by means of books, 

and things, and men, he bestowed 
upon himself. Though self-educated, 
he was thoroughly educated. He 
made himself master of the entire 
range of English literature—itself 
the noblest in the world. He was 
equally at home in its severer sci- 
euces and in its lighter fantasies 
and could draw upon its rich call 
exhaustless treasury for fact, argu- 
ment, and illustration. Though un- 
read in ancient languages, he was 
thoroughly versed, by means of trans- 
lations, in classic history, and could 
enrich his pages with burning words 
from Roman oratory, and graceful 
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imagery from Grecian song, and gor- 
ee drapery from eastern fable. 

e have been astonished at his in- 
variably correct use of those scientific 
words with which his favourite sci- 
ence abounds, and which are all bor- 
rowed from the polished tongue of 
Athens, He uses them with the ease 
of a scholar and the dexterity of a 
qeamere. As to his use of the 

nglish tongue, it startles us by 
showing the undiscovered powers that 
lie dormant within it, and delights us 
by the harmonious and majestic swell 
to which he has linked its most fami- 
liar words. Without the semblance 
of an effort, or an attempt at manner- 
ism, he has fabricated a style that is 
peculiarly his own; a style that re- 
minds us of the old Corinthian column, 
with its solidity of s!:aft and cluster- 
ing foliage of capital. 

The beautiful combination of fancy 
and judgment which tesselate his pages, 
and make them like a rich mosaic 
where brilliancy is toned to softness, is 
the result of that wondrous harmony 
which existed between the poetic and 
scientific in his well-balanced mind. 
With a wonderful command over his 
imagination, he was wont to hold it 
in check until the last details of fact 
were thoroughly scrutinized, and then 
he threw loose reins upon its neck, 
and allowed it to bound uncurbed 
along the pathway which his own 
genius had prepared. Itis this which 
throws such an irresistible charm 
over his scientific treatises, You feel 
that your author calculates every 
distance, and sounds every wave, be- 
fore he commits you to the hounding 
barx that is to waft you joyously over 
the sun-lit waters. ad he been 
more of the poet, we should have had 
less faith in his deductions ; had he 
been more of the philosopher, we 
should have had less pleasure in his 
company. Rigid as Bacon in all that 
concerns a pure induction, he is as 
playful as Milton in his gentler 
moods, and sometimes approaches his 
stately grandeur in his more solemn 

es. Let any one read his 
* Mosaic Vision of Creation,” and see 
whether they have not found an epic 
in prose with which few epics in verse 
can be compared, 

He was now rising fast into a lite- 
rary character, ond tad 
situation of accountant in a bank at 
Cromarty. The ease with which he 
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made himself master of his new occu- 
pation, presents a fair specimen of 
that mental power which only re- 
quired to be directed to any given 
subject in order to excel in it. 

His marriage occurred soon after- 
wards to a gifted and well-educated 
young lady, who had discrimination 
enough to discover in the dust-be- 
sprinkled mechanic, cutting inscrip- 
tions in the church-yard, that true 
nobility of mind which neither wealth 
nor birth can secure. The description 
of their courtship is one of the most 
natural and exquisite pieces of writing 
that has flowed even from Hugh Mil- 
ler’s gifted pen. 

The non-intrusion question had by 
this time excited great attention in 
the Scottish Church. Miller was too 
much of a Scotchman not to be deeply 
interested in it, but he was also too 
much a man of common sense not to 
see that there was a great deal of 
over-statement on both sides. The 
voluntaries had failed to convince 
him that state endowments were ne- 
cessarily evils; the friends of endow- 
ment had equally failed to convince 
him that the establishment was every- 
where of value. He saw that what 
was wanted was not the confiscation 
of the revenues of the church, which 
were the ple’s patrimony, but 
simply their restoration from the 
moderates and lords; and in the 
enactment of the Veto law he thought 
he saw the process of restoration be- 
gun. Lord Brougham’s speech, and 
the decision of the House of Lords in 
the celebrated Auchterarder case, 
called forth a letter to the former 
from our stalwart Scotchman which 
ereated intense sensation, and led 
to Miller’s surrendering his situation 
in the bank, and undertaking, in 1840, 
the editorship of The Witness,—a 
task requiring no common skill. 

But his political and religious con- 
troversies did not lead him to relax 
his former studies. During the first 
twelvemonths of the newspaper’s ex- 
istence he wrote in it a series of geo- 
logical chapters, which attracted the 
attention of the British Association 
assembled that year at Glasgow, and 
which were published in 1841 under 
the name of the “Old Red Sand- 
stone.” This work, had he never 
written another, would have made 
him a legislator for geologic science, 
and secured for him the highest rank 
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as a writer and a philosopher. In 
1847 appeared his “ First Impressions 
of England and its People,” being 
notes taken during a tour which he 
made for health’s sake. Perhaps we 
have a clearer exhibition in this pro- 
duction, than in any of his other 
writings, of that acute observation 
of men and manners which was dis- 
tinctive of his riper years. Alternate- 
ly playful and severe, suggestive and 
pe ag chatty and scientific, it is 
always elegant, straightforward, libe- 
ral, and enlightened. To the graphic 
outlines of a history it adds the tint- 
ings of a romance, and instructs 
whilst it fascinates. It proves, more- 
over, that Miller was not spoiled by 
the height to which he had been 
raised. He neither carried up with 
him the prejudices and vulgarisms 
of his earlier associations, nor did he, 
asis so frequently the case, contract 
the artificial views and ape the pecu- 
liarities of the class to which he had 
risen. If he had a thought of pride, 
it was that which Burns has asso- 
ciated with 


—— The glorious privilege 
Of being independent ; 


and if he hada look of contempt it 
was for a “ proud bodie,” who deigned 
“come his gait,” and think that 

atronage was something necessary to 
his prosperity. Those who have seen 
him wrapped in his rough plaid, and 
traversing the streets of Edinburgh 
with decisive step, cannot easily for- 
get the mingled impression of sim- 
plicity and purpose which his presence 
suggested. The casual stranger may 
have thought him formal; but the 
intimate acquaintance knew that shy- 
ness lay at the bottom of his reserve, 
and that all appearance of it was 
soon dissolved in the genial company 
of acknowledged friends. 

But we must hasten onward. The 
reading world had been disturbed by 
a very conceited and plausible, bu 
dangerous and unscientific volume, 
which had been anonymously ushered 
into the world, and which, whilst 
bearing the name of “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” was in reality an attempt 
to maintain the development theory 
of Maillet and Lamarc, and to 


blot out the Creator from all direct * 


interference with the existing types 
of creation. Miller at once perceived 
the tendency of this brochure, and in 
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his Footprints of the Creator,” 
published in 1849, subverted the 
theory. 

“The Testimony of the Rocks,” 
as it was his latest volume, so was it 
also the embodiment and synopsis of 
his most precious discoveries and 
most mature conceptions. Like his 
other writings, it is distinguished by 
a style uncommonly felicitous, At 
times it rises into a loftiness of ex- 
pression that is almost overwhelming, 
and then sinks into a sweetness that 
chimes upon the ear like music. In 
perusing the work we regret to ob- 
serve that there are several misprints, 
of which Wrae Head, Ireland, instead 
of Bray Head, at p. 17, is one of the 
most conspicuous and unpardonable. 

The main design of the volume— 
namely, the harmonizing of the two 
records, Mosaic and geological—has 
been admirably carried out. That 
there has been conflict between geo- 
logists and theologians on this sub- 
ject is notorious ; but, as Miller has 
well observed, the conflict has not 
been between the best geologists and 
the best theologians. The great 
leaders in both departments have 
been the reverential worshippers of 
truth wherever they have found it, 
and the great harmonists of those dis- 
crepancies which can only be imagi- 
nary, because truth is one. Sciolists 
upon the one hand, and dogmatists 
on the other, have been the parties to 
set disjointed and distorted fragments 
of truth in forced and unnatural op- 
position. With each successive pro- 
gress in geological discovery, a real 
advance has been made to the eluci-. 
dation of revelation ; and, according 
as it becomes apparent that the line 
which separates the discoverable 
from the revealed has been defined 
with exquisite precision in the He- 
brew scriptures, in the same propor- 
tion has their truth been vindicated 
and their divine original confirmed. 
Pretended revelations have mostly 
been pledged to a false science, and 
thus unconsciously secured their own 
overthrow. The Bible has not only 
not so pledged itself, but it has done 
that which no uninspired book could 
have done before the revelation of 
science had enlightened the world— 
it has marked out the boundary be- 
tween what man can know by his 
own discoveries, and what he cannot 
thus know. 

It is to the bearing of Hugh Mil 
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ler’s discoveries and writings upon 
this important question that we would 
now direct attention. 

Whilst still a child, his attention 
was attracted to the caves and coast- 
lines of his native land; and, like 
his prototype, William Smyth, the 
father of English geology, who won 
gan.es*from his‘cowrades by shooting 
- with spherice! teretrataire, while they 
‘piayell with ordinary marbles, min- 
gled the enjoyments: of ‘his’ boyhvod 
with ‘ihese observations .of. nature 
which he afterwards perfected as a 
man. It was fortunate that he was 
born north of the Tweed. With a 
few exceptions, the framework of 
English landscape is geologically 
tame. The explorer has to deal with 
denuding agents alone ; and when he 
has surveyed the altitudes and de- 
pressions of the country, he has a 
tolerably accurate scale whereby to 
judge of the hardness and softness of 
the component strata. But in Scot- 
land, where the plutonic agency is as 
strongly marked as the denuding, 
and where in several cases many in- 
dependent centres of internal action 
are grouped together, and combine in 
one prospect the results of many 
past catastrophes, the student has 
at once a more complex and more 
profitable field for study. In this 
stony studio our author commenced 
his studies, and having made himself 
master of the general principles of 
the science, he afterwards betook 
himself to the study of “ the old red 
sandstone.” Years of labour were 
employed in deciphering the reading 
of this stony tablet, and tracing out 
amongst its winged and _ plate-co- 
vered, its enamelled and tubercle- 
roughened icthyolites, the annals of 
the second great geologic age. But 
the hidden base on which this mid- 
dle structure lay was as yet unknown 
to our explorer. Scotland affords no 
ladder shade to descend into the 
deep cellarage of the Silurian system, 
and it was, therefore, by means of 
the upper Ludlow deposit, and the 
aymestry limestones, that he made 
his way into this lowest depth, and 
there formed acquaintance with its 
peculiar formation, and fossil shells 
and corals. In reading his account of 
those investigations, a sense of plea- 
sure in his work and of honest love 
of truth for her own sake break in 
on us. 


The glee with which our author 


[Noy, 


tells the following anecdote is charac. 
teristic of his own delight in his cho. 
sen labours :— 


I have been told by a relation, now de. 
ceased—a man strongly imbued with a 
taste for natural history, who fought uw. 
der Abercromby in Egypt—that, though 
the work was rather warm on the day he 
first leaped ashore on that celebrated 
land, and the beach somewhat cuimbered 
by the slain, he could not avoid casting 
a glance at the white shells which mingled 
with the sand at his feet, to see whether 
they greatly differed from those of his 
own country; and one curious shell, 
which now holds an honoured place in my 
collection, he found time to tranfer, amid 
the sharp whizzing of the bullets, to his 
waistcoat pocket. 


It is the highest praise which can 
be given to a philosopher, to say that 
he has never shrunk from looking 
into facts through fear of finding an 
untoward truth, or refrained from a 
distinct statement of them through 
any apprehension of weakening a 
hardly-won position. To this praise 
Hugh Miller is eminently entitled. 
Neither ashamed to confess the errors 
of a favourite theory, when facts ren- 
dered it no longer tenable, nor to ae- 
knowledge the inexplicable difficulties 
which surrounded an _ established 
truth, when appearances seemed to 
be against it, he held on the even te 
nor of his way, in the calm assurance 
that truth was a sovereign who stood 
in no need of a pretentious loyalty. 
With a deep conviction of the truth 
of revelation upon the one hand, and 
an ardent attachment to scientilic 
truth upon the other, he was of all 
men that have yet appeared the best 
qualified to look the question of Ge 
nesis and Geology in the face—to 
draw the line of demarcation between 
the fields of inspiration and disco- 
very, and to combine and harmonise 
their separate teachings. Too devout, 
as well as too philosophical, to set 
the Creator’s works in opposition to 
His word, he was yet too truthful to 
twist the Divine Record into a con- 
torted agreement with ascertained 
phenomena. Willing to give to 
science all that was her right, he was 
yet ready to maintain for Holy Scrip- 
ture all its divine prerogative. 

We look upon itas nosmall boon to 
theology, that the elucidation of the 
geological questions which affect it 
have been taken out of the hands of 
theologians, and transferred to thosed 
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9} exceptions, the spirit in which the 
former class have conducted the in- 
2 igation has carried with it too 
a, | much of the dogmatic and intolerant. 
». § Wedo not deprecate so much the 
ch ff controversial attitude which they 
he have assumed, inasmuch as that was 
el § forced upon them by the shallow pro- 
ed fanity of certain witlings of the geo- 
ng ic school ; but we blame them for 
led ff conducting the controversy more in 
> the temper of cavaliers determined to 
all dobattle, than of patient students re- 
my | Mlved to accept truth from whatever 
nid | quarter it might come. 
is When Turretine maintained that 
it was blasphemous to hold that the 
earth moves in the heavens, al- 
can ing as his reason that scripture 
hat declared how “ God had made 
Ing § the round world so fast that it never 
an § should move at any time;” and when 
1&8 § theastronomers of his day rebutted 
ugh § this argument by an attack upon 
5.4 & revelation, it is plain that both par- 
vse § ties were in error. Nor was the 
led. qe different when the doctors of 
rors § Salamanca were at logger-heads with 
rely § Columbus regarding the rotundity of 
ac § the globe ; nor yet again when the 
Ities I inquisitors of Florence were perse- 
shed cating Galileo for his heretical astro- 
d to § nomy, In each case mistake begat 
n te § mistake, and in the fury of the fray 
ance § the combatants contended with un- 
stood Bf teal enemies. Human dogmas went 
‘alty. ff into the battle dressed in a divine 
brut oply, and “cried out” like the 
and of Judah, when the mistaken 
utile # Syrians assailed him as the king of 
of all F Tgrael ; but neither geologist nor 
> best theologian had the wit or calmness 
t Ge ft discover that Jehoshaphat was not 
e—t0 | Ahab, and so the conflict thickened, 
tweet # and “the battle increased that day.” 
diseo- } Jn order to estimate the value of 
tonise § Miller’s position, we must go back 
evout, Fg little in the controversy. It is 
to stt i tow some fifty years since a young 
100 7 and then undistinguished clergyman 
iful © FoF the Scottish church took occasion 
. — toallude to the infant science that 
taine? } deals with the strata of the earth. 
ve © 1 8There is a prejudice,” he remarked, 
he Was P# against the speculations of the 
Serif Bebozist which I am anxious to re- 
move. It has been said that they 
oon Biitrture infidel propensities. It has 
of the Mien alleged that geology, by re- 
ffect it Migrring the origin of the globe to a 
unds of Fiat. 
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it by the writings of Moses, under- 
mines our faith in the inspiration of 
the Bible, and in all the animating 
prospects which it unfolds. This is 
a false alarm. The writings of Moses 
do not fix the antiquity of the globe.” 
This enunciation of Thomas Chal- 
mers, based as it was upon a sa- 
gacious comparison of the partially 
collected facts of geology with the 
inspired history of creation, has since 
become a preliminary proposition 
with the most distinguished writers 
in the scientific and religious worlds, 
Buckland, Conybeare, and Sedgwick, 
Sumner, Pye Smith, and Harris, 
with many others, maintained the 
position which the lecturer of St. 
Andrews had thus early adopted. 
In 1814 Chalmers published his ela- 
borate “ Review of Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth,” and put forth a scheme 
which was certainly adequate to 
bring the mosaic account into con- 
formity with what was then known 
of geological phenomena. He pointed 
out that between the first act of 
creation, which produced the ma- 
terials of the heavens and the earth 
out of nothing, and the work of the 
first day as recorded in Genesis, 
periods of vast duration may have 
intervened ; and that consequently 
ample room is left for the successive 
creations of geology in the period 
which precedes that creation to which 
man belongs. In a word, between 
the second and third verses of the 
first chapter of Genesis, he places 
a great gulf of time, within the dark 
abysses of which the past histories 
of creative power may have had their 
widest operation. 

We shall not do more than notice 
in passing the addition to this theory 
elaborated by Dr. Pye Smith, in 
which he maintained that the chaos 
out of which our creation sprung 
was but of limited extent, and that 
outside its boundaries, and during 
its continuance, many of our present 
lands and seas may have enjoyed the 
light of the sun, and been tenanted 
by animals and occupied by plants 
the descendants of which still con- 
tinue to exist. In this single feature 
the system of theseauthors differed ; 
but there was one point in which 
they were agreed, and it is the very 
one which renders the scheme of 
Chalmers no longer suflicient to 
meet the existing state of geological 
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science, viz:—the reckoning of the 
six days of creation as natural days 
of twenty-four hours each. By means 
of the labours of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison amongst the Silurian forma- 
tions at one end of the geologic scale, 
and of Sir Charles Lyell amongst the 
tertiary formations at the other, the 
whole length of the vast system has 
been brought under a general ex- 
amination. Previous to their dis- 
coveries, the great middle portion, 
the Lias and Oolite alone, had been 
investigated by William Smith, but 
his labours in this department had 
left the vast bridge of creation un- 
defined at both extremities. The 
great fact evolved from these recent 
labours is that no break or blank has 
oceurred between the plants and 
animals which now cover the earth, 
and those of the later extinct crea- 
tions ; but that “ many of the exist- 
ing organisms were contemporary 
during the morning of their being, 
with many of the extinct ones during 
the evening of theirs.” Not only 
do we perceive this persistency in 
some existing races of plants and 
shells, but even in some of the mam- 
miferous animals, as for example the 
goat, the badger, and the wild cat ; 
and from this it follows that the 
scheme of Chalmers is no longer ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the case, 
inasmuch as it separates the recent 
and the extinct existences by a gulf 
of intervening chaos and desolation. 

The theory of Pye Smith, indeed, 
by virtue of the single point in 
which he differs from that of Chal- 
mers, steers clear of the difficulty ; 
but it does so by removing scripture 
altogether out of the field, and is 
unsatisfactory for many other rea- 
sons, not the least of which is this— 
that it has recourse to the figment of 
an unrecorded miracle, to account 
for the dark blank out of which our 
creation is supposed to have arisen, 
and for the anomaly that, whilst 
life reigned all around, this local 
chaos should be destitute of it. Such 
a theory may fulfil in letter, but cer- 
tainly not in spirit, the injunction of 
‘the poet :— 
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Nec intersit Deus, nisi dignus viniig 
nodus. 


It is just at this point that Hugh 
Miller takes up the two records 


‘—mosaic and geological, and pro. 


pounds a scheme of reconciliation, 
tt is simply this—that each of the 
six days in the scripture narrative, 
not a natural day but a period of 
undefined length. This scheme has 
been since adopted by many eminent 
geologsits, aia has been elucidated 
by several valuable treatises, among 
which we may reckon an unpretend. 
ing, but well-written volume by 4 
countryman of our own, Mr, 
M‘Causland, entitled, “ Sermons in 
Stones.”* 

He has shown, both from its use 
in the Bible, and by uninspired 
Jewish writers, that the word “ day’ 
denotes an indefinite period ; and he 
calls attention to one remarkable 
passage in the prophet Daniel, who 
describes as the “ vision of the ever- 
ing and morning,” a period previousls 
described to him as comprising “ two 
thousand and three homered days.” 

As we have quoted Mr. M‘Caus 
land’s work, we would make a few 
parenthetic observations upon one 
feature of it, which has not at 
tracted the attention which it de 
serves. From a certain point, his 
course of argument is the same & 
Miller’s; but he takes a previous 
and more comprehensive view of 
the entire subject of creation. Mil 
ler starts on the principle that it 
is only with three of the Mosaic 
days—viz., the third, fifth, and sixth 
—the geologist has to do; and that 
the history of the astronomic anl 
atmospheric phenomena, as deve 
loped in the other three, has 1 
bearing upon his subject. Mr. 
M‘Causland has shown, and we thivk 
conclusively, that such is not the 
case—that the question of light, for 
instance, in its relation to plants, 
and the existence of submarine /ife, #8 
attested by the presence of zoophytes, 
fucoids, and lingule, in primeval 


ocean, before land plants appeared tae 


| 


on the third day, compel both tle 


* Sermons in Stones ; or Scripture confirmed by Geology. By Dominick M‘Causlané, 


Eads author of the “Times of the Gentiles,” &. New Edition. London: Bentley 
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dice ist and the Bible student to 
gurvey of the whole six days’ 

He has dealt with the ques- 

ugh m in a manner at once philoso- 
m1 al and devout, and has strength- 
pro. the argument of Miller by en- 
Son _it. Having shown that the 
the @ expression, “ without form and void,” 
by Moses to the primeval 

arth, is more correctly rendered 
Hinvisible and unfurnished,” he ad- 
duces the testimony of geology to 
how accurate a description 

is of a world buried beneath a 
‘end. | miversal waste of waters, and whose 
by 4 foundations are laid amid the 
My, § Magic rocks, in which no trace of life 
« Bigfound. He then proceeds to show 
that life preceded light; that “the 
it of God moving upon the face 
the deep,” is not a description of 
themere presence of the Oinipresent 
with his works (which would be an 
fmmecessary truism) but a declara- 
tion of the first act of creation— 
even Me pouring of vitality into the 
‘ously  Malers ; and that geology corrobo- 
two fy Males this announcement, for it ex- 
va” [ iibits to us the Oldhamia of the 
‘one § Gambrian, and the graptolites and 
lingule of the lower silurian sys- 
fms, as the earliest specimens of 
physical life, but devoid of any or- 
adapted to the perception of 

. The next step in the scrip- 
fire history is the Almighty fiat 
‘evious | Muereby light was let in upon the 
ewe ; and, in conformity with this 
mil § the next succeeding class of 
Jat it geeated beings, viz., the univalve cep- 
Mosaic §uMlopods, the trilobites, and other 
1 sixth P@mstaceans of the silurian system, 
‘d that | MiMmished with their organs of vision, 
¢ ani gamest the advent of the luminous 
principle. The secondday’s creation 
— us with an atmosphere or 
ent, dividing the waters of the 

. #8 from the clouds which were cano- 
fed above, thus veiling the sun, 
moon, and stars, (already created, 
plants bit yet invisible) from the face of 
» life, #8 globe. The third day presents 
yphytes, with the dry land and its rank 
rimevalgmeetation ; and the fourth dissolves 
ppeared @cloud of vapours, and discloses 
oth theme heavenly bodies to stand hence- 
“for signs, and for seasons, 

d for days, and for years.” With 
divine testimony, the record in- 
ed on the rocky tablets of creation 
rds, exhibiting the upheaving of 
dry land at the close of the 
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silurian submarine creation ;—attest- 
ing the first dawn of vegetable life, 
aud consequently, the previous ex- 
istence of an atmosphere ; disclosing 
those great coal measures of the car- 
boniferous system, whose components 
of gigantic ferns, calamites, and lepi- 
dodendra must have grown to their 
unparalleled stature in the vast, 
shaded, humid hot-house of a world 
yet unlighted by direct solar rays ; 
and finally revealing the ligneous and 
woody tissue of those fossil plants of 
the succeeding Permian system, which 
could have been produced only by 
the presence of the unclouded sun- 
beam. 

With regard to the succeeding 
stages of creation, Mr. M‘Causland 
and Hugh Miller follow the same 
track ; but we consider that portion 
of Mr. M‘Causland’s volume which 
we have just epitomized asa neces- 
sary prelection to the “ Testimony of 
the Rocks,” and not unworthy, either 
in point of style or argument, to form 
a companion to it. 

3efore entering upon the history of 
what Miller calls the three geologic 
days of the Mosaic account, we must 
revert to the controversy about the 
word “day.” So far as the question 
is Biblical, it is confined to the issue 
whether the word in the first chapter 
of Genesis necessarily means a na- 
tural day, and whether there is any- 
thing in the context to give it a more 
extensive signification. Without en- 
tering into any philological disquisi- 
tion, but viewing the matter as com- 
mon-sense readers of the English 
Bible, we meet a use of the word day 
in the next chapter which proves 
beyond a doubt that it may be used, 
and is used, by Moses in an extended 
sense :—‘‘ These are the generations 
of the heavens and the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the 
Lord made the earthand the heavens,” 
¢c. li., 4. Itis evident that the whole 
period embraced by the six days in 
the first chapter are here comprised 
in the term “day,” and therefore 
that whether the former be natural 
days or extended periods, this lat- 
ter is a period of wider extent 
than any one of them. Thus the 
term, as used in the Scripture narra- 
tive, is unfixed in respect of duration, 
and so may extend to any length of 
time which the facts of the case may 
require, The Rey, Mr, Macdonald, 
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in his “Creation and Fall,” has an 
observation which goes to corroborate 
this position. He says, 


In regard to the duration neither of the 
day or of the night is the slightest intima- . 
tion given, for as yet there was no index 
to the great horologe of nature. But, be- 

sides, these were strictly God’s days 

Man’s days are only a ‘derivation az nd 
symbol of the archetypal days of creation ; 
the only thing which at all bears compari- 
son with them is the day or appointed 
course of Christ’s working upon earth, 
of which he himself said, “ I must work 
the works of Him that sent me, while it is 
day ; the night cometh when no man can 
work.”—(John ix., 4). The fact of suc- 
cession is the only one determined, for no 
sun, moon, or stars shone down upon the 
earth, still desolate, but subject to influences 
which must greatly modify this state of 
things. 


We may further observe that both 
Josephus and Philo, writing without 
reference to any controversy on the 
subject, have expressed their opinion 
that the word translated “day” in 
Genesis means an extended period of 
time. The only tangible objection 
to the scheme of periods i is that which 
represents it as inconsistent with the 
Divine reason assigned in the fourth 
commandment for the institution of 
the Sabbath. ‘“‘ For in six days God 
created the heavens and the earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day, wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and 
hallowed it.” But the objection 
vanishes before a very slight con- 
sideration, and the passage referred 
to furnishes an argument instead of 
an objection. 


I have failed to see any force in the 
objection. God the Creator, who wrought 
during six periods, rested during the se- 
venth period ; and as we have no evi- 
dence whatever that he recommenced his 
work of creation,—as, on the contrary, 
man seems to be the last formed of crea- 
tures,—God may be resting still. The 
presumption is strong that his sabbath is 
an extended period, not a natural day, 
and that the work of redemption is his 
sabbath day’s work. And so I cannot 

. see that it in the least interferes with the 
integrity of the reason rendered to read it 
as follows :—Work during six periods, and 
rest on the seventh ; for in six periods the 
Lord created the heavens and the earth, 
and on the seventh period He rested. 
The Divine periods may have beon yery 


yreat,—the human periods very small; 
just as a vast continent on the huge ears) 
itself is very great, anda map or geo ore 
phical globe very ‘emall. But if in th 
map or globe the proportions be faithfully 
maintained, and the scale, though a mj 
nute one, be true in all its parts and appli. 
cations, we pronounce the map or gl be, 
notwithstanding the smallness of its size, 
a faithful copy. Were man’s sabbath; 
to be kept as enjoined, and in the divin: 
proportions, it would scarcely interfer 
with the logic of the “ reason annexed t 
the fourth commandment,” though in this 
matter, as in all others in which man cay 
be an imitator of God, the imitatiog 
should be a miniature one. 


Miller, however, has premised, and 
we think very justly, that questions 
of this kind are not to be settled by 
the niceties of Hebrew punctuation, 
classical usages, nor even by the in. 
ferences of dogmatic theology. In 
studying an ordinary description of 
any natural object, philology and 
grammar are but a portion of the ap- 
paratus necessary to a due under. 
standing of it; we must be, so to 
speak, en rapport with the existing 
state of the scientific phenomena 
The facts evolved from a study of 
creation are as much a part of our 
critical apparatus as the words ia 
which they are described, and we can 
only then be assured that we have 
ri ightly interpreted the words whea 
we have soberly weighed the facts 
We can no more dispense with the 
ancient dictionary of the rocks than 
we can with the modern lexicon of 
Gesenius. It is not an etlective 
though it may be a conscientious é- 
fort for the cause of Divine truth, 
which terminates in piacing the words 
and works of God in antagonism 
Lactantius and Augustine set a bal 
und fruitful example when they de 
nied, on Scripture grounds, the possi- 
bility of an antipode. 

Miller had formerly adopted the 
natural day interpretation, but the 
growth of facts, and his own cleat 
discernment, soon led him to renounce 
it as untenable. In the third lecture 


of his Testimony of the Rocks, hey 


collates the Mosaic record of the 
third, fifth, and six day’s work with 
the three great divisions of the geolo- 
gic volume, and shows that they pre: 
sent such an “indenture” as forcel 
home the conviction that they belong 
to each other. All geologists agree 
that the great kingdom with whieh 
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sll eet concerned naturally divides 
arch @ self into the Palwozoic, the Se- 
7 gondary, and the Tertiary. In each 
‘oh of these is found a type of life which 
“m. | Gistinguishes it from the others, and 
lj. | these types exactly correspond with 


the descriptions of the three several 
days’ creation as given in Genesis. 
The Palseozoic period is distinguished 
magnificent flora. It was, says 













































er y 
ed to e 
1 this The period of plants; of “ herbs yield- 
cal @ ing seed after their kind.” In no other 
‘a0L Hage did the world ever witness such a 
flora! The youth of the earth was pecu- 
ani | larly a green and umbrageous youth,—a 
stions youth of dusk and tangled forests, of huge 
die and stately aucaranians, of the reed- 
ation calamite, the tall tree-fern, the sculp- 
«I tured sigillaria, and the hirsute lepidoden- 
he i Gon, The geologic evidence 
: fn is 80 complete as to be patent to all, that 
1on Ot & the first great period of organized being 
and § was, as described in the Mosaic record, 
he ap § yetuliarly a period of herbs and trees, 
under. § “yielding seed after their kind.” 
so to 
sisting § The middle pefiod, or Secondary 
omena, § division, stood distinguished from the 
uly of former, and from that which followed 
of our § it, by its huge monsters of the deep, 
rds ia § its gigantic creeping things, and those 
we cal § @lormous birds whose footprints are 
e have § yet to be traced upon the rocks, 
s whea 
e Tact Tt was peculiarly the age of egg-bearing 
ith the atimals, winged and wingless. Its won- 
cS, than deful whales, not, however, as now, of 
icon off thé mammalian, but of the reptilian 
fective, f dass, ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, and cetio- 
tious ef- § Surs,—must have tempested the deep ; 





> truth, 
1e words 
\onism. 
t a bad 
they de- 
he possl- 





itsereeping lizards and crocodiles, such as 
teliosaurus, megalosaurus, and iguanc- 
don, creatures some of which more than 
tivalled the existing elephant in height, 
aid greatly more than rivalled him in 
bukk,—must have crowded the plains or 
wanted by myriads the rivers of the pe- 
tod ; and we know that the foot-prints 
pted the fdtat least one of its many birds are fully 
but thefitwiee the size of those made by the 
vn cleat orcamel. We are thus prepared to 
renounce mstrate that the second period of the 
di lecture §i@@@logist was peculiarly and character- 
rocks, he y a period of whale-like reptiles of 
1 of thet? 88, of enormous creeping reptiles of 
ork with land, and of numerous birds, some 
he geolo of gigantic size; and in 
eae pre accordance with the fact, we find 
3 FT peat the second Mosaic period with which 

as Loree Me geologist is called on to deal, was a 
ey belong Ml in which God created the fowl that 
1stS AQTCMMAR above the earth, with moving (or 
th whiell ing) creatures, both in the waters and 
VOL. L.—NO. CCXCIX. 
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on the land, and what our translation 
renters great whales, but that I find 
rendered in the margin, great sea-monsters. 


The prominent class of the Tertiary 
formation consisted of beasts of the 
field, which for size and numbers far 
exceeded any that ever existed upon 
the earth. 


Its mammoths and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceri and its hippopotami, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal megatherium, 
greatly more than equalled in bulk the 
hugest mammals of the present time, and 
vastly exceeded them in number. The 
remains ef one of its elephants ( Elephas 
primigenius) are still so abundant amid 
the frozen wastes of Siberia, that what 
have been not inappropriately termed 
“ivory quarries,” have been wrought 
among their bones for more than a hun- 
dred years, 


It is in this Tertiary formation we 
find the fossil human skeleton of 
Guadaloupe in its niche of grey lime- 
stone, closing up the history of crea- 
tion and of the six days’ work; and 
it is remarkable that whilst both in 
the inspired and stony manuscripts 
a well-defined line separates the age 
of plants from that of reptiles, and 
this again from the age of mammals, 
no boundary is drawn between this 
last and the human period. Man was 
the capital of that great column 
which had its base amid the fauna of 
the first great fossiliferous division, 
and grew up in stateliness through 
the Secondary and Tertiary periods. 
He was the youngest-born and noblest 
of living things, the crowning finish 
of the sixth day’s work. 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes itran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 


It may have occurred to the rea- 
der, as it once did to ourselves, that 
the expression, evening and morning, 
so often repeated in the account of 
creation, appears to lend some color 
to that interpretation of the word 
day, which limits it to four and 
twenty hours; but, besides that, 
there is no evidence that the words 
were equivalent to the Hebrew com- 
pound wayehi-voker, evening-morning, 
(Dan, viii, 14) or the Greek vuxOnuepoy 
39 
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(2 Cor. xi., 25), there is a remarka- 
ble meaning assigned to them in the 
great lexicon of Paleontology :— 


Letme yet furtherremark, thatin each of 
these three great periods we find, with 
respect to the classes of existences, vegeta- 
ble or animal, by which they were most 
prominently characterized, certain well- 
marked culminating points together, if I 
may so express myself,—twilight periods 
of morning dawn and evening decline. 
The plants of the earlier and terminal 
systems of the Palzozoic division are few 
and small: it was only during the pro- 
tracted eons of the Carboniferous period 
that they received their amazing develop- 
ment, unequalled in any previous or suc- 
ceeding time. In like manner, in the 
earlier or Triassic deposits of the Secondary 
division, the reptilian remains are com- 
paratively inconsiderable ; and they are 
almost equally so in its Cretaceous or later 
deposits. 1t was during those middle ages 
of the division represented by its Liassic, 
Oolitic, and Wealden formations, that the 
class existed in that abundance which 
rendered it so peculiarly, above every 
other age, an age of creeping things and 

eat sea-monsters. And so also in the 
Tertiary, regarded as but an early portion 
of the human division, there was a period 
of increase and diminution,—a morning 
and evening of mammalian life. The 
mammals of its early Eocene ages were 
comparatively small in bulk and low in 
standing ; in its concluding ages, too, 
immediately ere the appearance of man, 
or just as he had appeared, they exhibited 
both} in size and number a reduced and 
less imposing aspect. It was chiefly in 
its middle and latter, or Miocene, Pliocene, 
and Pleistocene ages, that the myriads of 
its huger giants,—its dinotheria, mastodons, 
and mammoths,—cumbered the soil. I, 
of course, restrict my remarks to the three 
periods of organic life, and have not in- 
quired whether aught analogous to these 
mornings and evenings of increase and 
diminution need be sought after in any of 
the others. 


To our minds, nothing could be 
more convincing than this parallel 
from the two independent records. 
When we turn from reading the 
primal tablet of the ancient rocks, 
to decipher the inscriptions upon the 
tablet of revelation, the language of 
.our Lord, when he was exhibiting the 
harmony between the two tables of the 
decalogue, rises to our lips as the fullest 
expression of our admiring conviction 
—‘ the second is like unto it.” We 
experience a feeling of satisfaction in 
tracing the indenture, which not only 
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sroves the agreement of the records, 

Put which reveals to us the magnif- 
cent truth, that, within the compass 
of that first page of the book of God, 
over which, and concerning which, 
so many fierce battles have been 
waged, there lay concealed the great 
outline of all those splendid disco. 
veries which have enlarged and en- 
riched our geologic knowledge. With 
what high }honor and superhuman 
dignity it invests those marvellous 
records of our faith, when we see 
them marching still ahead of science 
in her proudest days, anticipating 
her noblest findings, and adding 
their “ Amen” to her most exalted as 
pirations. 
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We can note but one more of the fill 
manifold corroborations of revelation, In 
which have been extracted from the nul 
library of “ the everlasting hills.” me 
When Oken asserted that “‘ no or thei 
ganism is, or ever has been created, syn 
which is not microscopic,” and added, sign 
“man has not been created, butdeve- amy 
loped ;” and then proceeded to ae- by | 
eount for all existing animals and velo 
plants, by supposing them to have thro 
sprung from infusiorial monads, which brai: 
gradually developed themselves in J then 
successive stages, until they reached J at ¢} 
their present perfection ; he knew 9 the 
not that, if other defenders of the § Oke 
truth were not forthcoming, “the Big th 
stones would immediately cry out,’ J more 
and rebuke the infidelity of a system § Owe: 
which extruded the Creator from his} exem 
own world—a system which, as Whe- Tov. 
well well says, ought to be described ino 
as a “system of order, in which life} man. 
grows out of dead matter, the higher that | 
out of the lower animals, and man f knew 
out of brutes.” Had this fanciful} mark, 
theory any foundation in truth, it is} Agass 
obvious that the earlier fossils would and , 
have been smaller and less elaborate} Tineao 
in their organization than the later by wh 
ones. But what is the fact? At the Bighe 
base of the Old Red Sandstone, where,§ their , 
according to this theory, “ nothiug§} the y; 
higher than a lichen or a moss couldf Whose 
have been expected, the ship carpe allowij 
ter might have hopefully taken axe ge 
in hand to explore the woods for ont, ar 
some such stately pine as the oni the dig 
described by Milton.” In a rother| ve } 








passage of his “ Footprints of th 
Creator,” Hugh Miller, in demolish 
ing this preposterous hypothesis (whe 
it was broached anew by the anth 
of the Vestiges of Creation), 0 
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gerves that the oldest ganoids yet 
known are, both as to size and organi- 
gation, in direct opposition to it. 
Up to a certain _— in the geolo- 
gic scale, we find that the ganoids 
are not; and when they at length 
make their appearance upon the 
, they enter ome in their stature, 

high in their organization.” 
ss, not development, is the 
true history of God’s creation ; and 
it was the want of making this neces- 
gary distinctions that involved the 
Llamarckians in all their absurdities. 
They seized upon the wrong end of a 
great truth. There was an end in view 
—an antetypical existence in which 
all types should meet and be ful- 
filled; and that existence was man. 
Tn him the typical forms and typical 
numbers observed in lower animals 
meet and are perfected, and parts of 
their economy, which exist but as 
bols in them, acquire use and 
ificeance in him. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the human brain is built up 
by a wonderful process, not of de- 
velopment, but of progress; and 
through the successive types of the 
brain of the fish, the reptile, the bird, 
themammiferous quadruped, wearrive 
atthe unique and final character of 
the brain of man. In this sense, 
Oken’s remark is wrue, that “ man 
is the sum-total of all animals.” But 
more profound is that of Professor 
Owen—“ The recognition of an ideal 
exemplar in the vertebrated animals 
— that the knowledge of such a 
ing as man musthave existed before 
man appeared. For the Divine mind 
that planned the archetype also fore- 
knew its modifications.” Not less re- 
Markable is the clear enunciation of 
Agassiz, when speaking of this chain, 
and showing that it is not one of 
lineage but of progress :—‘‘ The link 
by which they are connected is of a 
higher and immaterial nature ; and 
their connection is to be sought in 
view of the Creator himself, 
Whose aim in forming the earth, in 
allowing it to undergo the successive 
ges which geology has pointed 
Out, and in creating successively all 
the different types of animals which 
Ve passed away, was to introduce 


‘Man upon the surface of the globe. 
Man is the end towards which all the 
@nimal creation has tended from the 


appearance of the first Paleozoic 
es,” We have already heard the 
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voice of the ancient lawgiver of the 
desert anticipating, in the hoary 
ages long gone by, the results of mo- 
dern geological investigation; and 
now the echoes of the lyre strung 
by the sweet psalmist of Israel, come 
floating from the dim chambers of 
the past, to meet these latter-day 
utterances from the lips of our phy- 
siologists and comparative anato- 
mists :—“Thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance yet being imperfect, and in 
thy book were all my members writ- 
ten, which, in continuance, were 
fashioned, when as yet there was 
none of them.” 

It has often occurred to us that had 
Moses been an uninspired man, he 
would have, in all probability, reversed 
the order of his narration,and brought 
man first upon the stage. It would 
have been most consonant with a 
priort imaginings, that when the 
fiat of creation was to go forth, it 
should first take effect in the produc- 
tion of the being who was to be para- 
mount over all God’s other works, 
and that these latter should rise up 
around him by an instantaneous exer- 
cise of Divine power, and not by a 
long series of preparatory changes. 
The very order of the narrative sug- 
vests the source from which it was 
Sahel. But with the geologic re- 
cord in our hands, we have a light 
thrown upon the fact of man, as the 
last created, which carries us onward 
to the hope of a consummation, the 
assurance of which is only to be ob- 
tained from the revelation of God. 
Onwards and upwards, through a 
series of advances, we approach to the 
eapeomane of the human creature on 
the stage of being, and there we stop. 
Analogy leads us to look for further 
progress. It forbids us to expect a 
repetition of any past types of being. 
The die, as it has been beautifully 
observed by Lyell, in which any 
existence has been formed, is broken 
by the great Creator, when that ex- 
istence has once been moulded into 
shape, and new designs are prepared 
for successive manifestations of His 
skill and power. What then is to be 
the next advance? In answer to this 
question Hugh Miller has expressed, 
in striking language, athought which 
had taken deep root in his own 
spiritual history, and formed the 
central truth around which all his re- 
ligious sentiments revolved. His 
39* 
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earlier religious opinions had been heavenward passage, that thay forma 
defective in not apprehending the meet close to this sketch of his me. t 
incarnation as the expression not morable life and remarkable writings, ; 
merely of doctrine to be believed, but Is there to be merely a repetition of the To 
of a fact—a Divine person to be the past ‘—an introduction a second time cen 
wondrous centre in which God and  6f man made in the image of God? No, of | 
man should meet, and in whom the The geologist, in those tables of stone alt! 
human {heart and mind might satisfy which form his records, finds no example . 
all their longings and requirements. of dynasties once passed away returning, =P 
Speaking of his return toCromarty in There has been norepetition of the dynasty 2 
1825, and of his intercourse with the of the fish, of the reptile, of the mammal, thre 
Rev. John Swanson, he says, ““ I was The dynasty of the future is to have glo- left 
led at this time to see, through the rified man for its inhabitant : but it is whi 
instrumentality of my friend, that my  * be the dynasty—* the kingdom” —not uns 
theologic system ‘had previously of glorified man made in the image of God, Cou 
ted a contzal cbiect, to which the but of God himself in the form of man, gove 
Wemnee ¢ Jee’, In the doctrine of the two conjoined na- to a 
heart as well as the intellect could tures, human and divine, and in the farther addr 
attach itself ; and that the truecentre doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be Len 
of an efficient Christianity is, as the peculiarly the dynasty of Him in whom . g 
name ought itself to indicate, ‘the the natures are united, we find that re. € 
word made flesh.” ” It is beautiful quired progression beyond which progress — 
toobserve how this one grand thought cannot go. We find the points of eleva- of I 
ever afterwards pervaded both his tion never to be exceeded meetly coinci- of B: 
spiritual and mental life, giving dent with the final period never to be termi- porte 
energy to his religious sentiments, nated,—the infinitein height harmoniously of hi 
and leading him to educe from his associated with the eternal in duration. whic! 
favourite studies that lofty generaliza- Creation and the Creator meet in one 9 lack 
lee Which hes mate ho edience of Point, and in one person. The long as- writt 
oe : cending line from dead matter to man has castle 
geology to become in his hands & been a progress Godwards, not an asymp- ril 
vestibule to the temple of everlasting — totical progress, but destined from the be- ensi 
truth. Replying, for example, to ginning to furnish a point of union ; and, be h 
the question already alluded to, occupying that point as true God and true tha s 
“What is the next advance?” he man,—as Creator and created,—we recog: ty 
closes a brilliant lecture with a nisetheadorablemonarch of all the future! 7 
menti 
recin 
y 8 
lord ] 
govert 
Tesum: 
of bull 
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CHAPTER IV. mande 
troll 
Condion of the Castle in the middle of the sixteenth century—Establishment of th tther 
Mint and Ordnance House.—Creation of the office of Ulster King-at-Arms,—Vic> ff) within 
regal residences at Kilmainham, Maynooth, and St. Sepulchre’s.—Viceroyalty of the ff gp. oT 
Earl of Essex—his attempts on the life of Shane O'Neill, Prince of Tir Owen.— en 
Government of Sir William Fitzwilliam and Sir Nicholas Arnold.—Shane O'Neill's in 
head impaled on the Castle A.D. 1567.—Perplexities of the Lord Deputy—Repairs en m, 
of the Castle.—Officers appointed for maintaining the builidngs and preserving the med 
records.—The Earl of Desmond imprisoned in the Castle.—Second viceroyalty o ; 
Sydney.—Rumor of his becoming king of Ireland.—The Butlers’ wars.—The three “As 
brothers of the Earl of Ormond imprisoned in the Castle.—Perilous escape of Sirf Mths, , 
Edmund Butler.—Munster reduced by Sir Humphrey Gilbert.—Parliament at the tther ar 
Castle A. D. 1568-9.—Office of President of Munster instituted.—Sir William the mig 
Fitz-William appointed Lord Deputy.—The Earl of Clanricard and his sons im- as 
prisoned in the Castle.—Escape of the Earl of Desmond.—Influence of Lady Fit-§ Makers, , 
William, wife of the viceroy.—Third viceroyalty of Sir Henry Sydney.—Death of a mani 
Walter, Earl of Essex, in the Castle.—Contention between Sydney and the Angloff Mquisite 
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Irish relative to the “ cess.”—Impugners of the Queen’s prerogative imprisoned in 


ners’ ashes, copperas, borax, mercury, pot- 
earth ashes, and all other things requisite 
for making of our monies within our said 
mint ; as of and for all other artificers and 
laborers ; with timber, tiles, brick, lime, 
and all manner of other stuff requisite of 
and for the new building, repairing or 
amending of the same mint, at reasonable 
prices within these our realms, as shall be 
thought sufficient to be paid by our said 
officers, with all manner of carts, boats, 
carriages, as well by water as by land as 
the case necessary shall require.” 


An ordnance house, supplied with 
“iron and other stuff requisite for the 
furniture of ordnance and munitions 
for the wars,” was built in the Castle 
under the superintendence of Sir John 
Travers, who for many years had 
served Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
receiving a3 Master of the Ordnance 
fourteen shillings and eight pence per 
day, with the conduct of thirty horse- 
men to attend upon the munition and 
ordnance for their more secure con- 
duct in journies against the enemies 
of the government ; and a lieutenant 
or a vice-captain and a standard 
bearer, commonly called a guydon, 
for the more decent governing of the 
horsemen and leading and keeping 
them in warlike order. 

From the reign of Edward VI. also 
dates the creation of the office of 
Ulvester or Ulster King at Arms. 
Ralph Butler, the first who held this 
appointment, was by patent nomi- 
nated King of Arms and principal 
herald of the whole kingdom of Ire- 
land, by the name of Ulvester, for 
life, with all the rights, profits, and 
emoluments belonging to the office, 
and the fee of forty marks English 
per annum, together with such livery 
and clothing as the Kings of Arms 
and principal Heralds of England had 
or ought to have, to be received by 
him yearly at the great wardrobe of 
England. The law courts were at 
this period located within the Castle, 
and the meetings of the Privy Council 
appear to have been usually held at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, or in the Priory of 
St. John’s at Kilmainhan, then one 
of the most spacious and elegant edi- 
fices in Ireland, and the usual summer 


the Castle.—Sydney’s losses by his viceroyalties.—Devices of the English govern- 
“ ment to propitiate the wives of the Irish chiefs. 
Se 
ie Towarps the middle of the sixteenth 
ue century various portions of the Castle 
0 of Dublin had fallen to decay ; and 
ne although considerable sums had been 
le expended on its repairs, it is described 
g in 1545 as but “evil defensible,” 
i three of its chief towers having been 
lo- left unroofed from want of lead, for 
is which repeated applications had been 
10t unsuccessfully made by the Privy 
od, Council of Ireland to the English 
an, government. This subject is referred 
na- to as follows, in an unpublished letter 
her addressed by the Lord Deputy St. 
be Leger to Sir William Paget, the Prin- 
” cipal Secretary of State : “There was 
ies a warrant for twenty or thirty fodder 
eit of lead, that lieth in the late abbey 
we of Basynwerke in Wales, to be trans- 
al ported hither, as well for the covering 
usly of his Highness’ Castle of Dublin, 
ion. which is like to be in great peril for 
one lack thereof, as I have divers times 
,as- — written, as also others of his Majesty’s 
.has ff} castles and houses which are in like 
ymip- il if brief remedy be not had; for 
2 be- ensure you, if the same lead might 
ani, § be had in time, one groat would do 
true} that perchance ten pounds will not do 
oat hereafter.” 
The Mint, which we have already 
mentioned as having stood within the 
recincts of the castle, was repaired 
y Sir Edward Bellingham when 
—— § lord Deputy, in 1547; and under his 
government the coinage of money was 
resumed until discontinued from want 
o bullion. From an entry preserved 
m an unpublished roll of the first 
year of Edward VI. we learn that 
the king had authorized and com- 
manded the Under-Treasurer, Con- 
troller, Surveyor, Assay-master, and 
of the f other principal officers of the Mint 
-Viee | within the Castle of Dublin, to take 
‘of the Hand retain in the royal name at all 
Neill’s § Himes and at all places within the 
Repairs tealm, at such wages as might be 
ing the deemed competent by those officers, 
valty of 
rl “As many goldsmiths, finers, parters, 
e of Sir mniths, gravers, moneyers, laborers, or any 
t at the @ther artificer of what faculty or service 
William might be of ; and,” adds the record, 
gon3 il as many chare-coles, colyers, cole- 
vdy Fite: Makers, or wood to make cole withal, with 
Death off fll manner of other wood necessary and 
e Anglot Tequisite ; and also to take all manner of 






pper, lead, argall, alum, saltpetre, tan- 








residence of the Chief Governors. At 
the dissolution of the religious houses, 
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this institution, with all its lands, 
was surrendered to Henry VIII. by 
Sir John Rawson, last Prior of Kil- 
mainham, relative to whom the De- 
puty St. Leger wrote to the King as 
follows :— 


He hath given me certain imple- 
ments very necessary for the house 
there, with corn, hay, and other things, 
whereof I had great need ; and also 
hath caused the principal house there to 
be well and substantially repaired in all 
(pee needful, which assuredly is a goodly 

ouse, and great pity that it should decay ; 
the said Lord of Kilmainham hath for the 
long time of his abode here been the person, 
which next your Majesty's Deputy, hath 
always kept the best house, and English 
sort, and at all times when strangers of 
other countries have repaired thither, 
feasted and entertained them to your 
Highness’s honor. 


The castle of the Geraldines at May- 
nooth, from the period of its reduction 
by the Deputy Skiffington during the 
war with Silken Thomas, became a 
frequent residence of the chief Gover- 
nors, who also occasionally occupied 
the residence of the dulhieber of 
Dublin at St. Sepulchre’s, or the man- 
sion at Thomas’ Court. The Gover- 
nors, during vacation being left with- 
out a council, were necessitated to 
dispatch, on their own responsibility, 
any important affairs which arose at 
such periods ; to obviate which, the 
king sanctioned a proposition made 
by the Irish Government, that during 
vacations three of the Privy Council- 
lors should be alternately constantly 
in attendance on the Lord Deputy, 
who was to provide them with diet ; 
fifteen shillings per day being allotted 
to each to defray the cost of their 
horses and servants. 

Thomas Ratcliffe, Viscount Fitz- 
Water, and subsequently Earl of Sus- 
sex, held the chief governorship of 
Ireland at various periods from 1556 
to 1562, during which he warred 
against the Scots in Ulster and in the 
Western Isles ; he also coined at Dub- 
lin brass money, which, although in- 
trinsically valueless, was made current 
by the authority of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the Parliament convened by him 
established the Reformation in Ire- 
land, and constituted Leix and Offally 
shire ground, under the titles of the 
King’s and Queen’s Counties. Sussex, 
who held his court at St. Sepulchre’s, 
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and afterwards at Kilmainham, is 
described by one of his contemporaries 
as a “spare man of body, but sound 
and healthful, brought up with Ste- 
phen Gardiner, passing valiant, a deep 
réacher, very zealous in friendship, 
quick csmiialtonal extremities inthe 
field, wonderful patient, able to tireten 
soldiers, learned and languaged, ever 
doing with his pen, of utterance sharp 
and sententious, wary, busy, painful 
and speedy, meeter to rule than to be 
overruled.” That Surrey, in common 
with other statesmen of his day, did 
not hesitate to have recourse to assas- 
sination for the removal of political 
adversaries appears by his own cor- 
respondence, from which we learn 
that he entered into an agreement 
with a man named Nele Gray to mur- 
der Shane O’Neil, Prince of Tir 
Owen, the formidable enemy to the 
designs of the English government 
upon Ulster. After detailing in a 
letter to the Queen, that he had first 
sworn Gray upon the Bible to secrecy, 
the Viceroy adds: “ In fine, I brake 
with him to kill Shane, and bound 
myself by my oath to see him have a 
hundred marks of land to him and his 
heirs for reward. He seemed desirous 
to serve your Highness, and to have 
the land, but fearful to do it, doubting 
his own escape after. I told him the 
ways he might do it, and how to 
escape after with safety, which he 
offered and promised to do.” The 
Viceroy in conclusion observes: “I 
assure your Highness he may do it 
without danger, if he will, and if he 
will not do what he may in your ser- 
vice, there will be done to him what 
others may.” This plot having failed, 
from the cowardice of the intended 
assassin, the Deputy contrived to have 
poisoned drink administered to O'Neill 
and some of his chief adherents, from 
the effects of which they narrowly 
escaped. The official documents of 
those times demonstrate that the 
want of confidence exhibited by the 
natives towards the English govern- 
ment was ascribable to the unscrupu- 
lous manner in which its representa- 
tives in Ireland frequently violated 
their most solemn engagements, and, 
under the pretext of State necessities, 
sanctioned the murders and other 
crimes perpetrated by their subordi- 
nates. 

The Earl of Desmond in 1558, 
made his submission, at Limerick; 
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#0 the Earl of Sussex, who became 
ther to his son, giving the child 
name of James Sussex, with a 
chain of gold, and conferring knight- 
hood upon Desmond’s kinsman, 
Dermod MacCarthy of Muskerry, to 
whom he presented another chain of 
ld and a pair of gilt spurs. On 
this occasion the Viceroy is stated to 
have caused a soldier to be nailed to 
a post for having drawn his sword in 
the camp, contrary to proclamation. 
Sir William Fitzwilliam held the 
office of Viceroy during the occa- 
sional absence of the Earl of Sussex ; 
on the final withdrawal of the latter 
from Ireland, Sir Nicholas Arnold 
was constituted Lord Justice; but 
hisgovernment notgiying satisfaction, 
the Queen and council, after much 
deliberation, appointed to the vice- 
royalty Sir Henry Sydney, Lord 
President of Wales and Knight of 
the Garter, who during his youth 
had been the special favourite of 
Henry VIII., and the chosen com- 
ion and bed-fellow of King 
ward VI., who breathed his last 
inthe arms of Sydney. After having 
travelled to Spain, and been ap- 
pointed, in his twenty-first year, 
ambassador from England to France, 
he accompanied his brother-in-law 
the deputy Fitz Walter to Ireland, 
where he was appointed Vice-Trea- 
surer of Revenue, in which office, 
then considered the second place 
wider the Lord Deputy, he acquired 
great knowledge and experience of 
the country and people. With the 
two rival factions then dividing the 
English court Sydney stood inan equal 
degree of affinity; his wife was 
sister to the Earls of Warwick and 
Leicester ; and his sister, Frances 
fydney, was married to the Earl of 
Sussex. Having received his in- 
structions from the Queen and Council 
in England— 


He departed towards the sea-side, 
Where, after he had tarried a long time for 
&good wind and passage, he took ship and 
@rived in Ireland the 13th of January, 
1965, about five miles from Dublin ; and 
from thence he travelled to Dublin, where 

was most honourably received by Sir 
Nicholas Arnold, then Lord Justice, and 
the whole council, together with the 
Mayor and his brethren of that city, and 
people in great troops came and saluted 
clapping and shouting with all the joy 

that they could devise. ‘The next Sunday 
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then following, he, accompanied with the 
Lord Justice and Council, repaired to the 
high church in the city, named Christ’s 
Church, where after that the divine service 
was done, he took his oath, received the 
sword, and assumed upon him the govern- 
ment ; and therewith hemade a most pithy, 
wise, and eloquent oration. 


The earlier portion of the vice- 
royalty of Sydney was occupied in 
endeavours to reduce the vigorous 
Ulster prince, Shane O’Neill, sur- 
named “ the proud,” for whose son, he 
and Jacques Wingfield, constable of 
Dublin Castle, had become godfathers, 
having visited him at his mansion in 
Tirone, whither he had invited them 
for that purpose. 

After a war of eight months against 
the O’Donnells and other powerful 
native clans, who acted in conjunction 
with Sir Henry Sydney, Shane O’Neill 
was slain by a plot devised by Captain 
William Piers, governor of Carrick- 
fergus, who, four days after the chief- 
tain’s death, exhumed the body and 
cut off his head, which he sent 
“pickled in a pipkin” to the Lord 
Deputy, by whom one thousand 
pounds had been offered for O’Neill’s 
body, 1,000 marks for his head, and 
£500 for him that should kill him, 
though he brought neither his head 
or body. Shane O’Neill’s head, fixed 
upon a pole, was impaled on the top 
of the Castle of Dublin, in which his 
son Henry, whom he had given asa 
hostage, was then imprisoned. An 
English author, writing four years 
after the death of O’Neill, mentions 
that his head was then still to be seen 
over the castle, where his son Henry 
O’Neill was detained in captivity for 
many years. 

Sydney, from his employment in 
the field against the enemies of Eliza- 
beth in Ulster and Munster, being 
unable to apply himself to adjudicate 
upon the disputes then existing among 
the chief persons of the Pale, re- 
peatedly applied to have measures 
taken to relieve him from these judi- 
cial labours :— 


“ Alas, Madam,” he writes from Kil- 
mainham to Elizabeth in 1567, “ how can 
your highness think that I can attend that 
your martial service, when as well for the 
providing and furnishing of it, as also for 
governing in all other civil causes, there 
is none in effect to command or execute 
but myself? For as well in all martial 
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matters, cither by sea~or by land, or pro- 
vision for victuals, or ordering or dis- 
posing of the same, must pass all mine own 
hand. I am also charged with your high- 
ness’s treasure, to my no small burden and 
peril. What assistances in council I have 
God knoweth, and your highness, to your 
loss, in the end youwill feel. Your Chan- 
cellor is now in a manner both speechless 
and senseless. The Master of the Rolls, a 
very sick and a weak man, so as that court 
is now in effect utterly vacant. The same 
Master of the Rolls, being also Chancellor 
of your Exchequer, and the Chief Baron 
thereof, being both sick and impotent, are 
forced to be absent from that court, so as 
thereby not only suitors be very evil 
satisfied, but God knoweth how your re- 
venues and finances are there ordered ; and 
I partly see how you lose, and yet cannot 
amend it for lack of time and other 
greater matters. The Chief Justice of 
your Highness’s Bench, an old man, and 
evil able with that diligence to attend the 
place that were convenient. The Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas is a man 
much spent in years, and decayed both in 
sense and body.” 


At this time Sydney caused the 
old ruinous Castle of Dublin to be 
re-edified, and “ therein to be made 
the best lodging for the Governor 
that is in Ireland.” “This Castle,” 
adds one of his contemporaries, “hath 
beside the gate-house four goodly 
and substantial towers, of which one 
as named Bermingham’s Tower, 
whether it were that one of the Ber- 
minghams did enlarge the building 
thereof, or else that he was long in 
duress in that tower. The Castle,” 
adds our author, “hath been of late 
much beautified with sundry and 
gorgeous buildings in the time of 
Sir Henry Sydney, in the commen- 
dation of which an especial well- 
wisher of his lordship penned these 
verses :— 


Gesta libri referunt multorum clara viro- 
rum, 

Laudis et in chartis stigmata fixa manent. 

Verum Sidnzi laudes hac saxa loquuntur, 

Nec iacet in solis gloria tanta libris. 

Si libri pereant, homines remanere vale- 
bunt, 

Si pereant homines, ligna manere queunt. 

Lignaque si pereant, non ergo saxa peri- 
bunt, 

Saxaque si pereant tempore, tempus erit. 

Si pereat tempus, minime consumitur 
zevum, 

Quod cum principio, sed sine fine manet. 

Dum libri florent, homines dum vivere 
possunt 


Dum quoque cum lignis saxa manere 
valent, 

Dum remanet tempus, dum denique per. 
manet #vum, 

Laus tua, Sidnai, digna perire nequit. 


This inscription was set in one of 
the gates in the Castle which was 
taken down during the viceroyalty 
of the Earl of Strafford. Sydney 
instituted the office of housekeeper 
and wardrobe keeper of the Castle of 
Dublin, whose duties were to have 
the lodgings and buildings there main- 
tained, aired,and dressed up in theab- 
senceof the governor, andto have kept 
clean the walks upon the walls and 
platform ; for these services the officer 
was paid eight-pence per day, toge- 
ther with a further eight-pence per 
day for tending and keeping the 
Castle clock, which is desvribed as 
requiring daily attendance to be tem- 
pered and keptin frame. The first 
collection printed of the Anglo- 
Irish statutes was issued by order of 
Sir Henry Sydney ; therecords, which 
were ‘‘very ill kept, not fenced and 
defended from rain and foul weather, 
but lying all in a chaos and a con- 
fused heap without any regard, he 
caused to be viewed and sorted, and 
then prepared meet rooms, presses, 
and places for the keeping of them 
in safety, and did appoint a special 
officer with a yearly fee for the keep- 
ing of them; and for all such matters 
as were to be heard and determined 
in the Castle-chamber before the 
lords, as in the Star-chamber in 
England, he would be, for the most 
part, present at every court, and 
always would have the assistance of 
her Majesty’s learned councillors.” 

Having, by the Queen’s order, com- 
mitted the Earl of Desmond to the 
Castle of Dublin for warring upon 
the Earl of Ormond, Sydney passed 
into England, where he was received 
at court with great honour. “ Her 
Majesty lay at this time at Hampton 
Court, and looking out at a window 
she saw him to come in with two 
hundred men attending upon him, 
and not knowing at the first sight 
who it was, it was told her that it 
was Sir Henry Sydney, her deputy 
in Ireland. Then it is well, quoth 
she, for he hath two of the best 
offices in England—the deputyship 
of Ireland and the presidentship of 
Wales. Sohe presented himself before 
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her highness and was welcome to 
her.” Sydney’s opponents at court 
laboured to underrate his services, 
and after about a year’s sojourn in 
England he coal as Lord Deputy 
i Tecland in 1568, landing at Car- 
rickfergus, where he mentions having 
found victuals at very easy prices, as 
a fat cow for six shillings and eight- 

nee, twenty-four eggs for a penny, 
and other articles at proportionate 
rates. At this period, on the pre- 
text of the Earl of Desmond and 
his brother, Sir John Fitz-Gerald, 
being detained prisoners in England, 
a war was fomented in Munster by 
James Fitz-Morice in conjunction 
with the Earl of Clancare, with 
whom Edmund, Edward, and Piers 
Butler, brothers to the Earl of Or- 
mond, associated themselves with the 
object, as they declared, of protect- 
ing their lands and properties against 
the attempts of Sir Peter Carew, 
whose movements against them were 
seconded by the Lord Deputy and 
Captain Humphrey Gilbert, at the 
head of a body of the Queen’s troops. 
“Edmund Butler,” writes Sydney, 
“would say to his accomplices thatthe 
cause of his stir was that the Earl of 
Leicester, enemy to his brother-in- 
law, should marry the Queen, and be 
king of England, and that I should 
be king of Ireland; their mortal foe 
and brother-in-law to the Earl of 
Leinster, of whom I should hold Ire- 
land, as might appear by bearing 
the ragged staff continually in my 
banner before me, which indeed [ 
did.” Edward Butler, who had been 
brought up as page to Sir Henry 
Sydney, joined his brothers in their 
insurrection, and was with them 
publicly proclaimed guilty of treason 
after their refusal to appear before 
the Lord Deputy except upon pro- 


tection. Sir Edmund Butler, senes- 
chal of all the Earl of Ormond’s 


lands in Ireland, justified this dis- 
obedience by declaring that his life 
had been threatened by Sydney, whom 
he stated to have openly declared in 
the Star chamber of Dublin Castle, 
that he would “sit on his skirts ;” 
“that hereafter came not yet ;” and 
“thathe would make hisheart-strings 
ache.” In a letter to his brother the 
Earl of Ormond, Sir Edmund Butler, 
after expressing his loyalty to the 
Queen, writes :— 
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I protest to God I could be content to 
die to be revenged upon Sir Henry Sydney 
and Sir Peter Carew ; as long as I have 
breath in my body I would not yield my- 
self into my Lord Deputy’s hands, unless 
your lordship or some other were come 
from the Queen’s Majesty to receive or 
save me from his tyranny ; but if your 
lordship send for me I mean to come unto 
you and yield myself and my brethren to 
the Queen’s Majesty, so that we be en- 
sured to receive no harm by the Lord 
Deputy, from whose judgment we appeal 
to her Highness. 


For his good serving during these 
commotions, Humphrey Gilbert was 
appointed commander and colonel of 
all the Queen’s forces in Munster 
After mych bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property in these dissensions, 
styled the “ Butler’s wars,” the Earl 
of Ormond induced his three brothers 
to submit to the Lord Deputy, by 
whom they were committed to Dub- 
lin Castle, whence in a very short 
time after one of them, Sir Edmund 
Butler, made 


“A strange and hazardous escape by the 
help of a small rope, which broke within 
three yards of the ground, and so bruised 
him that he could not go far, so that 
he was forced to stay all that cold winter 
night up to the chin in the water, to 
prevent his discovery.” Nevertheless the 
Earl of Ormond, his brother, brought him 
again, and “upon the last of February 
1569, he brought also his two other 
brethren for whom he had undertaken, and 
presented them before the Lord Deputy 
and Council, where the matter being 
heard at large, the council conferred 
hereof among themselves, and in the end 
they all three brethren were again called 
before the Lord Deputy and Council, 
and then and there kneeling upon their 
knees did confess their follies, and sub- 
mitted themselves in all dutifulness and 
simplicity to the Queen’s mercy ; when 
the Earl, not only naturally as a brother, 
made humble petition for them, but 
gravely as a father recited their errors, 
reproved them of their outrages, and 
counselled them to their duties ; and 
thereupon they were committed to safe 
keeping within her Majesty’s Castle of 
Dublin at her Highness’ disposition, and 
not long after, upon hope of amendment, 
were pardoned. 


Munster was soon reduced to such 
obedience by its Governor, Humphrey 
Gilbert, that “none did or could re- 
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fuse to come unto him, if he were 
sent for but by a horse-boy ; for all 
yielded unto him—some by putting in 
recognisances, some by giving of 
pledges, and all in seeking mercy 
and pardon ; and that proud Earl of 
Clancare, who, in his glory, not long 
before, usurped this name to be King 
of Munster, even he now and 
MacDonogh, his chief follower, went 
to Limerick unto him, and there fall- 
ing upon their knees, acknowledged 
their treasons, and most humbly de- 
sired her Majesty’s pardon, and offer- 
ed to put in his eldest son, and the 
sons of his chiefest freeholders for 
pledges and hostages.” 

Humphrey Gilbert is described as 
“ born of great parentage, whose an- 
eestors descended from the Earl of 
Cornwall ; a man of higher stature 
than of the common sort, and of com- 
plexion choleric, from his childhood 
of a very pregnant wit and good dis- 
position.” By his mother he was half 
brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
brother to Sir John Gilbert, first Go- 
vernor of Virginia, and to Adrian 
Gilbert, to whom Elizabeth granted 
letters-patent for the search and dis- 
covery of the North-West passage to 
China, on which subject Sir Humph- 
rey published a treatise. For his 
services in Munster, Humphrey Gil- 
bert was knighted by Sir Henry Sid- 
ney ; soonafter which he left Ireland, 
end perished at sea thirteen years 
subsequently, after having, by his 
colonization of Newfoundland, found- 
cd the British possessions in Ame- 
rica. 

After again visiting Ulster, and 
yacifying Turlogh O'Neill, through 
the mediation of his wife, daughier 
to the Earl of Argyle, Sidney, in 
1568-9, convened a parliament at 
Dublin, on the first day of the meet- 
ing of which, he, as representative of 
the Queen, “ was conducted and at- 
tended in most honourable manner 
unto Christ’s Church, and from thence 
unto the Parliament-house (in the 
Castle), where he sat under the cloth 
cf state, being apparelled in the 
princely robes of crimson velvet, 
doubled or lined with ermin.” The 
proceedings at the commencement of 
this parliament were of a tumultuous 
character, arising from the objections 
made by Sir Christopher Barne- 
wall and the Anglo Irish lawyers 
to the introduction of Englishmen, 
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and unqualified persons, into the 
house as members, The abolition of 
the customary exactions, styled 
“coin and livery,” the attainder of 
Shane O’Neill, and the recognition 
of the right of the English crown to 
Ulster, were the most important acts 
of this assembly. 

Of the difficulties of his position 
Sydney gives the following details in 
a letter to the Secretary Cecil, in 
1569 :—* I have felt,” he writes from 
Dublin Castle, “‘ misery without re- 
lief, so long as I remain so senseless 
as I think nothing can revive me; 
no scantly redemption from this my 
servitude, above all worldly things 
most heaviest to me. I dare affirm 
there is no servant in Christendom 
that endureth greater toil of mind 
and body than I do, nor that with so 
little assistance wieldeth so weighty 
matters, and meeteth with so many 
and variable accidents. I have such 
a familiar of penury as I think never 
none endured as a Prince’s Deputy. 
What should I in particular dilate 
it, when I am forced to borrow, yea 
almost to beg, for my dinner? How 
then doth my servants, how then my 
soldiers, but, most of all, how doth 
the poor country, which hath born 
all without receiving anything these 
ten years past ?” 

To maintain the subjection of Mun- 
ster after the departure of Sir'Humph- 
rey Gilbert, letters-patent were issued 
in 1570, appointing for the govern- 
ment of that province a Council and 
President—the latter office being con- 
ferred upon Sir John Perrott, with a 
salary of £130 5s. 8d. per annum; 
and early in the following year Syd- 
ney repaired to England, leaving his 
brother-in-law, Sir William Fitz Wil- 
liams, the treasurer-at-war, in his 
place as chief governor. 

During Fitz Williams’ viceroyalty 
wars broke out in Leinster and Mun- 
ster; Connacht was likewise dis- 
turbed by the sons of the Earl of 
Clanricard, which, writes a contem- 
porary, “ he hath by two wives, and 
both wives alive; and these two 
young boys in the life of their father, 
yet likely long to live, do strive who 
shall be their father’s heir, and in the 
same strife commit no small spoils 
and damage to the country.” The 
Earl of Clanricard, at this period a 
prisoner in the Castle of Dublin, is 
described, in a dispatch to the Queen, 































































































as “ equal in all good parts with the 
f best of his coat of this country’s breed, 
dl both of good judgment to rule, and 
if also of himself of great humbleness 
n to obey your Majesty and your laws, 
0 but yet so over-ruled by a putative 
‘3 wife, as oftimes when he best in- 
tendeth, she forceth him to do worst.” 

mn On his undertaking to the Deputy 
a and Council to bring his sons to obe- 
in dience and to quiet his country, the 
m Earl of Clanricard was liberated from 
e- hisimprisonment in the Castle ; “ but 
88 he came no sooner home among his 
B; ple, and had conferred with his 
ly sons, but he forgot his promise, and 
gs performed nothing at all.” In the 
m succeeding year, the Earl of Desmond 
mn having, according tothe English autho- 
ad ities, “ promised upon his oath to be 
80 faithful to her Majesty, and not make 
ity any escape, was by the Lord Deputy 
ny t into the hands of the Mayor of 
ch blin, with orders to provide him 
ver accommodation, and to permit 
ity. to go abroad upon his parvle to 
ate return at noon and night ; which having 
yea kept for about a fortnight, one day 
ow he told the mayor that he desired to 
my divert himself in hunting, but that 
oth he would see him at night; but as 
orn soon as the Earl had got as far as 
1ese Grangegorman, he changed his course, 
and so escaped to his own territories; 

fun- whereupon he was proclaimed a trai- 
1ph- tor, with a promise of £1000 pounds 
ued sterling and £40 pension to any who 
ern- should bring him in alive, and £500 
and sterling and £20 pension to him that 
con- should bring in his head.” The 
tha Geraldine historian, however, states 
um ; that the earl fled in consequence of 
Syd- secret information, received from one 
; his of the Privy Council, that a plot had 
Wil- been laid to ruin him and his family. 
his § “Having escaped on St. Patrick’s 
day, he arrived,” says the native 

yalty | chronicler, “by three nights’ walk- 
Mun- § ing, accompanied by a few, in the very 
dis- midst of the Geraldines, where this 
rl of §j distinguished chief was made wel- 
item- § come; and he, who had arrived in the 
, and §f territory with only a few attendants, 
two § Was soon surrounded with hundreds 
ther, 9} of troops.” During Fitz-Williams’ 
> who §f vieeroyalty the reduction and coloniza- 
inthe f tion of a district of Ulster was at- 
spoils J tempted by Walter Devereux, first 
The Bart of Essex, under the authority of 
riod a ff the Queen, who agreed to bear one- 
lin, 38 of the expences of the under- 
Jueen, 9 taking, which finally cost the earl 
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“ first the mortgaging, then the sell- 
ing outright, his fair inheritance in 
Essex.” The failure of this scheme 
was partly caused by the influences 
hostile to Essex in the English cabi- 
net, and by the manner in which the 
Lord Deputy Fitz-Williams thwarted 
his proceedings. In a letter com- 
plaining to the English Privy Council 
of the dismissal of a portion of his 
troops, without either pay or rations, 
Essex writes :— To whom shall I 
impute it but to the worker himself, 
I mean my Lord Deputy, who, his 
authority set aside, and as a private 
man, is not able to make me amends 
for my loss of honor and expenses, if 
he were sold to his shirt.” Ina letter 
to Burghley, the earl declares that 
these proceedings were mainly to be 
ascribed to Lady Fitz-Williams, the 
Deputy’s wife, and that she in fact 
was the Governor of Ireland. Sir 
William Fitz-Williams was recalled 
from Ireland in 1575, after four years 
of “ painful service,” his difficulties 
in the government during which are 
described as “sufficient to have swal- 
lowed upany man in the guif of 
despair ;” on his departure he was 
obliged to borrow money to defray 
the cost of his passage to England, 
the English Treasury at Dublin being 
totally unprovided with funds. As 
successor to Fitz-Williams, Sir Henry 
Sydney was for the third time ap- 
ointed to the viceroyalty. Having 
anded at Skerries and taken the ne- 
cessary precautions for the defence of 
the Pale, he marched at the head of 
the Queen’s army, consisting of about 
six hundred horse and foot, to Ulster, 
where he received the submission of 
Torlogh O’Neill with other chiefs, and 
thence proceeded through Leinster. 
At Waterford, among the other cere- 
monies at his reception, a Latin con- 
gratulatory oration was delivered 
before him by a young scholar clad 
in white attire; in his progress 
through Munster he was received 
with great honour by the citizens of 
Cork, whither repaired to him the 
Earls of Desmond, Thomond, and 
Clancare, with all the principal 
noblemen and gentlemen of Munster, 
who with their wives kept their 
Christmas in that town. Having 
held sessions in the various towns 
through which he passed, Sydney 
returned to Dublin through Connacht, 
having at Galway received the sub- 
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mission of the sons of the Earl of 
Clanricard, whom he took with him as 
hostages ; but on his arrival at Dublin, 
he gave them permission to visit 
their friends, on their promise that 
they should not, without his license, 
pass the boundary into their native 
territories. They, however, soon 
after, with the consent of their father, 
crossed the Shannon by night, cast 
away their English apparel, assumed 
their native Irish garb, and taking 
up arms assembled the Scots and 
their other allies. To suppress this 
insurrection of the Meic an Jarla or 
Earl’s sous, the Deputy marched into 
their country, arrested their father 
whom he committed to a close prison 
in the Castle of Dublin, “ where he 
heard not the voice of friend or 
companion.” Sydney subsequently 
placed Connacht underthe government 
of Sir Nicholas Malby, who was 
constituted colonel of that province, 
and a native writer tells us that the 
* wilds, the recesses, the rugged and 
rough topped mountains, the hilly 
and intricate woods of their native 
territory were the only parts of it 
possessed by the sons of the Earl of 
Clanricard at this time; while the 
strangers were masters of its chief 
fortresses, and its green-sided and 
delightful hills.” During the Depu- 
ty’s absence in Connacht, Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, died in the 
Castle of Dublin, where he appears 
to have resided for some time after 
returning from England, subsequent- 
ly to the passing of the patent grant- 
ing him the Mac Mahon’s ancient 
territory of Farney in Ulster, to be 
held by him from the English crown, 
“as of the Castle of Dublin, by the 
rent of a horse or twenty marks Irish 
in free socage.” In addition to this 
grant, made in return for upwards of 
£35,000 expended by him in the 
abortive attempt to colonise Ulster, 
the office of Marshal of Ireland was 
conferred upon the Earl, who, as 
such, was authorized to bear a golden 
staff ringed at either end, with the 
royal arms on the upper part and his 
own escutcheon on the lower end. 


*‘T left him in Dublin,” writes Sydney, 
“in all appearance a lusty, strong, and 
pleasant man ; and before I returned the 
breath was out of his body, and his body 
was out of this country, and undoubtedly 
his soul in heaven, for in my life I never 
heard of a man in such perfectness ; he 
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was sick twenty or twenty one days, ani 
most of these days tormented with pang 
intolerable, but in all that time and al 
that torture, he was never heard speak 
an idle or angry word. After he yielded 
to die he desired much to have his friend 
come to him, which they did of sundry 
sorts, unto whom he showed such argv 
ments of hearty repentance of his life 
passed, so sound charity with all the 
world, such assurance to be partaker of 
the joys of heaven through the merits of 
Christ’s passion, such a joyful desire 
speedily to be dissolved, and to enjoy the 
same, which he would sometimes say, 
that it pleased the Almighty to reveal 
unto him that he should be partaker of, 
as was to the exceeding admiration of all 
that heard it. He had continually about 
him (in the Castle) folks of sundry degrees, 
as men of the clergy, gentlemen, citizens, 
and servants, unto all which he would 
use so godly exhortations, and grave ad- 
monitions, and that so aptly for the 
persons he spoke unto, as in all 
his life he never seemed to le 
half so wise, learned, nor eloquent, nor of 
so good memory, as at his death. He for. 
got not to send weighty warnings to some 
of his absent friends by message. Oftimes, 
when grievous pangs had driven him out 
of his slumbers he would make such show 
of comfort in spirit, and express it with 
such words, as many about him thought 
he saw and heard some heavenly voice and 
vision. Many times, after bitter pangs, 
he would, with cheerful countenance, cry, 
‘Courage, courage! I have fought a good 
fight, and thus ought every true soldier to 
do that fighteth under the standard of his 
captain and patron, Jesus Christ.’ About 
eleven of the clock, before noon on the 
22nd of September, with the name of Jesus 
issuing out of his mouth, he left to speak 
any more ; and shortly after, lifting up his 
hand to the name of Jesus, when he could 
not speak it himself, he ceased to move 
any more, but sweetly and mildly his 
ghost departed.” 


A report appears to have been 
immediately circulated, that Essex 
had been poisoned through the devices 
of his enemy, the Earl of Leicester, 
who soon afterwards married his 
widow; to this statement, the Lord 
Deputy Sydney, a near kinsman to 
Leicester, transmitted an elaborate 
contradiction to the Secretary Wal- 
singham, in a letter written at the 
Castle of Dublin, about one month 
after the death of Essex. 

In opposition to the eulogiums of 
his panegyrists, upon his religion and 
rectitude, our native chroniclers de- 
scribe Essex as perfidious and unscrv- 
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, charging him with having, 

ing his sojourn in Ulster, treach- 

erously put to the sword a number of 

ts assembled at a banquet, seizing 

at the same time, his host, Brian 

ONeill, Chief of Clannabui, whom, 

with his wife and brother, he caused 

to be executed, and cut into quarters 
at Dublin. 

While the English Government in 
Ireland was in a precarious state, 
owing to the unsettled condition of 
the native clans and the apprehended 
invasion of Fitz-Maurice, the Pale 
was thrown into commotion by a 

uestion raised by several of the chief 
in lo-Irish nobles and gentlemen, as 
to the legality of the Deputy levying 
from them, without the authority of 
Parliament, the exactionstyled “Cess.” 
For having attempted to levy this 
“Cess,” which at this period was felt 
to be very oppressive, owing to the 
large number of armed garrisons to 
be maintained throughout the coun- 
try, the gentlemen of the Pale, many 
of whom claimed immunities and ex- 
emptions, preferred an indictment of 
treason against the Lord Deputy and 
Privy Council. On the hearing of their 
casethe Lord Chancellor declared that 
they had no charters or liberties at all, 
to be found in her Highness’s records, 
other than such as were expired, and 
of no validity. And as for the great- 
ness of the cess, the burthen whereof 
they had alleged to be unreasonable 
and not to be borne, because they said 
and avouched that it was ten pounds 
and twelve pounds off each plough- 
land; it was offered that they should 
be discharged if they would pay but 
five marks for every plough-land. 
And whatsoever they said in denial 
of the paying of the cess, it was pro- 
ved that it was not only her Majesty’s 
prerogative, but also proved by the 
most ancient records, that ever since 
the time of King Henry IV., for the 
_ of eight or nine score years, 
there had been still, from time to 
time, as occasion required, the like 
charges imposed by the name of cess 
by the Deputy and Council, and such 
nobility as were sent for and did come 
to the same. Nevertheless they re- 
pined, and flatly denied that they 
would yield to any cess. Having 
Taised about one thousand pounds by 
subscriptions, they dispatched some 
of their most eminent lawyers to ad- 
yocate their cause in England. The 
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Privy Council in London, however, 
having consulted the chief Anglo- 
Irish Peers then at Court, and finding 
them opposed to the Petitioners, the 
Queen ordered the Agents to be com- 
mitted to the Fleet for having ques- 
tioned her prerogative, and instructed 
the Lord Deputy to imprison the 
heads of the party in fiend. The 
Lord Deputy and Council committed 
to the Castle of Dublin, not only 
those malcontents, but also such 
others who, for their disguised and 
cunning manner of dealings, were 
specially noted to be counsellors, 
ringleaders, and procurers of these 
letters to her Majesty. These dis- 
sensions were terminated by the sub- 
mission and release of the opponents 
of the cess. 

Soon after these affairs, Rory Og 
O’More ravaged the borders of the 
Pale, burned the towns of Naas and 
Leighlin Bridge, and took several 
prisoners; he was however ultimately 
slain by the soldiers of the Baron of 
Upper Ossory, and the success with 
which he had for a considerable pe- 
riod baffled the pursuit of his enemies 
was ascribed by the English to the 
agency of witchcraft. 

Various reports prejudicial to the 
Lord Deputy were circulated in Lon- 
don by the delegates of the opponents 
of the “ Cess,” who averred that he 
had taken the whole of Ireland to 
farm, that he ruled without consult- 
ing the Privy Council, that he squan- 
dered the Queen’s treasure and reve- 
nues, and that he had brought the 
English Government into contempt 
by granting too many pardons to its 
Irish enemies. These charges, com- 
bined with Elizabeth’s dissatisfaction 
at the amount of expenses incurred 
by Sidney, in making preparations 
against the expected invasion of James 
Fitz-Maurice of Desmond, so much 
chagrined the Queen, that she refused 
to pass a portion of the Deputy’s ac- 
counts, and decided upon his revo- 
cation from the Viceroyalty. In 
allusion to the rumours relative to 
this recall, Sydney, in a letter to his 
kinsman, the Earl of Leicester, says: 
‘*Tt is rumoured here that IT am to be 
revoked, and that speedily; the ru- 
mour doth no good; but if it be in- 
tended, the sooner the better, for the 
Queen and for myself. I attest to 
God I had rather have Harry Res- 
wyck’s office in Kenilworth, than 
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Sir Harry Sydney’s in Kilmainham.” 
The difficulties in which he was placed 
by his accounts not being passed, 
caused him to remonstrate with the 
Queen: “I hear,” he writes, ‘not a 
little to my grief and great discom- 
fort, that your Highness hath denied 
to sign your warrant, for the payment 
ef three thousand and one pound, 
that is due unto me upon certain 
bills; supposing that these bills were 
gained by me, or at the least, very 
easily come by and procured. I am 
sorry that my hard hap is such, so to 
be condemned without cause, or sus- 
pected without desert; and, for short 
trial of the truth, would to God it 
would please your Majesty to ap- 
point Commissioners, or some others 
of trust, to examine the matter, and 
report what they find to your High- 
ness.” 

Under the pretext of conferring 
with him relative to removing the 
griefs, and easing the burthens of her 
subjects in Ireland, the Queen re- 
called Sydney from the Government, 
commanding him to appear in her 
presence, “if wind or weather were 
not impediment or further stay,” on 
the 10th of May, 1578 ; the messen- 
ger, bearing the letter of recal, dated 
Greenwich, 22nd March, did not 
arrive in Dublin till the 23rd of April, 
owing to contrary winds. 

Sidney departed from Ireland on 
the 10th of September, 1578 ; accom- 
panied by the Council, nobility, citi- 
zens, and people of Dublin, he took 
boat at the Wood Quay of the city, 
there delivering the sword of state to 
William Gerard, the Lord Chancel- 
lor. “Sir Henry Sydney,” says an 
English writer, well acquainted with 
him, “was godly disposed, and a 
zealous promoter of the Protestant 
religion, a notable orator, and out of 
whose mouth flowed such eloquent 
speeches, such pithy sentences, such 
persuasive reasons, as it was very 
strange that he, bya natural course, 
should perform that which many by 
learning could not reach nor attain 
unto. He had some sight in good 
letters and in histories and armories, 
and would discourse very well on all 
things.” 


But,” adds an English contemporary 
chronicler, “shall a man say the truth? It 
is a fatal and an inevitable destiny incident 
to that nation, that they cannot brook an 
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English Governor ; for be he never so just, 
upright, and careful for their benefit, they 
care not for it; let him be never so bene. 
ficial to their Commonwealth, they ac. 
count not of it; let him be never so cir. 
cumspect in his government, and advised 
in his doings, they will discredit and im- 
peach it. If he be courteous and gentle, 

en, like a sort of nettles they will sting 
him; if he be severe they will curse him ; 
and let him do the best he can, he shall 
never avoid nor escape their malice and 
spite.” 


Among the Irish, Sydney was known 
by the soubriquet of Henri mor na 
beorach—or big Henry of the ale; 
the native writers, who appear to have 
formed an exalted estimate of his 
character, describe him as a “ knight 
by title, nobility, deeds and valor.” 
As illustrative of the relations sub- 
sisting between the chief governor and 
the native chiefs at this period, we 
may extract the following entries of 
payments from one of the account 
books of Sir Henry Sydney :— “To 
one that drew a plan for the killing 
of Shane Sallaughe, 53s. 4d. ; to one 
that brought the heads, 13s. 4d. ; 
Barnabie, Baron of Upper Ossory, for 
killing of Rory Og and bringing his 
head, for which there was due by 
proclamation 500 marks sterling, but 
he was content to take but as he paid; 
head money by proclamation, £133 
6s. 8d.” From the official correspon- 
dence of these times we learn that the 
Queen used occasionally, at the in- 
stance of the viceroys, present silk 
gowns of the newest London fashion 
to the wives of the more powerful 
Trish chieftains, seeking thus to in- 
sure their favorable influence with 
their husbands. Writing of Torlogh 
Lynogh O’Nvill, the Deputy address- 
ing the Queen says, “ for that his wife 
hath been an instrument and chief 
counsellor to frame him to this order 
of obedience and dutiful manner of 
proceeding, I humbly beseech your 
Majesty to bestow a garment upon 
her, as a token of your favor, which 
Mr. Marshall telleth me your Majes- 
ty did give order forat his being there, 
who was asuitor for it on her behalf.” 
A letter from Gerard, Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, to Burghley contains 
the following reference to the Queen’s 
present to this important personage, 
whom the Deputy describes as agrave, 
wise and well-spoken lady, both in 
Scotch, English, and French, and very 
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1 mannered.” “I sent my man,” 
writes the Chancellor, “ with her Ma- 
jesty's gown to Torlogh O’Neill’s wife, 
who is a continual good instrument 
to continue him in quiet. I made a 
forepart which wanted to it; his 
letters to me acknowledging the re- 
ceipt I send your honours to be made 
known to her Majesty ; her Highness 
never bestowed a gown better.” 

On the departure of Sir Henry 
Sydney, the government of Ireland 
was committed to Sir William Drury, 
President of Munster, who had ac- 

uired great military reputation by 
is services on the Continent and in 
Scotland. To oppose James Fitz 
Maurice, who had landed in Kerry 
with a force of foreign mercenaries, 
Drury proceeded to Munster at the 
head of the Queen’s troops, stated to 
have been only four hundred footmen 
and two hundred horsemen, who, 
however, were soon augmented by 
reinforcements from England. Drury 
died at Waterford from the fatigue of 
this expedition, and the Privy Council 
having assembled at Dublin, elected 
as his successor Sir William Pelham. 
Pelham marched into Munster, pro- 
claimed the Earl of Desmond a traitor, 
hanged the Mayor of Youghal before 

is own door for admitting the 
Queen’s enemies into the town; and, 
having committed the ravaging of the 
lands of Desmond to the Earl of Or- 
mond, returned to Dublin. 

While Pelham was engaged in 
Munster on a second expedition 
égainst the insurgent Geraldines, Ar- 
thur Lord Gray, Baron of Wilton 
and Knight of the Garter, arrived in 
Dublin, having been appointed Deputy 
of Ireland by the Finglish Privy 
Council. Gray was accompanied by 
his secretary, the poet Edmund Spen- 
ser, who, in a sonnet, expresses his 
obligations to the Lord Deputy in the 
following terms :— 


Most noble lord, the pillar of my life, 

And patron of my Muse’s pupillage, 

Through whose large bounty, poured on 
me rife, 

In the first season of my feeble age, 

I now do live, bound yours by vassalage ; 

Sith nothing ever may redeem, nor reave 

Out of your endless debt. 


Lord Gray, six days after his 
arrival in Ireland, led the Queen’s 
amy from Dublin into Wicklow, 
against the Cavanaghs, Cinsellaghs, 
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O’Tooles, and the stitviving natives 
expelled from Leix and Offally, who 
with James Fitz Eustace, Viscount 
Baltinglass, Captain Fitz Gerald, 
kinsman to the Earl of Kildare, and 
Fiach Mac Hugh, head of the clan 
O’Byrne, had encamped on the con- 
fines of Glenmalur, into the recesses 
of which they retired on the approach 
ofthe Lord Deputy. Gray, attended by 
various noblemen of the Pale and 
officers, took up his position on the 
mountain side, and despatched his 
troops, under the command of their 
captains, into the valley of Glenmalur, 
whence they were repulsed with great 
slaughter; after which he returned to 
Dublin, and there received the sword 
of state from the ex-justice. Accom- 
panied by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
other English officers, the Lord 
Deputy marched into Munster, and 
reduced the Earl of Desmond's Spanish 
allies, who, after laying down their 
arms, were slaughtered in their fort 
by order of Gray, who has been 
charged with violating his promise of 
quarter, but Spenser, who was pre- 
sent, while admitting the massacre, 
avers that they had surrendered un- 
conditionally. Soon after this event, 
James Eustace, Viscount Baltinglass, 
with several of the chief Anglo-Irish 
of Leinster, conspired to seize the 
Lord Deputy and surprise the Castle 
of Dublin. To ensure secrecy, more 
than two of the conspirators never 
met together at one time; but their 
plans were discovered in the follow- 
ing manner. The wife of one of the 
confederates being of a jealous dispo- 
sition, suspected that a private letter 
on the subject of the plot, deli- 
vered to her husband, might refer 
to some of his intrigues, and hav- 
ing abstracted the document while 
he slept, she carried it to be read 
to her by a relative, who, being 
in the English interest, communicated 
its contents to the Viceroy. Forty- 
five persons, including Nicholas Nu- 
gent, Baron of the Exchequer, were 
executed at Dublin in 1581, for having 
been engaged in this plot. The Vis- 
count Baltinglass fled to Spain, while 
the Earl of Kildare, with his son-in- 
law, the Baron of Delvin, were, on 
suspicion of their complicity, com- 
mitted to ward under the custody of 
Jacques Wingfield, Master of the 
Ordnance and Constable of Dublin 
Castle, whence they were transferred 
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to the Tower of London. The severe 
treatment of these conspirators, the 
slaughter of the Spaniards after they 
had laid down their arms, combined 
with the devastation of Munster, af- 
forded the Earl of Sussex and Gray’s 
other enemies in England, pretexts for 
declaring that he was a “ bloody man, 
and regarded not the lives of the 
Queen’s subjects more than dogs, but 
had wasted and consumed all ; so as 
now she had nothing almost left, but 
to reign in their ashes.” Gray’s secre- 
tary, Spenser, describes him as a man 
of humane and gentle disposition ; 
adding that his severities, although 
heavily reprehended, were demanded 
by the circumstances of the time. The 
“most renowned and valiant Lord 
Gray” was one of the patrons to 
whom Spenser dedicated the “ Faerie 
Queen,” which in his address to him 
the poet, alluding to its composition 
in Ireland, styles, 

Rude rymes, the which a rustic Muse did 

weave 
Tn savage soil, far from Parnasso mount, 
And roughly wrought in an unlearned 
Icom. 


Moved by the representations of 
his enemies, Elizabeth re-called Gray, 
who, accompanied by Spenser, left 
Dublin for England in 1582, having 
by the queen’s order surrendered the 
sword to the Lords Justices Adam 
Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and 
Lord Chancellor, and Sir Henry Wal- 
lop, Treasurer at Wars. About this 
period we find in the official govern- 
ment correspondence a statement that 
“there is no place for the law, save 
only an old hall in the Castle of 
Dublin, and the same very dan- 
gerously placed over the munition 
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and powder, whete a desperate fel- 
low, by dropping down a match, 
might mar all.” An unpublished 
state document, dated May, 1582, 
entitled “a memorial of cert: rinthings 
which Sir Nicholas Malby is, by the 
Lords of her Majesty’s Council wille 1 
upon his return into Ireland to im- 
part to the Lord Deputy and Council 
of that realm,” mentions that, “ as 
by letters from thence it hath been 
advertised that the keeping of the 
term and sessions within the Castle 
of Dublin as heretofore is found to 
be subject to sundry great incon- 
veniences, it is thought meet that 
the Lord Deputy, with the advice of 
the Council, should think of some 
other convenient place within or near 
the city, and certify the same hither, 
with an estimate of the charges it 
will require to be repaired and re- 
dressed in such sort as it may con- 
veniently serve for that purpose, and 
in the mean time that regard be had 
to the safety and secret keeping of 
the prisoners, and to the surety of 
her majesty’s powder and munition.” 
“Whereas it is ordered that the 
Earl of Clanricard shall repair over 
in your company, for the better stay- 
ing of whose two sons, that they at- 
tempt nothing hereafter against the 
state, it is thought meet that one of 
them should alw: ays remain pledge at 

Dublin by turns, from three months 
to three months, whereunto the said 
Earl promiseth to bring his said sons 
to yield their consents ; we think it 
therefore expedient that the said 
Earl shall remain still in your cus- 
tody, until he have sent one of his 
said sons pledge to Dublin accord- 
ingly.” 
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I, 





Now the night has settled on the mountains, 
And the world is growing dark and drear ; 
Sleekly floats the hazle-margined river, 
Drifts along the woods th’ uneasy air : 
Time alone the comrade of our chamber 
On our pulses counts his passing dower, 
And the clock ticks in the darkened passage, 
Climbing—chiming— 
Chiming—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 


















Il, 


Many a year has vanished since we rested 
In this old House ’mid the aged trees : 
Solemn thoughts are now its grave Penates, 
And its Lares, loving memories : 
Many a magic morn have hope and fancy 
Turned this chamber to a fadeless bower, 
While the clock ticked in the sunny silence, 
Climbing—chiming— 
Chiming—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 















Ill. 





Here we dwelt in happy days departed,— 
Heaven was then more near than now it seems ; 
Book-imprisoned spirits as our comrades 
Yielded daily thought and evening dreams ; 
Here ’mid forms of purest old affection 
Death undreamt-of seemed to lose his power, 
While the clock ticked in the pleasant passage, 
Climbing—chiming— 
Chiming—.climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 























iV, 





O! the joyous times of spring and autumn, 
O! the April moons, the golden sheaves, 
O! the walks in mellow, mild September, 
Down the sky-blue river in falling leaves ! 
Day by day the belfry’s peaceful shadow 
Passed the tomb long closed by many a flower ; 
But the clock ticked in the solemn passage, 
Climbing—chiming— 
Chiming—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 


























Vv 


Ifere along the drooping eaves of ivy 
Sadly swayed the Dells remembered chimes ; 
Here we mused, while to the dreaming fancy 
Setting suns brought back the dear old times ; 
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Destinies of splendour orbed before us, 
As yon star gleamed o’er the mouldering tower, 
Still the clock ticked in the awesome passage, 
Climbing—chiming-— 
Chiming—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 


VI, 


All is vanished—joy, and youth, and summer ; 
Voices from the distance throng the ears : 
Memory vibrates, but to olden music, 
And so wakening yields us only tears : 
Yet, for love of friends and days departed, 
Wait, we hear the dark approaching Power ; 
List --the clock ticks in the silent passage, 
Climbing—chiming:-— 
Chiming-—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour, 


vil. 


Lo! ’tis dawn !—a beam of level twilight— 
As that burst of summer thunder tolled 
On the cloudy altar of the morning 
Glimmers like an Angel’s brand of gold : 
And the first bird wakened in the glory 
Sprinkles round a life-exultant shower— 
3ut the clock ticks in the granite passage, 
Climbing—chiming— 
Chiming—climbing— 
Climbing up the minutes toward the Hour. 


T. Irwiy, 


MOODS OF THE MIND, 


Life may be told in moments. There are a few 

In each one’s life time, laden with excess 

Of deep sensation, which ’twere not to express 

Nor to remember wholly, that passed through 

The inner heart, and shed the eyes’ soft dew ; 
Whether ’twere symptom of life weariness, 

Or that deep joy whose source we cannot guess. 
Some hidden chord was touched, and Memory flew 
To dwell delighted on an earlier woe, 

And smile to think of tears that once were shed. 
By such a presence are we purified. 

Perchance these moments come from spirits who know 
Some yearnings of the soul, and bring the dead 
With unseen ministration to our side. 


E. W. 
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Ihave been on an excursion. 
I belong to a manufactory of public 
business—one of those huge metro- 
itan establishments which have re- 
cently been denominated “ circumlo- 
cution offices,” and in which young 
tlemen of high connexionsare said 
to beguile the time by “ eating jam 
with a paper knife.” I am not a 
young gentleman ; I have no high 
connexions; and I never eat jam 
with a paper-knife. Iam of middle 
age and of the middle classes ; and 
I work as hard for a moderate salary 
asany literary “apprentice” in the 
three kingdoms, and earn my month’s 
holiday as fairly by eleven months 
of incessant toil. I am not especially 
addicted to red tape, except as a con- 
venient ligament for tying up bundles 
of papers. I am very accessible ; 
very patient, very tolerant—even of 
bores—-perhaps more so than is quite 
for the public service—and I 
always do a thing when I can in pre- 
ference to not doing it. I have not 
ae up my mind whether the 
with a grievance, or the bore 
with an invention is the more in- 
tolerable consumer of Her Majesty’s 
time. I only knowthat between them 
often drive me to sore straits ; 
that “'Ten-to-four” soon vanishes 
beneath the assaults of these gigantic 
time-killers. 

I do not write this in a spirit of 
self-exaltation. I by no means ac- 
tunt myself a model public servant. 
Ibelieve that my colleagues in my 
wn particular circumlocution office 
we both in doing and suffering my 
_ if not my superiors. I only 

to disabuse the public mind of 
the idea that “ public service” is 
mether name forreading the Morning 
Post, and eating jam with a paper- 
Imife ; and that “ holidays at the 
Wiblic offices” are, as explained by 
the hero of one of Mr. Leech’s illus- 
Wations, “‘ten-to-four week days, and 
il day Sundays.” During eleven 
Months in the year I don’t know 
What a holiday is. Two hundred 
td eighty times every year I pass 
tkwards and forwards between (let 
Wmy) Harley-street and Whitehall. 
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HOW WE TALKED ABOUT THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A PUBLIC SEBYANT. 


PART I, 





My principal recreation consists in 
looking into the shop windows. I 
know every shop-front along my line 
of transit ; I mark the gradations of 
the seasons by the “sweet things” in 
silks and muslins which flaunt their 
beauties through the plate glass ; and 
I detect a new fruit or a new stereo- 
scopic slide on the first morning of 
its public appearance. I am _ not 
ungrateful for these advantages ; but 
I often sigh for some fresher air and 
a larger range of prospect. In the 
time of the long summer evenings I 
occasionally contemplate a saunter 
about the pleasant gardens of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham ; but 
the inventor or the  grievance- 
monger is pretty sure to come in, and 
to detain me at my desk so long 
beyond “ ottice-hours,” that Iam com- 
pelled to seek my flowers in Covent- 
Garden and my fountains in Trafal- 
gar-square. 

But once a year I get a month’s 
holiday. I think I am entitled to it. 
Iseldom get it tillthe long days and 
the fine weather are clean gone. Oc- 
tober commonly finds me “on the 
loose.” I am often told, before I 
start, of an “ old saying in the coun- 
try,” that there are “ four and twenty 
fine days in every October.” I sup- 

ose that the fine days thus prover- 
yially indicated are fine days “ for 
the turnips,” or something else re- 
quiring moisture, of which I know 
nothing in Harley Street or White- 
hall. know, at least “ with refer- 
ence to the subject” (as we write in 
the public service) of rural excur- 
sions, times must have greatly changed 
since the old saying was first incu- 
bated, if it ever was true; for if I 
get one-half that number of fine days 
in the course of my autumnal excur- 
sion, I consider myself a favoured 
mortal. I have learnt, indeed, to be 
as tolerant of the rain as of the 
grievance-monger and the inventor ; 
and I always start upon an excursion 
“equal to either fortune”’—to sun- 
shine or to storm. 

How I do this is easily told. I 
always carry with me what I call a 
literary bag. In fthis bag I stow 
40* 
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away all the pamphlets, reviews, 
magazines, and—I am afraid I must 
add—long letters, which I have not 
found time to read during the two or 
three preceding months. If it were 
not for an occasional wet day ata 
country inn, how should I ever be 
able to master the abstruse contents 
of my friend Timkins’s pamphlet on 
the Currency Question? How should 
I ever satisfy myself in what man- 
ner Bawkins of the —— Department 

roposes to pay off the National 
Debt ? How could I expand m 
mind by the contemplation of Ville- 
grain Skurry’s profound ideas on 
the diffusion of secret information 
and the abuse of official chiefs; or 
whet my appetite with General Ra- 
pier’s stimulating remarks on the 
virtue and wisdom of the East India 
Company? How, indeed, but for 
wet days in the hotel coffee-room or 
the inn Pea could I acquaint my- 
self with half the plans for the im- 

rovement of the public service, which 

, a3 a public servant, am, of course, 
bound to ruminate and digest? I am 
thankful for all privileges—and a day 
of quiet reading is not the least toa 
busy man. 

It is almost unnecessary that I 
should record in what manner my 
bag was filled, when on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1857, I started on my usual 
autumnal journey. There was but 
one subject on which, at that time, 
men cared either to talk or to write. 
The Indian mutiny had got posses- 
sion of the pulpit, the platform, and 
the press. It was—and is—and long 
will be a grand subject of discourse. 
We were talking about it a good deal 
in our office when I went away, and 
congratulating ourselves that so un- 
toward a business had not happened 
in our department of the public ser- 
vice. I confess that I felt almost as 
much interest in it as if it had. I 
was born in India ; I have a brother 
in the India house; and another in 
“camp before Delhi.” I narrowly 
escaped going to India myself; and 
have made a point of reading all that 
is worth reading about the country— 
“but that’s not much,” as the Moor 
said to the Signors in his famous 
address to the Venetian senate. I 
have thought much about the great 
military revolt, ever since the first 
melancholy tidings of disaster started 
the people of England into a sulden 
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interest in that which they had too 
long disregarded and neglected. I had 
puzzled over its causes, weighed a 
vast mass of conflicting evidence, but 
arrived at no satisfactory conclusion, 
Some of the juniors in our office 
thought it a very easy question, 
and settled it off-hand every morning 
before they commenced their day’s 
work. I am ashamed to say—such 
is my dulness—that I thought it a 
very difficult question. After eleven 
monthsof work and the same quantity 
of London, a man may be excused for 
being not very quick and bright in 
his perceptions. I thought, perhaps, 
that a little fresh air might quicken 
my intelligence. I had a great num- 
ber of pamphlets on the subject 
written by officers of all sorts of 
experience, from fifty years’ to none ; 
and I determined to devote the 
moister part of my holiday to their 
perusal, in the hope of returning to 
my circumlocution office more on a 
level with the young men who have 
known all about it, ever since, on 
that sultry June morning, we first 
learnt that Delhi was in the hands of 
the mutineers. 

So I started; and the further I 
went the greater was my humiliation, 
At every stage of my journey my ig- 
norance became more transparent; 
every hour my shame burnt more and 
more more painfully into me, until I 
almost felt that it would be a relief 
to sink through the floor of the car- 
riage and perish on the line of rail ; 
I, who had so long prided myself on 
not being behind the rest of the world 
in general information ; I who had 
vainly conceived that I was capable, 
on most subjects, of measuring myself 
with my contemporaries, and who had 
esteemed myself, in Indian matters 
(though the mutiny bewildered me) 
especially ‘ well up,’ now found my- 
self the merest ignoramus, distanced 
by pert boys and mumbling old 
ladies. Whilst I was doubting, they 
were deciding. Whilst I was “ per- 
plexed in the extreme,” they were 
confident and assured. They knew 
all about it; they knew what were 
the causes of the great Indian mutiny; 
they knew what were the remedies 
for the prevailing discontent ; they 
knew what was wrong, who was to 
blame; why things had not gone 
better. Ail this amazed me greatly; 
but what put me to the greatest con 
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fasion was this—that suddenly I 
found that all my geography and all 
my history were wrong. y dis- 
tances were as erroneous as my dates. 
All that I had learnt from Walker’s 
maps and Thornton’s gazetteer—from 
histories, biographies, and blue-books 
innumerable—was now found to be 
useless lumber. Rivers began to flow 
in new directions; cities leapt sud- 
denly into new latitudes; princes, 
whom I had believed to be Hindoos, 
were unexpectedly converted to Ma- 















































































































































































in homedanism; and there was a ge- 
08, neral reconstruction of the govern- 
en ments at home and abroad; such as, 
m- during my long connection with the 
ect public service, I had never heard of 
of § even in a whisper. I might, it is 
ie; § true, have doubted my own ignorance, 
the § but no one whom I met doubted his 
eir § knowledge ; and I was put to shame 
sto § bythe confidence of my neighbours. 
na I journeyed first to the west of 
ave § England; then through the midland 
,on § counties (visiting the Manchester 
first § Exhibition), and then into North 
is of Every one was talking about 
the Indian mutiny ; meetings in aid 

er I § ofthe Relief Fund were being held in 
tion. §f all the provincial towns ; and there 
y ig- § Was the “Day of Humiliation” at the 
ent; aad of the first week of my excur- 
>and Bion, I had many long and ani- 
til 1 §§ mated conversations on this one great 
relief _ discourse, with people whom 
» car- Thad never seen before, and whom, 
rail; Jim all probability, I shall never see 
elf on in. But of these conversations I 
world {have no record, beyond an occasional 
o had faite in my memorandum book, appa- 
pable, §rmtly jotted down for purposes of 
myself falter-reference, in a moment of per- 
no had plexit and bewilderment—such as 
ratters I" le eves to the north of Delhi ?” 
d me) §*is Lucknow really on the Ganges?” 
.d my: "ls Holkar a Mogul Prince?” “ Is 
tanced fittmue that Gholab Singh was King 
ag old ff Nepaul?” “Is the East India 
g, they pany a trading company?” &c., 
3 ‘* per Ishall soon be able to satis- 








Myself, in a very authoritative 
her, upon all these points, for I 
as already related, a brother in 
ndia’ House. Meanwhile, I de- 
gratefully to record that, quite 
dentally in an unexpected place, 
quired a large amount of infor- 

in illustrative of the Sepoys’ 
ion ; information which Ithought 
hy of being noted down whilst 
Recital was yet fresh in my re- 
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It happened in this wise. Between 
ghseusbeer and a certain station in 
North Wales, I had for a travelling 
companion—the only one in the car- 
riage—an elderly gentleman of good 
address and somewhat prepossessin 
appearance. He told me that he ha 
come from Gloucester, and I gathered 
from his discourse that he had a 
small estate in ——-shire. He was 
well disposed to converse ; and the 
conversation soon turned upon the 
subject uppermost in men’s minds 
from one end of the country to the 
other. What I noted especially about 
his discourse was (to speak somewhat 
paradoxically) that there was nothing 
especially noticeable about it. It ap- 
peared to me that it very fairly re- 
flected the average intelligence of the 
unprofessional English public. But 
there wasnothing presumptuous about 
it, as in other cases to which I have 
alluded, so that his very ignorance, 
or what I took to be such—not, how- 
ever, without some misgivings after 
my recent experiences—was free from 
offence. I soon found that he had a 
general impression that our disasters 
in India had resulted from the mis- 
government of the East India Com- 
pany. How, he could not explain, 
except by a general assertion of the 
“rapacity of Leadenhall-street.” 
When I pressed him upon this point, 
he said, “‘ Why, sir, how can we ex- 
sect otherwise ; every company must 
ook to itsdividends? The directors, 
of course, must give a good account to 
the shareholders.” 

“But,” I urged, “the Company 
ever since 1834 have ceased to be a 
trading company. The directors have 
no accounts to render ; they have no- 
thing to do with dividends.” 

“1 know,” said my fellow-traveller, 
“that they have no longer a monopoly 
of the Indian trade ; but it little mat- 
ters whether they deal in land or in 
tea, whether they are great territorial 
proprietors or merchants on a gigantic 
seale. Itis still their interest to make 
money. You may call the money 
made profits, or you may call it 
revenue ; itisallthesame. The Com- 
pany grow rich at the expense of the 
people, who are ground and tortured 
that dividends of ten per cent. may 
be paid to the proprietors.” 

There I was again confounded and 
abashed by a statement so utterly at 
variance with all my previous know- 


ledge of the subject of Indian govern- 
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ment. But having, as I have said, a 
brother in the India House and 
having frequently conversed with him 
on the constitution of the Com- 
ay’s government, I thought that 
ere, if ever, I might make a stand. 
So I said, meekly, ‘“‘I think, sir, that 
you are wrong. The dividends of the 
proprietors are in no wise dependent 
upon the Company’s balance sheets. 
Whether the revenue exceeds the ex- 
penditure, or the expenditure exceeds 
the revenue, it is all the same to the 
proprietors. They are guaranteed a 
fixed dividend, which is chargeable 
upon the revenues of India ; and as to 
the high per centage of which you 
speak, it is a dividend upon a nominal 
capital. The actual dividend received 
by proprietors on the capital they 
have invested is about 4 per cent. ; 
and whatever may be the increase of 
revenue or the diminution of expendi- 
ture, it will not be a farthing more.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed my compa- 
nion, whom, for brevity, I shall call 
“Mr. Bull,” designating myself, at 
the same time, with the reader’s 
permission, “ Mr.Taper.” “ Indeed, 
sir, you surprise me. What, then, 
is the meaning of the ‘ greed of the 
East India Company,’ of which we 
are continually hearing, in newspa- 

rs, periodicals, and publicspeeches ? 

hy do I see in the print shops cari- 
catures of the ‘old woman of Leaden- 
hall-street,’ surrounded with bags of 
money, and £ s. d. inscribed upon her 
umbrella? Why, when Mr. Punch 
blows the said old woman from a gun, 
do we see her disjecta membra flying 
in the air, with ‘ avarice,’ ‘ rapacity,’ 
and such like terms written upon 
them ?” 

Taper.---Indeed, sir, I don’t know, 
unless it be that writers, speakers, 
and designers have all got the same 
idea of dividends in their heads, The 
conduct of the government of the 
East India Company is no exception 
to the general rule of all govern- 
ments—to make out the best balance- 
sheet that they can at the end of the 
year. Somehow or other, with all 
' their efforts, they cannot get any sur- 
plus; or what you, sir, would call 
any profits. Their expenditure in- 
creases faster than their revenues, 
with all their “ rapacity” they cannot 
make both ends meet. If the pro- 
prietors of India stock were to depend 
for their dividends upen the “profits,” 
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or surplus, of the concern, they would 
get no dividends at all. 

Bull_—Why should they get any 
if the concern does not pay ? 

Taper.—Our little domestic con- 
cern, sir, sometimes does not pay; 
but still all who have a share in the 
national capital get their interest all 
the same. We hear no complaints 
that dividends are payable at the 
bank after a year of excessive national 
expenditure, and, therefore, of ex- 
cessive taxation. We hear no talk of 
the groaning peasantry, or the toiling 
middle classes, taxed to the utmost 
farthing, that the bloated capitalist 
may draw his dividends on the ap- 
pointed day. 

Bull.—Itis a matter, sir, of national 
good faith. 

Taper.—And so is the payment of 
the dividends on India stock equally 
a matter of national good faith. The 
‘avarice of the East India Company” 
consists mainly in their desire to get 
as much money as they can for the 
improvement of the country. Ido 
not know any other government in 
the world that is expected to do such 
great things without regard to the 
means of doing them. All govern 
ment is a matterof £s.d. If the 
East India Company collect: their re 
venue unwisely, or spend it unfruit- 
fully, they are accountable for their 
bad stewardship. This is another 
matter, and a fair subject of investi- 
gation; but the general charge ol 
“avarice” and “ rapacity” appears to 
break down on enquiry. 

Thus we went on conversing for 
some time, on this and other kindred 
topics, unti] we neared the Llan——}; 
well, no matter what station, in Nor'h 
Wales. It appeared, then, that we 
were both bound for the same place— 
I as a mere excursionist in search « 
the picturesque ; Mr. Bull on a visit 
to an old friend who resided in t19 
neighbourhood. This old friend waj 
a retired officer of the Madras army, 
who had left the service comps 
tively early in life for the sake of al 
only and a motherless daughter wi 
had married and died in England 
leaving a little child to the guardian 
ship of the worthy major. Th 
child, a grand-daughter, was nowt 
sole companion of the old soldier, am 
Mr. Bull, who was in some way o0l 
nected. by marriage with them, W! 
the god-father of the girl. He hadle 
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promised to pay them a visit, and 
now the promise was about to be ful- 
“T dare say,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “that the Major will soon ex- 
plode some more of my antiquated 
notions about Indian affairs.” We 
had by this time made ourselves 
known by name to one another ; and 
when we reached the station we took 
a fly between us, and were driven 
down through a beautiful valley to 
the principal hotel * * * * 
hilst we were still in the inn par- 
lour—whilst Mr. Bull was reading 
the newspaper, and I was ordering 
my dinner—a stranger entered the 
rom. He was a man of some se- 
yenty years of age, but with an erect 
carriage, a firm step, and a cheery 
e@untenance. I have seldom seen a 
fier old man. His face glowed and 
his eyes sparkled with good health 
and good humor. _I was rather sur- 
prised when I saw him go up to my 
velling companion, and shake him 
ily by the hand; Mr. Bull ad- 
ing him the while as his dear 
Major. Assuredly the exhausting, 
pulyerising climate of India had done 
nothing to dry up and mummify that 
fine old man. 
_ The Major having made some in- 
quiries about his friend’s luggage, 
mked if there was any news in the 
rs—or, rather, whether there was 
Wanything fresh from India,” and 
having received a reply in the nega- 
five, confessed that he was very 
axious about Lucknow. The con- 
Versation, on this hint, expanded 
gomewhat, and, the room being small, 
Iwas drawn into it, and presently in- 
troduced to the Major by name, with 
the additional recommendation that 
Thad a brother in the India House, 
and another before Delhi, and was 
therefore, of course, an authority on 
Indian afiairs. My name, however, 
was suflicient introduction. Very 
lany years ago I had an uncle in the 
M scavalry. He had served in 
me staff situation, under Sir John 
lalcolm, in the last war with Holkar ; 


{ id being a very avat av3pwv—a king 


men— great in the field and in the 
ingle ; a true soldier and a true 
bortsman ; as long in limb and as 


‘Pout of heart as Malcolm himself, he 


not one to be forgotten, even 
ber ag Ringe He had died (in 
mntral India) when I was a little 


d, to my extreme infautine grief, 
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just as I was expecting him to returp 
to England (for I had heard much of 
his heroic exploits) with a live Rajah 
in a cage. The well-known name 
caught atoncethe Major’s quick ears ; 
and his bright eyes sparkled even 
more genially than was their wont, 
as he asked whether I was any rela 
tion of this said John Taper of the 
Coast army. I had but to claim kin- 
dred in that direction to have my 
claims to the friendship and hospi- 
tality of the Major a allowed.— 
So, after a few observations on the 
“splendid fellow,” whom he had been 
proud to call his friend, the kind old 
man asked me to accompany him and 
Mr. Bull to his humble cottage, and 
to takg pot-luck with them. 

I excused myself on the plea that 
I had ordered my dinner at the hotel ; 
but really because I thought that the 
two old friends might have much to 
say to each other which might render 
the presence of a stranger an un- 
welcome restraint. The hospitality 
of the Major, however, was not to be 
thus baulked. He insisted on my 
walking over to Vale Cottage after 
I had dined, and promised me a glass 
of Madeira which had made two 
voyages to Madras, and which he 
would back against any in the Prin- 
cipality, not excluding what might 
be in Powis Castle, although the 
mansion of the Clives. 

I could not refuse this invitation, 
and I need not say that I kept the 
appointment. Nothing could be 
prettier than Vale Cottage, or more 
charming than its situation. The old 
gentleman and Mr. Bull were sitting 
over their wine and walnuts when L 
entered the dining reom, and the 
major’s grand-daughter, a sweet 
bright-faced girl of seventeen, was 
also at the table, peeling some nuts 
with her taper little white fingers, 
and dropping them into a wine-glass 
for the old soldier. I feel greatly 
disposed to linger over this scene ; to 
describe the cottage, the garden, 
the distant hills, and, more than 
all, the bright parlour and _ its 
brighter inmates, especially the dear 
child who was staining her white fin- 

ers in that act of more than filial 
evotion. But I have “a rougher task 
in hand.” I must suppose that her 
bright’ presence’ is withdrawn, and 
that we three lords of the creation 
are sitting round the first autumnal 
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fire, rendered doubly pleasant by the 
rain that is beating against the win- 
dows. 

In the course of a few minutes we 
were grappling the great question of 
the Indian mutiny. I dare say that 
I have forgotten very much that was 
said; but from the notes which I 
made after returning to my hotel, I 
am enabled to make out at least some 

rt of the evening’s discourse. 

Mr. Bull——Our friend here has 
been setting me right in the course of 
our journey on some points connected 
with the government of India. Per- 
haps if we had not reached our des- 
tination so soon, he would have told 
me what did produce the great rising 
of the Bengal soldiery, as well, sir, 
as what did not. 

Taper.—Excuse me ; it is far easier 
to determine what did not than what 
did. Moreover, I only ventured to 
suggest that some of the alleged 
causes might have had no actual ex- 
istence; and that it is necessary to 
prove the antecedent fact itself before 
demonstrating its connexion with 
after events. I hear people every 


day laying down the law very em- 
ey regarding the causes of the 


ngal mutiny ; and, hearing them, 
I hardly know whether I ought to 
be astonished by their presumption, 
or humiliated by my own ignorance. 

The Major—Their presumption, 
sir, without a doubt. Why, half a 
century has passed away since the 
mutiny at Vellore. There were ali 
sorts of enquiries and commissions 
at the time ; and a vast heap of evi- 
dence was printed. History has ad- 
dressed herself calmly and dispassion- 
ately to the investigation of the 
causes of the revolt; but, after all, 
they are still enveloped in a cloud of 
conjectures. 

Bull.— You were in India at the 
time ? 

The Major.—Yes ; I was a subaltern 
with my regiment; not one of those 
which revolted, but one which was 
expected to revolt ; and the circum- 
stance made a deep impression on my 
mind. At a later date, an accident 
threw into my possession a number 
of letters and pe rs relating to the 
mutiny, and en recently been 
turning them over with extraordinary 
interest. 

Taper.—Do they throw much light 
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on the present far more horrible 
affair in 

The Major.—The points of resém- 
blance are indeed very striking. The 
two events were the same in kind; 
but, as you observe, very different in 
degree. I see it is often stated that 
if General Gellespie had acted, in 
1806, with less promptitude and 
vigour, the flames of revolt would 
have spread through the Coast army, 
and that the whole peninsula of India 
would soon have been in a blaze. I 
am not quite sure of this. It was 
said, shortly after the mutiny, that it 
had brought to light, in a very de- 
plorable manner, the diminished at- 
tachment existing between the Euro- 

yean and the native officers of the 
fadras army ; but that attachment, 
which has gone on steadily diminish- 
ing ever since, was strong then in 
comparison with what the mutiny of 
1857 found it. In 1806, there was 
still sufficient attachment on the part 
both of native officers and of sepoys, 
to render a general rising of the army, 
without previous warning, an im- 
probable, if not an impossible, event. 
Even sixteen years later, when an 
attempt was made to instigate certain 
regiments to revolt, by throwing in- 
flammatory papers into their lines, 
the seditious documents were carried 
immediately to the commanding offi- 
cers of the regiments. I have little 
doubt that very similar documents 
have recently been distributed among 
the Bengal regiments. I think I 
have got a translation of one which 
was ven to a soubahdar major 
of the 6th Light Cavalry at Arcot. 
Would you like to see it ? 
Messrs. Ball and Taper.— Ex- 
tremely. 

The Major (producing a portfolio). 
—There it is. Your eyes are younger 
than mine: read it. 

Taper (reading ) :— 


IN THE NAME OF Gop! THE ForGIvING! 
THE MERCIFUL ! 


God and the Prophets (there is no God 
but God, and Mahammed is the Prophet 
of God!) and all prophets are exalted 
messengers, angels and heavenly thrones, 
the tablet and pen of destiny, and all the 
saints and prophets are lords of all things. 
All the followers of Mahammed_ having 
been subjected to the power of the vee 
peans (Feringees) suffer great hardships. 
In the days of Moole Ally the Mussulmans 
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had dominions over the infidels. Their 


were accepted. Now, in conse- 

of the infidels holding dominions 
over the Mussulmans, prayers are not 
accepted ; and the followers of Mahammed, 
owing to their own misdeeds, die of the 
cholera morbus. The death of God is 
come down by reason of apostacy. Now 
it behoves every one to stand firm in his 
a and faith. This is the command 
of the prophets of God. ‘‘If Mussulmans, 
notwithstanding the delusions of Satan 
(Ibblis) to which they are exposed, should 
fall in the service of God, I will secure 
their entrance into Paradise.” In the day 
of judgment God will take an account of 
prayers. By reason of the prevailing 
neglect of prayer, and of the summons to 
worship, and of the attention shown to the 
delusions of the devil, the curse of God 
has fallen on the world. The debt of 
nature must one day be paid, and it is 
better to die enjoying the hope of seeing 
God and obtaining the intercession of 
Mahomed. Black men are put to great 
straits and difficulties in providing food 
and raiment : this must not be. This 
world is the place in which to make pre- 
parations for Paradise. There are numer- 
ous Hindoos and Mussulmans between 
this place and Delhi. By the aid of the 
Mussulmans the Europeans have entered 


the country, and they acquire wealth, and 
live in the enjoyment of ease and pleasure. 
It is most proper that this ease and plea- 
sure should be enjoyed by the followers of 


Mahomed. The Europeans are few in 
number. If you will obey the command 
of God, the dominions will be yours, and 
you will be able to do whatever you please. 
“Although the sovereignty is in the 
hands of the Europeans, yet the business 
is transacted by black men. It would be 
no difficult matter for the followers of 
Mahommed, being of one heart and mind, 
to slay all the Europeans in one day. At 
the time appointed let one be sent to 
Villore, when all will be ready ; and let 
one be sent to Chilloo, one to Sevevam, 
one to Pondicherry, and one regiment to 
Madras ; and let every one be watchful 
at his post night and day. Let them be 
attentive to orders, and let not one child 
of a black man be killed. On the day 
that you will be ready, on that day the 
§ battalions at Villore will be ready. 
mie two regiments here will be prepared, 
‘and you also must be prepared ; no irregu- 
arity must be committed in this affair ; 
‘all must be conducted in the fear of God 
and with good management ; otherwise 
you must be excommunicated. After- 
wards, we sensitive persons will appear. 
And"then written engagements must be 
entered »into with us. Afterward the 
soubadars, jemadars, 


-~ pay of 
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doubled ; and the standard of our religion 
shall be erected from Malabar to Delhi. 
It is much better that ease and pleasure 
should be enjoyed by black men than by 
Europeans. It was predicted by the 
Prophet that in the fourteenth century 
the royal authority should obtain the 
ascendancy. It will be no difficult matter 
to accomplish this, if the first soubadar of 
each regiment gains over the other officers 
of the regiment. All black men are dis- 
heartened ; and the management of all the 
business is in their hands. If, having seen 
this paper, you do not zealously and with 
all your hearts obey the command of the 
Prophet, you are excommunicated, and 
you will be rejected of God. We two 
regiments are ready and you must also be 
ready. If on the day they are prepared 
at Villore, this business is not performed, 
then we are excommunicated. On the 
17th of March you must be ready. If you 
act according to this paper, excellent will 
be the deed, and great will be your re- 
ward : otherwise you will not see God, nor 
obtain the mediation of Mahomed. It is 
necessary that the first soubadar, having 
well studied the contents of this paper, 
should send for all the soubadars and 
jemadars and communicate it to them. 
And the soubadars and jemadars must 
prepare themselves to enter upon this 
affair, conducting themselves therein 
according to the rules and orders estab- 
lished by the Company. This paper 
miust then be communicated to the 
sepoys, naicks, and havildars, who must 
attend to it in the same way as they 
would attend to the orders of the Company. 
All orders are to come from the first 
soubadars. The first soubadar shall have 
the pay of a colonel ; the other soubadars 
the pay of a captain ; jemadars the pay of 
a lieutenant ; havildars the pay of a sou- 
bahdar ; naicks the pay of a jemadar ; and 
the pay of the sepoys shall be doubled ; 
besides which the sepoys shall receive a 
present, fifty pagodas each. The countries 
which have been conquered have been 
conquered by black men and not by white. 
When this affair is achieved, sepoys must 
no longer clean the horses. Men must be 
employed for this purpose. All this must 
be attended to, as if it were the order of 
the Company. Otherwise you are excom- 
municated. 

To kill Mussulmans by the order of the 
Mussulmans is unlawful. To kill them by 
the command of the Europeans is down- 
right murder. This affair must be ac- 
complished on Sunday, the 22nd of 
Jemadia-oos-Sirce (17th March). J4 must 
be conducted with great prudence and 
adroitness ; on the following day proclama- 
tion must be made, and black men must 
be encouraged. In former days Euro- 
peans were weak and powerless; but 
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having obtained possession of the whole 
country, they oppose the black men. They 
have discontinued Iaghire, Youmens, and 
Enams, and reducing every regiment and 
battaliod, they maintain only afew sepoys. 
In the course of six months six regi- 
ments of white men will arrive ; then they 
will dismiss us all, and as far as Delhi 
there will be no employment for black 
men ; they will take away our arms, and 
then dismiss us. Black men will then be 
in want of food and raiment, and sufter 
shame. It will be much better to accom- 
plish this affair before the arrival of the 
regiments. When you are prepared, let 
three regiments be got ready at midnight, 
and let ten sepoys and a naick go to the 
house of each European and slay him. 
The sepoys must be under the orders of 
the naick and obey his commands, other- 
wise they will suffer shame and disgrace. 
It is said that it is their secret intention 
to make all Christians. If you do not 
act according to this paper you are ex- 
communicated. 


The Major.—Y ouwill have observed 
that it is very much in the style of the 
proclamations of the present day— 
“all for love, and a little for the 
bottle ;” —that is, all for God and a 
little for the pocket. The true be- 
liever is always invited to come on by 
an offer of higher pay. 

Taper.—But that which I most 
want to know is, whether these in- 
flammatory documents result from the 
accidental effects of some discontented 
individuals, or whether they are a 
part of a deep-laid plot, emanating, in 
the first instance, from some one of 
the numerous native powers which 
we have displaced. 

The Major.—That is what a great 
number of people desire to know most 
of all. But there is nothing more 
difficult to determine. There is no 
question which is less likely to be 
impartially and philosophically ex- 
amined. When a great calamity of 
this kind occurs, every one is na- 
turally anxious to free himself from 
blame. The military officer says that 
it arose from political causes; the po- 
litical officer alleges that it was a 
purely military movement. After the 
Vellore mutiny, the Madras military 
staff declared that the new head-dress 
was a mere pretext. The sepoys, left 
to their own devices, it was said, 
would never have openly objected to 
it; in all probability would never 
have discerned any objections to it. 
Equally inoffensive, it was said, were 
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the orders for a relinquishment of the 
customs of marking their faces with 
the symbols of their caste, of wearing 
ear-rings, and of carrying an unlimited 
amount of hair on their faces. The 
order for the use of the razor is said 
to have been peculiarly obnoxious, 
But the Mysorean army, it was argued, 
had been accustomed for some years 
to the free application of the razor, 
and there was the authority of 
Poomah, the Brahmin prime minister, 
and of Khan Jehun Khan, the Mus- 
sulman commandant of the Mysorean 
infantry, for the statement, that the 
sepoys had never regarded the obliga- 
tion with any feeling of discontent, 
and that “it could not be deemed 
more offensive to their prejudices and 
usages than wearing a red coat.” 
But when the sepoys were told that 
all these innovations were designedly 
introduced by the Feringhees, with 
the object of outwardly assimilating 
them to the Christians as a prelude 
to their forcible conversion to Chris- 
tianity—when Hindoo fakirs and 
Mahomedan emissaries told the same 
alarming stories in the lines—they 
were filled with terror and resent- 
ment, and were easily excited to com- 
mit outrages against the persons of 
men whom they had before trusted 
and obeyed. The sepoy is, doubtless, 
a child of impulse. His nature is 
soon changed. There were those at 
hand to inflame his worst passions, 
and to fill him with vague hopes of 
the restoration of a native dynasty, 
under which he would receive more 
liberal pay and rise to higher honors. 
The members of the dethroned family 
of Mysore were ready with their lies 
and with their money, and so, it was 
said, the sepoys rose at Vellore an 
murdered their officers in their beds. 

The Adjutant-General of the Madras 
army (Colonel Agnew), declared that 
the cause would “be found in the mis- 
taken indulgence which was extended 
to the connexions of the family of 
Tippoo, and transplanted to Vellore 
the interests of Seringapatam—in the 
facility of communication between 
the captive princes and the native 
troops—-in the means of corruption 
possessed by the princes—and in 
the division of authority at Vellore ; 
neither the nominal commandan', 
the officer in charge of the princes, 
nor the magistrate of the district pos- 
sessing efficient power.” But the 
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litical officers told an entirely diffe- 
rent story. They laid all the blame 
on the shoulders of the military. The 
feelings of the sepoys had been cul- 
pably disregarded. Not only has 
the wearing of marks of caste on the 
faces of the Hindoo sepoys been de- 
clared contrary to orders, but officers 
on parade, it was said, had publicly 
disgraced their men by rubbing out 
these caste-marks with the end of 
their canes (such a thing, I believe, 
had happened), and when it was 
asked how it occurred that (since the 
military orders had been of a nature 
to offend only, or at least chiefly the 
Hindoos) the Mahomedan sepoys had 
been the great movers of the mutiny, 
it was answered, as it is answered 
now, that the Mussulman of lower 
India was more than half a Hindoo. 
Nay, sir, there is a still closer 
analogy between the two cases ; for 
when it was asked how Hindoos and 
Mahomedans found in the new head- 
dress a common ground of complaint 
and resentment, it was replied that 
the leather-strap which constituted 
the chief offence was believed by the 
Hindoo to have been stripped froin 
the carcass of the cow, and, by the 
Mahomedan, to have been prepared 
from the hide of the pig. The cow 
and the pig figured then in the trans- 
action as obtrusively as they do now. 

Taper.—l have often thought 
whether this notion was one of the 
sepoys’ own conception, or whether it 
was foisted upon them. Every one 
who has had any experience of the 
native soldiery of India, avers that 
they are the most credulous of mortals, 
and that they easily take up the most 
monstrous delusions. But we gene- 
rally hear that before these great 
military outbreaks there has been an 
unwonted state of excitement at our 
large stations, and that foreign agents 
of mischief have obviously been at 
work, 

Mr, Bull.—There is the story of the 
pancakes for instance. 

The Major.— Yes, sir (to Mr. Taper), 
you are right in both cases; the 
sepoy is the most credulous of created 
beings. I know nothing like him. As 
a proof of the lies to which he will 
attach credence, I may mention that 
in a paper of complaints sent in to 
the Adjutant-General of the Madras 
army, shortly after the mutiny of 
Vellore, there was one to this effect : 
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“We all abandoned our wives and 
children, and marched with General 
Wellesley to the Mahratta country. 
At that juncture a number of sepoys 
were wounded in the actions fought 
with the Mahrattas. Many of the 
wounded would have recovered, but 
General Wellesley ordered them to 
be shot by muskets. What propriety 
was there in General Wellesley’s or- 
dering sepoys to be shot by muskets 
who had been wounded while fight- 
ing the Company’s battles? General 
Wellesley having obtained a name 
through the assistance of black men, 
has gone to his own country, and the 
families of the poor sepoys whom he 
ordered to be shot are destitute and 
wretched. From this circumstance 
it is evident that the service of the 
Company is without an advantage.” 
Now, you have all heard, I doubt 
not, a story of Napoleon putting his 
wounded and sick to death; but I 
feel sure that not one of you knew 
that a similar charge had been 
brought against Wellington. 

Messrs. Bull and Taper.— Never ! 

Mr. Bull.—I should like to know 
something about the pancakes, 

The: Major.—The chupatties! My 
dear Bull, I should only betray my 
ignorance if I were to pretend to 
know very much aboutthem. Ihave 
never heard that there was anything 
symbolical in these cakes—any parti- 
cular meaning in them, that would 
have been generally understood with- 
outa key. It is difficult in any way 
to connect them with the military re- 
volt, for they appear to have gone to 
the villages, not to the lines. The 
best theory which has been started, I 
observe, is, that the cakes were first 
sent into circulation from Delhi, with 
the intention of afterwards persua- 
ding the people that the ground bones 
of the cow were mixed up with the 
flour of which the chupatties had 
been made, and that they had been 
sent about by the English for the pur- 
pose of desecrating the Hindoos. If 
this were the intent, it failed egre- 
giously ; for the villages have not 
risen against us. 

Taper.—Do you remember whether 
any similar experiment was tried 
before the outbreak at Vellore ? 

The Major.—1 remember hearing of 
other devices, but of none very nearly 
resembling this. Among others was 
one which seemed to identify Delhi 
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with the original source of the re- 
volt. Some téomasha-wallahs, or pup- 
ere came into the Carnatic 
rom Hindostan, representing with 
their marionettes the Emperor of 
Delhi in the hands of a Feringhee 
conqueror. The exhibition was in- 
tended to appeal to the imaginations 
of the Mahomedans, by showing that 
the Great Mogul was a miserable cap- 
tive, vilely persecuted by the white- 
faced infidel ; and the dialogue with 
which the movements of the puppets 
were accompanied enforced this no- 
tion, with certain strong expressions of 
hatred of the English, and scarcely- 
concealed exhortations to revolt. At 
the same time seditious songs were 
in general circulation ; and religious 
mendicants, with strange and excit- 
ing prophecies, were continually pa- 
rading the lines and the bazaars. 

Bull.—I cannot help thinking that 
our Indian government has been 
guilty of gross negligence in disre- 
garding warnings of all kinds—mili- 
tary warnings ; political warnings ; so- 
cial warnings. If we had met the 
peril half-way, and struck in time, 
we should have beaten it down at 
once. 

Taper.—There is nothing more ob- 
vious than that, in such conjunctures, 
it is difficult in the extreme to de- 
termine whether it is more perilous 
to exhibit confidence or to betray 
suspicion. Vigorous action may 
prove in the sequel to be rashness 
and precipitancy ; calmness and for- 
bearance may be, in effect, feebleness 
and indecision. We know what is, 
we can only conjecture what might 
have been ; and if the is happens to 
be untoward, we may be sure that 
there will be thousands of people to 
exclaim that the happiest results 
would have proceeded from the might- 
have-been. 'They who are condemned 
for having done too little, may feel 
assured that if they had acted other- 
wise, they would in all probability 
have been condemned for doing too 
much. 

The Major.—A just remark, sir. 
Many years ago, a savage dog, be- 
lieved to be mad, rushed foaming 
upon me. I had a stick in my hand, 
and struck him. The dog bit me; 
and ple said that if I had not 
struck him, I should not have been 
hurt. I knew very well that if Ihad 
not struck him, and had been bitten, 
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a would hav said it was my own 
ault for not felling the animal with 
my stick. But apropos of the particu- 
lar question of crushing mutinies, I 
can give you, sir, a case in point, 
which may be of use to you in sup- 
port of your views. After the Vellore 
mutiny, towards the end of 1806, it 
was reported to the officer command- 
ing a native regiment at Palamcottah, 
that all the Mussulmans belonging to 
it had met at their mosque, and 
sworn to murder their officers. A 
Malabar man attended the meeting in 
disguise, and gave information of 
what he had heard, or what, at all 
events, he alleged to have heard. The 
commanding-officer of the regiment 
reported the circumstances to his 
senior officer, Colonel Dyce, who, I 
believe, commanded the station ; and 
Dyce, who was then some thirty 
miles distant from the place, rode into 
Palamcottah, found that the greatest 
excitement was prevailing there, and 
that the regimental commandant was 
already taking measures to appeal to 
the Hindoos and to disarm all the 
Mussulmans in the corps. <A requi- 
sition for troops, including some Euro- 

ans and guns, was despatched to 

richinopoly, and, in the meanwhile, 
Colonel Dyce mustered all the Hindoo 
sepoys; swore them under the regi- 
mental colors to be true to their offi- 
cers and the company; declared all 
their Mussulman comrades to be no 
longer on the rolls; made on the spot 
the necessary promotions in the place 
of the disbanded officers ; and then 
disarmed the mutineers. No blood 
was shed. The troops arrived from 
Trichinopoly, and nothing ensued but 
an immense panic at Palamcottah and 
all the adjacent stations. Great com- 
mendations were at first bestowed 
upon Colonel Dyce. But afterwards 
it appeared, or an least it was sus- 
pected, that there really had been no 
just ground of alarm; that the com- 
manding-officer of the regiment had 
been needlessly frightened ; and that, 
as there was really no danger, it 
would have been better to have done 
nothing. There was an outcry against 
the unfortunate officer who had ori- 
ginated the alarm (I believe that his 
conduct was officially investigated), 
and everybody declared that his pre- 
cipitancy had had the worst possible 
result, for it had excited a general 
feeling of alarm and restlessness at a 
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time when it was desirable, above all 
things, to restore confidence and tran- 
quillity to the army. But suppose, 
sir, he had acted differently ; suppose 
thatthe warning had been disregarded, 
and that the Mussulman sepoys had 
risen against their European officers. 

Taper.—Why, of course he would 
have been vehemently condemned for 
his incredible feebleness and folly. 
If any man in authority can escape 
under such circumstances from con- 
demnation, upon one side or the other, 
he must indeed have been born under 
a lucky star. 

At this point of the conversation 
we were favoured with an addition to 
our party. The Reverend Mr, ——, 
an English clergyman, residing in the 
neighbourhood, was announced. He 
was in the habit of frequently drop- 
ping in to spend the evening with the 
worthy Major, from whom he always 
received an affectionate welcome. He 
was a widower, and such kindness 
was acceptable to him, for he lived a 
olitary life, and was more than a 
mourner in name. Soon after his ar- 
rival, the conversation took a new 
turn. I may as well designate him as 
Clericus. 

Clericus.—I am afraid, too, that 
the licentious lives of the English in 
India have contributed much to 
bring about this great calamity. It 
was stated, indeed, at a public meet- 
ing in Liverpool, by Mr. Rathbone, 
that we ought not to be surprised at 
the outrages perpetrated by the mad- 
dened sepoys on English ladies, when 
we remember the manner in which 
the women of the country have been 
habitually treated by our English 
officers ' . , : . 

The Major (impatiently ).— What ! 

Bull.—Yes ; 1 remember reading 
in the History of the War in Afghan- 
istan, that the intrigues of our Eng- 
lish officers with the women of the 
country had done more than anything 
else to excite the popular indigna- 
tion. 

The Major (with increased impati- 
ence).—A very different matter ! 

Taper.—I think that, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the author of the book to 
which you refer does not allege that 
the English officers committed any 
outrages upon the women of Caubul, 
but that the women of Caubul were 
well disposed to intrigue with the 
English officers, aud that many of 
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the leading people were thus put to 
shame. 

The Major.—True, sir ; the Afghan 
gentry often neglected their women 
—addicted as they were to viler 
pleasures—and the women had no 
objection to be consoled by the manly 
Englishmen who had invaded their 
country. But this is altogether a 
different matter from that which was 
spoken of by Mr. Rathbone. The 
women of India are not ill-treated by 
our English officers. Seldom, in these 
days, are any connexions formed be- 
tween the two. But when I was in 
India, sir, these connexions were fre- 
quent-; and I maintain that the wo- 
men were treated with the greatest 
kindness and consideration by their 
English protectors. 

Bull—But were they not forcibly 
abducted in the first instance ? 

The Major.—No; they were not. 
You must divest your mind, my dear 
Bull, of all your English notions of 
the relations of the sexes, before you 
can form a just conception of this 
matter. The absence of force in this 
country doubtless implies choice; 
but in India no woman chooses her 
partner. She is disposed of by others 
when she is a mere child, Perhaps 
she is devoted, in early life, to the 
zenana of a rich man, or given in 
marriage to one of her own condi- 
tion. There is no such thing as 
choice, according to our English no- 
tion of choice. When a girl, there- 
fore, was consigned to the protection 
of an English gentleman, it was just 
as much her choice as if she had be- 
come the wife or the concubine of 
one of her own countrymen ; and the 
chances are that her condition was 
one of far greater comfort. 

Bull.—But who consigned them to 
such a life ? 

The Major.—Sometimes their own 
parents ; sometimes other relatives, 
the child’s parents being dead ; some- 
times professional pimps or kidnap- 
pers, who purchased the girl for a 
small sum ina season of famine, or 
who stole her that they might profit 
by her prostitution, and who, there- 
fore, in consigning her for a consi- 
deration to the care of an English 
gentleman, rescued her from a life of 
far deeper infamy. I should say 
rather that the English gentleman, 
| nia rescued her from such 
a ute, 
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™ Bull.—I suppose he soon cast her 
off ! 

The Major.—Your English notions 
again. This is what we do in Chris- 
tian England. Witness the foul 
thoroughfares of your great cities 
after night-fall. In all my experience, 
I do not know a single instance of a 
native mistress cast homeless and 
penniless upon the world by an Eng- 
lish gentleman under whose protec- 
tion she had lived. The connexion 
might cease ; the native woman might 
no longer be a part of the English 
gentleman’s establishment ; he might 
take an English wife, or he might. go 
to England. . , P 

Clericus.—I hope he sometimes re- 
pented of his ways. 

The Major.—I was going to say so ; 
or he looked upon the connexion as 
one which, under any circumstances, 
was discreditable to a Christian gen- 
tleman. But when he came to this 
conclusion, he did not forget the 
claims of one who had been the com- 
panion of his solitude, perhaps the 
mother of his children. He pro- 
vided her with a home, and settled a 
pension upon her. This is the kind 
of “outrage” which, as far as my 
experience extends, was commonly 
perpetrated against the women of 
the country. 

Taper.—But were not these con- 
nexions—I ask for information, not 
for argument—very offensive to the 
people of India? 

The Major. —Perhapsnot, sir, inthe 
sense in which you understand the 
matter. On the contrary, Iam afraid 
that too many natives regarded it ra- 
ther as a privilege than as a disgrace 
to be connected, through some female 
member of their family, with an Eng- 
lish gentleman in office. Of course, 
a civilian was a better card than a 
military officer ; but in the old times 
the highest political ( or, as you would 
say, diplomatic) offices were held by 
military men, and their assistants 
were principally chosen from the 
army. Through this feminine me- 
dium a certain back-stairs influence 
was established, which every native 
believed, rightly or wrongly, must be 
advantageous to all the members of 
the family thus connected with the 
man in authority. Even our sepoys 
have based upon such connexions 
expectations of, if not claims to, pre- 
ferment, 
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Taper.—This was, doubtless, the 
case with the few ; but—again I ask 
for information, not for argument— 
how was it, sir, with the many? 

The Major. —Well, I will tell youa 
fact, from which you can draw your 
own conclusions. In the paper of 
complaints sent into the adjutant- 
general of Madras, after the Vellore 
mutiny (I have already alluded to it), 
there was one to this effect :-—“ Euro- 
pean officers, in compliance with their 
wishes, procure agreeable and beau- 
tiful women, and give them the pay 
of thirty or forty star-pagodas. If 
native officers received pay in propor- 
tion to their just claims, they also 
would be able to enjoy the pleasures 
desired by their hearts. At present 
it is difficult for a native to obtain a 
handsome woman for aslave ; we are 
ashamed, indeed, even to show our 
faces toa fine woman.” The com- 
plaint, you see, here is not that the 
European officers obtained the com- 
panionship of beautiful women, but 
that the native officers were too poor 
to enjoy the same privilege. 

Clericus.— A horrible state of things 
anyhow ; and, pray what is a star 
pagoda ? 

Lhe Major.—A star pagoda is about 
three rupees and a half, or seven 
shillings, so that the amount men- 
tioned was higher than the pay of the 
native officer; but Iam afraid that 
there is nothing peculiar to India 
in this. However, as I understood 
it, the question we are now consider- 
ing is this, not whether, according to 
our Christian ideas, the English in 
India were formerly profligate in 
their lives and lavish in their expen- 
diture, but whether their treatment 
of the women of India has been such 
as in any manner to justify the fearful 
retaliation which has recently de- 
scended upon them. Certainly my 
information, such as it is, goes only 
to show that when an English officer 
took a native female under his pro- 
tection, he paid her well, treated her 
kindly, and pensioned her handsomely. 

Bull—The connexion might 7“ 
be, in the minds of the people, at 
ulcerous running sore. 

The Major.—I think that the passage 
from the sepoy memorial, which | 
have just quoted, goes some way to 
refute this supposition ; moreover, 
as I have said I believe before, these 
connexious were very commonly the 
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result of some intrigue on the part of 
ple officially associated with the 
ish officers. Many inferior na- 
tive functionaries greatly rejoiced in 
the privilege of such an alliance, and 
Tam afraid took advantage of it. 

Clericus.—-But it was an abomina- 
tion all the same. No wonder that 
the wrath of God descended upon our 
people, when such was the unholiness 
of their lives. 

Taper.—I think, sir, that there is 
ahitch in your logic. If this great 
calamity is to be regarded as the 
judgment of Providence upon the 
unholy lives of the English in India, 
how does it happen that it did not 
descend upon them until they had 
become comparatively holy? The 
connexions of which we have been 
speaking have now, I believe, ceased 
to exist—not entirely, perhaps, for 
there may still be such alliances in 
India as in England ; but marriage is 
now the rule and concubinage the 
exception. 

The Major.—True. And the real 
question is not whether the calamity 
has been brought on by these con- 
nexions, but whether it has not been 
induced by their discontinuance. 

Clericus.—Indeed ! 

Taper and Bull.—So it has been 
said. 

The Major.—I do not say so; I do 
not like to say so. But it is certain 
that our English officers never spoke 
the native language so well; never 
understood the native character so 
well; never sympathised so much 
with the feelings of the native ; and 
have never been regarded by the 
the natives generally with so much 
kindness, as in the old times when 
these connexions existed. I simply 
state what I believe to be a fact; 
I draw no conclusions, no inferences 
from it. The decline of the desired 
attachment between the native and 
the European and the decline of this 
evil custom may not have been con- 
sequential, but they have certainly 
been coincidental. 

Taper.—We have altogether be- 
come too English—— 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Miss—— 
bringing in a cup of coffee for her 
grandfather (she always brought in 
the old soldier’s coffee with her own 
hand), followed by the neat little par- 
Jour-maid, with a supply of the same 
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beverage for his guests. The inter- 
ruption was opportune, for we had 
got upon a branch of the subject the 
pursuance of which can scarcely be 
attended with any useful results. 
When Amy and her handmaid had 
departed, our reverend companion 
was the first to take up the broken 
threads of discourse. 

Clericus—I do not think that it 
can be disputed that this calamity 
is a judgment upon us for our natural 
sins. If not, what was the meaning 
of that day of humiliation which we 
have so recently observed? India 
was not given to us simply as an in- 
heritance for our younger sons, or 
even- as a “nursery for our cap- 
tains.” It was given to us as a 
solemn trust, and that trust we have 
abused. We have turned our back 
upon Christianity. The “ traditional 
policy of the East India Company” 
is now admitted to be a systematic 
repudiation of all Christian obliga- 
tions. - 

Yaper.—I gather, sir, from what 
I heard myself—from what I have 
heard from others—and from what 
I have read in the public prints, that 
assertions similar to this were very 
generally made on the 7th of this 
month from both the metropolitan 
and provincial pulpits ; and I know 
that the Church Missionary Society 
have extensively distributed a cir- 
cular to the same effect. But it does 
not appear, from all I know upon the 
subject, to be by any means the case, 
that the English in India, either as a 
government or as a community, have 
(as is stated in this circular) “ dis- 
couraged” the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India. I speak of these 
times—not of times half-a-century 
ago, when the Christian missionary 
was not permitted to exercise his 
peaceful calling in any part of 
the Company’s territories. But if, 
during the last half century, there has 
been any kind of progress in India, 
it has been evidenced, more remarka- 
bly than in any other direction, in the 
increased facilities given by the Go- 
vernment (without direct authorita- 
tive interference) to all Christianising 
agencies, and in the increased interest 
practically manifested by the com- 
munity in the efforts of the Christian 
missionary. If, then, either the Chris- 
tian government or the Christian 
community of British India have, by 
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their conduct, brought down upon 
themselves this special and most ter- 
rible judgment, how comes it that 
this judgment descended at a time 
when they were less liable than at 
any former period of their career to 
the reproach of neglecting their Chris- 
tian duties? I fully recognize the 
doctrine that the ways of God to 
man are inscrutable ; but I maintain 
that they who pretend, in a very 
minute and special manner, to inter- 
pret those ways are bound, at least, 
to be consistent and logical in their 
deductions. 

Clericus.—But it is admitted that 
the English in India have been very 
neglectful of their Christian duties ; 
that they have encouraged the vile 
superstitions and the viler customs 
of the country; that every kind of 
abomination and indecency has been 
permitted to run riot in the land. 

The Major.—My good friend, this is 
“admitted” only by people who know 
nothing about the matter. It is true 
that we did not commence our career 
in India as violent iconoclasts, But 
for many years past, morally, at least, 
we have been engaged in the work of 
iconoclasm. Education is the greatest 
iconoclast of all. 

Clericus.—But has not our system 
of education been purely of a secu- 
lar character? Nay, has not the use 
of the Bible been actually tabooed in 
our government schools ? 

Taper.—No, sir. The truths of the 
Christian religion are not taught in 
the government schools. But the 
Bible is to be found on the shelves of 
the libraries of these schools ; and the 
masters are allowed to explain the 
contents of the sacred book to all 
who voluntarily seek such explana- 
tions. Grants in aid are extended to 
the missionary colleges and schools 
by government, and every encourage- 
ment is given to Christianising efforts 
short of that open, authoritative in- 
terference which, it is believed, would 
do more to obstruct than to promote 
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the spread of our blessed religion, 

The Major.—Weare pledged, sir, not 
to interfere, as a government, with 
the religion of the people. We must 
maintain our good faith. The ques. 
tion is, whether we have not done 
too much—not whether we have not 
done too little—to break the idols of 
the Hindoo, and to sap the religion 
of the Mahomedan? As far as I un- 
derstand the matter(and I speak diffi- 
dently on so ditficulta subject), we have 
recently steered, wisely and conscien- 
tiously, a middle course. As a go- 
vernment we have ceased to discou- 
rage, asa community we have done 
much to advance, the diffusion of 
Christianity in India. Moreover, 
we have done much in defence of 
our religion, by the more scrupulous 
outward observance of its forms, and 
by living more Christian lives. Chris- 
tian churches and Christian house- 
holds are to be found wherever the 
English are located; half a century 
ago, they were few and far between. 
Large sums, too, are subscribed by 
the English in India towards the sus- 
tentation of missionary societies, of 
church-building societies, of pastoral 
aid societies, of Christian school-book 
societies, and other similar institu- 
tions. I greatly wish that this were 
all. Iam afraid some of our officers 
have carried the prestige of their offi- 
cial position with them, in aid of their 
efforts to proselytise, even among 
their immediate dependents. 

Clericus.—It was only right to do 
so. A Christian gentleman, by en- 
tering the service of the Company, 
does not discharge himself from the 
service of his God. 

The Major—No; but he should 
discharge himself from the service of 
the Company when he finds that in 
obedience to a higher calling he can- 
not submit himself to the orders of 
those who are “set in authority over 
him.” 

(Enter litile parlour-maid),—Please 
Sir, I have taken up tea. 





